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PREFACE. 



It has often Btruck me that if a truthful account were written of 
the miBeries of criminal life, it would, hj destroying the fancied ro- 
mance of wickedness, haye a quicker effect in checking juvenile de- 
pravity than any moral appeals that could be made to the under- 
standings of the evil-disposed. 

Crime lias now become a trade. Cunning is the only capital 

needed. The youths who take to this desperate calling are of such a 

nature that they are beyond a sense of danger. They would carve 

their names on gallows-wood as calmly as an Eton boy disfigures his 

desk. They are insensible to the fear of the law. 

Of course, crime means — unrestrained selfishness, or, in other 
words, the gratification of desires, regardless of the misery the indul- 
gence may inflict on others. There are mauy of the leaden-souled 
who, if crime were treated as a business s{)eculation, — if the chances 
of profit and loss were as thoroughly weighed as when a merchant 
studies his ventures, — might be impressed with the folly of tlie risk, 
and, swayed by their selfishness, take to honesty as the bettor policy. 
As I have said, these wicked of the world have no fear of the law, but 
they have a full appreciation of personal advantages. Prove to them 
that the rewards of virtue are by one penny higher than those of vice, 
and they will, with marvellous rapidity, alter their courses. If they 
are once coaxed into this passive honesty, the schoolmaster may, with 
good prospects of success, conimeuce his work. 

Of one thing I may humbly make a boast — the extreme truthfulness 
with which this book has been written. The descriptions of boy-life in 
the streets, the habits and customs of donkey -drivers, the peculiarities 
of tramp-do Hi and vagrancy, have all resulted from long and patient 
inquiries among the individuals themselves. They are actual records 
of the earnings and condition of tliese peculiar classes among the un- 
civilised of London. Indeed, some portions of this book (such as 
the chapters on tlie " Crossing-sweepers" and the " Rat Match" at the- 
•■ Jolly Trainer") were originally undertaken by me at the request of 
my brother, Air. Henry May hew, and will, I believe, shortly appear 
(in the shape of statements) in the concluding volume of his invaluable 
work on " London Labour and the Poor." 

AUGUSTUS ALAYUEW. 

Mardi 1, IboK. 
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PAVED WITH GOLD." 



THE ROMANCE PRECEDING THE REALITY. 



CHAPTEE I. 

A CBOWD. 



A KEKSnroTOir 'bus first pulled up, then a Hansom, then a parcels 
delivery cart, then a Chaplin and Home's van, then a " Eoyal Blue," 
an *' Atlas," and two perambulators. 

Her Majesty's poLce-van was the only vehicle that drove by, and 
the gentleman in uniform who daily takes the air in the open cup- 
board at the end, continued to read his penny ^^ Morning Star^^ imdis- 
turbed by the stoppage and the crowd. 

The black windowless omnibus divided for a few seconds the atten- 
tion of the throng in the road and on the pavement. 

The Kensington driver asked the police coachman '' What's yer 
fare all the way, my proosshun blue P" 

The Atlas cad shouted out to the police conductor, '' Won't any 
of your inside gents be so good as to ride outside to obleege a lady ? 

Not only was the roadway blocked, but the pavement was covered 
by a mob, huddled together as closely as rats m a corner. It was a 
bitter, frosty winter's day, with an easterly wind blowing, that, as 
YOU faced it, filled the eyes with water, and made them smart like 
hartshorn ; but, despite the cold, the black circle of the crowd seemed 
every moment to acquire an additional circumference of curious pas- 
sengers. Where the people came from was a marvel. They seemed 
to leak in from all sides. Yet hardly any out of the scores that had 
collected together knew why they were stopping, or could even get a 
peep at the principal object of attraction. 

" What's up, Jun ?" said one of the 'bus drivers to his conductor, 
as the latter was retiuming to his bracket after diving into the mob. 
" Is it cream o' the walley or fits as has overcome the lady ?" 

It was the dusk of the evening, and though the streets were 
thinned of their work-a-day traffic, the policeman had no sooner said 
to a woman seated on the door-stepi '' B'ow theui this woQ't do ; you 
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must move on, you know,*' than instantly everv person who was pass- 
ing the spot was brought to a dead halt. There were City gentle- 
men going home to dinner, and nurses wheeling the children home 
to tea ; clerks and linendrapers' assistants going back to business ; 
bricklayers with empty hods, ticket porters with their hands in 
their pockets, men about town, street boys, private soldiers, bill- 
stickers, return postmen, "roughs" and costers, and, indeed, the same 
incongruous mass that is always to be found in a Loiiddn iciowd ; for, 
as each person camie drifting up the street, heiieemediio be turned 
suddenly round by bis curiosity, like a cork in a pent stream, so that 
ere long the mob appeared to consist of the same curious collection 
of odds and ends — -human chips, straws, and rags as it were»-as is 
seen jumbled together in front of a miller's dam. 

The most important business gave way to the e;j[citement. There 
was a confectioner's man with an ice pudding in the green box on his 
head, and that pudding, so slowly thawing into Hquor in the heated 
atmosphere of the mob, had been 9rdered for a neighbouring dinner 
party, ^which had already eaten its way down to the game. There 
was an electric telegraph, boy with his despatch-box at his side, con- 
taining a most important commercial message, which had just arrived 
by the sub-marine telegraph. There was a doctor's boy, with his 
little double-flapped market-basket, and he in. a peevish voice was 
calling on the crowd to take care and " not go smashing his Mierients." 
There was a milliner's lad, too, with his oil-silk coveied basket, in 
which was carefully packed an elaborate head-dress for a lady, who, 

attired for the theatre, was anxiouslv watching for the arrival of the 
messenger, and yet there he was, jammed in the crowd, calling out 
every minute, " "Where-are you a shoving to, stoopid," and " Now then, 
keep back, there, can't you, or you'll be a squashing this hereiorband 
and feathers." And there was a host of other people besides upon 
equallv pressing errands. But every kind of business and woA ap- 
peared to have come to a stand-still imtil each looker-on had been able 

to satisfy himself as to the cause why he, among a hundred others, was 

loitering there. 
A milkman who was near the centre of the crowd remarked to an 

elderly dame, as the policeman shook the wretched creatm^ on the 

door-step, " She don't seem like an impostor, do sheP" 
" Well, there's no telling, I'm sure," replied the lady; **but, tf you 

ask me my private opinion, I should say she's been foolish enough to 

allow herself to be overtook by liquor." 

"Come, you mustn't be sitting here in the cold, do you hear. 

Where do you live ?" cried the officer, as he took the woman roughly 

by the arm. 
She looked up with a Tacant, sleepy expression, sad muttered, 

" Nowhere." 
A carpenter, with a nut-basket of tools over his shoulder, here 

stepped forward, and asked, in a kindly tone, "Ain't you got no 

lodgmgs, my good woman f" 

" I was turned out of them 'two dayis ago," was the ahnoit inaudible 

reply, for she spoke in so low a tone that her interrogator had to put 

his ear down to her bonnet to cateh her woztls. 
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" But hdYcn't you got any fiieuds who'll -take you in P^«ontinued 
the workman. 

'^ No, no ; I'm a stranger here/' And her dun and under lip began j, 
to work with the rising sofaB. 

A* man in the mob said coarsely to his companion, '' Oh, come on« 
Bill, it's only a dodge." And the doctor's boy, seeing somebody 
quitting the crowd, suddenly thought of the powder he had in his 
basket for the baby in convulsions, and darted off at full speed. 

*' Well, you know," said the policeman, "if you persist in stopping 
here, I must take you to the station." 

" Oh, thank you — ^anywhere," was the woman's reply. 

The policeman stood still, uncertain how to act, and the crowd 
began to discuss among themselves the merits of the ease; some de- 
clm«d that she was " £urly starved down," others, " that die was only 
trying to excite compassion :S0 as to get some drink out of it." A 
lew of the more sensible, however, said she was ill, and that she 
ought to be taken to the doctor's directly. 

" If that young woman," exclaimed one, "were well fed and de- 
cently dressed, she'd be as tidy a looking girl as you could meet with 
in these parts." 

"You should take her to the workhouse," observed the car- 
penter ; upon which a man, with a pair of boot-fronts under his arm, 
burst out vehemently, saying, "It's the right of every true-bom 
Briton to have food suid shelter give 'em, and I mean to say as it's a 
cussed shame that any poor creeture should be left to starve like a 
dog in the streets, as this here party is." 

Then there was a cry among the mob of " Ah ! so it is, indeed," as 
if the thought had only just struck them fdl. 

" I tell you tiiey voonH take her in at the Union," expostulated 
the polioeman, in answer to a hundred and one directions, " and I 
can't charge her at the station. Here, come along with me, young 
woman ; the only place for you is the 'sylum for the houseless in 
Playhouse-yard." 

As she did not attempt to move, but was settling down as if going 
to sleep a^in, the officer took hold of her arm to help her to rise ; 
but the miserable woman was so weak and faint with the cold and 
starvation, that she was unable to stand, and staggered back on to 
tiie 8tep« 

"Shame! shamel" cried the mob, growing indignant with the 
thought that she was to be dragged as a crimiaal through the streets. 
" Why don't you go and fetch a doctor, Bobby," shouted a coster ; 
" you see the poor thing can't step it." 

One of the neighbours, who, with her shawl turned over her head, 
had been standing on the next door-step, patiently watching the whole 
of the proceedings, now made her appearance with a cup of steaming 
tea in her hand. 

" Here, my dear," she said, as she stooped down and held a saucerful 
to the lips of the poor soul, " drink this ; it'll do you more good than 
listening to a pack of men's talk." 

The wretched, fainting creature sipped at the hot drink, and, though 
she seemed to swallow with difficulty at first, she said, in a short 

B 2 
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time, '' Oh, thank ^ou ! thank you ! that warms me a bit." And then, 
after a few more sips, she passed her hand over her forehead like one 
waking up from stupor, and, as she pushed the hair back, murmured, 
" I've had enough, I'm obliged to you ; I can go now." 

The policeman led her on, graspinc; her firmly under the arm, and 
half pushing her alon^, as though he were taking a *^ drunk and 
disorderly" to the station-house. The woman staggered in her gait, 
and seemed so helpless, that many among the crowa, gazing after her, 
were still divided in their opinion as to whether she were in liquor or 
in want. A host of little Doys and stra|;gling men and women fol- 
lowed in hiBr wake along the pavement, like the sympathising crowd 
at the tail of an Irish nmeral. 

''Ah! she's seen better days, she has," said the kind-hearted dame 
Whq had brought out the tea, and who, with the cup stiU in her hand, 
was looking after her. " Her talk warn't like that of a common person ; 
and them hands of hem ain't done much work, for she hadn't so much 
as got any needle-marks on her forefinger." 

A crowd of female neighbours began to collect round the last 
speaker^ and one observed, '' I really think, do you know, Mrs. Perks, 
she had nothing on but that black stuff petticoat, and that she'd 
made awav with the very ^ownd off her back. Why, it's enough to 
freeze all ner blood to ice in such weather as this here." 

A thin woman, with a dry cough, observed, with a contemptuous 
toss of her cap, '' Well, all I've got to sav is this one remark : u she's 
so very genteel as you ladies would wish to implicate, why don't she 

fo to her friends ? Surely they might help her at least to emigrand. 
\ut this I will say, if a piece of goods like her is to meet with re- 
wards for miscondick — for every mother of a family among you must 
have noticed the situation she was in, and not so much as a wedding- 
ring to be seen on her finger — ^why, where'd be the use of females 
remaining virtuous and being circumspicious in their behaviour, Hke 
ourselves ?" 

" Shame on yer, Mrs. Sparrer !" ejaculated the dame with the tea- 
cup ; " I hope it may never be your lot to be so sittewated yourself, 
and have a person to sit in judgment, jury and witnesses, on you, as 
you've been a doing to her, poor soul." 

It was, however, too cold to continue the discudsion; so Mrs. 
Sparrow and the neighbours retired to their respective homes to talk 
the matter over with their husbands and fellow-lodgers. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

FBOZBSf OUT. 

It waa a bitter winter's day we have said. 

The snow had fallen thicklj during the night, whilst all London 
was asleep, and the early waker in the suburbs, as he lay in his bed 
wondering what made the road so still and the morning light so 
bright, heard the song of the market carter, that without the rumble 
of a wheel he had traced creeping from the distance, cease suddenly, 
and followed by a cry of " Here, police ! come along, look sharp !" 
Then, as his curiosity sent him shivering to the window, he saw in 
the dawn the black, steaming horse stretched at full length upon the 
white roadway, kicking up the powdery snow like foam, with the 
carter leaning on its neck, and the piles of green cabbages in the 
cart all dabbed with flocks of snow. 

On the other hand, the heavier sleeper in the town was roused 
out of his last nap by the sound of shovels scraping harshly on the 
pavement, as if a hundred knife-grinders were at work in the street f 
and others, who dozed still later, had their dreams abruptly cut in 
two by some dozen cadgers from the nearest low lodging-house, who, 
with a frost-tipped bit of green stuff raised on a pole, were all shout- 
ing together, at the top of their voices, " Poor iroze-out gard'ners ! 
poor froze-out gard'ners !" 

Truly there is hardly a more startling sight than to wake up and 
find the town, which yesterday was black with its winter's coat of 
soot and dirt, suddenly changed to a citj^ of almost silver beauty, 
seeming as if it were some monster capital at the Polar regions, 
glittering with its glacial architecture, and bristling with its monu- 
ments, pinnacles, and towers, like so many palaces and temples hewn 
out of ice. 

Every house-top seems to be newly thatched with the virgin flocks, 
and every cornice striped as if with a trimming of the fairest down. 
All the verandahs are white as a tent-top, and the railings look as 
if made out of pith rather than ironwort ; everv window-sill, and, 
indeed, the least ledge on which the foamy powaer can lie, is thick 
and bulging with its layer of alabaster-like particles. On each door- 
step is spread the whitest possible mat, and each street-lamp is 
crowned with a nightcap of the purest fleece, whilst the huge coloured 
lamps over the chemists' seem gaudier than ever, and their blue and 
red bulls'-eyes look like huge gems set massively amid lumps of 
frosted silver. 

The various signs over the tradesmen's sloops are nearly blotted 
out by the drift that has clung to them. The monster golden 
boot above the shoemaker's is silvered over on the side next the 
wind ; the " little dustpans" are filled with a pile of white fluff; the 
golden fleece, hanging over the hosiers' shops, seems to have changed 
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its metallic coat for one of the purest wool ; the three balls at the 
pawnbroker's appear to have been converted into a triad of gelder- 
roses; and the great carved lions and unicorns between the first- 
floor windows of the royal tradesmen, have huge dabs of snow rest- 
ing on their necks, like thick, white, matted manes. 

The surface of the earth itself is white as a wedding-cake. In the 
roadway, in the early morning, yon can count the tramc by the ruts 
the wheels have made, for every one leaves behind it a ^ustening trail 
as if some monster snail haid crawled alonff the way. What-a chaise, 
too, has taken place in the tumult of the busiest tdioroug^ifarea ! 'Sie 
streets that formerly deafinied you wilih their noise axe now huahed 
as night, and everything that moves past is silent as an appaxildan. 
Even the big dots of anow that keep on falling &om the copinga and 
the lamps and trees, startle you, &om <he utter absence of all aoond, 
as they strike the earth. The wheeb of the heaviest carta aaem to 
be muffled, and roll on as if they were passing over the softesi;. 
moss. The horses go along with their hoofiei spluttering where the 
trodden ground has been caked into slipperiness, and the driveiB 
walk at their head, with their hand upon the rein, while the 
nervous, timid brutes steam with the unusual labour, and. their 
breath gushes down from their nostrils in absolute rays ofmiat* 

It is at this period, too, that the ice-oart makes its appearance in the 
streets. The costermonger who can no longer drive hia trade at. the 
creen-markets, now looks to the ponds for a living, and comea to 
town with a load of transparent splinteiy fragments, that seem 
like jagged pieces of broken plate*glass wmdows. The ouBmbusea 
have an eztia horse put on when they reach the metropolitan hiUsy 
for the snow in the roads has long before mid*day been rolled into 
ice, and the highways ore like a long, broad slide. To accommodate 
the outsides, hay has been woimd round the stepping-irons, and tha 
gents on the |^ knife-board," along the roof of tl^ first 'busses, 
appear with thick railway-rugs tucked round their knees, whilst, at 
the diflcrent halting-places, the conductor jumps down and stamps 
on the pavement, as he does a double-shuffle to warm himself fling*- 
ing liis arms across his chest, and striking the breast of his top-ooat 
witli the same energy as if he were beating a carpet. 

8now or sunshine, London work must be done ; but now the 
mechanics and clerks that you meet in the streets go along with 
tlieir heads down and their hands in their pockets, at a half-trotting 
pace. Their necks are bound round with thick wisps of comforters, an2L 
tlie tips of their noses, that overhang the worsted network, are red, as 
if tinselled, and all sniff and cough, as they carefully do^D;e by the 
round iron plates over the coal-holes of the metropolis. The pave- 
ment in front of the bakers' shops is the only place &om which the 
snow has entirely disappeared, and where the pedestrian can tread 
with safety. The whole town seems to swarm with boy and men 
sweepers, who go about fjx)m house to houses knocking at the doors, 
and offering to clear the pavement before the dwelling, according to 
Act of Parliament, for twopence. Everybody you meet has the breai^ 
of his great<x>at and hat-rim dredged with white ; and the police- 
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man's shiny cape is, M-ith its fur of snow, mate liJbs a XMiblemaxi's 
ermine tippet tnaa the ordinary hardhweather costume of the force. 

How bnght the air^ too, seems with the light reflected from the 
snow. You can see to the end of the lohgest streets like on an 
early summer moming> There is a White, cold look about the scene ; 
and everything seems so black firom the! contrast, of the intense ^ore 
of the ground, that even at noonday you might fancy that a silvev har- ■ 
vest^moon was shining in the skies, and that the snow itseU^ lying on 
one side of each object, was but the reflexion of the pale brillianee of 
tbe white beams falling on them. 

The sky looks almost, like a dome of skte^ and the parks and 
squares like large new plaster models of countries: without a single 
path or bed. to be traced^ except where the few passengers have worn 
a narrow dirty streak across them. The trees^ too, are all ashy grey, 
and the objects in the distance seem to be twice as near as usual^ 
while the oark specks of the people moving over the great snowy 
waste appear like olots on a sheet of paper. 

The statues throughout the metropolis have lost all artistic mo- 
delling in their form, and strike one as being as rudely fashioned as 
if they were so many figures moulded by schoolboys out of snow. 
Some, however, are merely speckled with the fiakes, and have their 
Grecian draperies slashed over with white, like a plasterer's clothes. 
Sir ^Robert Feel, gazing down Cheapside, looks as if some miller had 
rubbed violently up against hira« Old Major Cartwright, seated in 
his arm-chair in iourton-crescent, has at least a couple of pounds of 
snow resting on the top of his ^ull and dabbed over his face, and 
giving him the i^pearance of having been newly lathered previous to 
having his head and cheeks shaved. The periwig of George III., 
at Charing-cross, has tiumed white in a night, like the hair of Marie 
Antoinette. The mounted effigy of F. M. the Duke of Wellington, at 
Hyde Park-comer, continues, despite a spadeful of snow at the i^ape 
of his neck, to poiQt.with his baton-— which is now white as a wax- 
candle — ^majestically in the direction of the White Horse Cellar, his 
patient steed having its hind-quarters covered with so heavy a deposit 
that his Grace seems to be sitting, like a life-guardsman, on a mat of 
bleached sheepskin. 

^ow the water-supply of tlie metropolis begins to be almost as 
scarce as in Paris ; while the water-pipes of the more prudent of the 
householders are seen bandaged round with straw, like the wheel- 
spokes of a new carnage. The turn-cocks, with their shiny leathern 
epanlete, go along with their immense keys, like those of some monster 
beer-barrel, and erect tall wooden plugs for the temporary supply of 
the neighbours, who flock there with pails and pitchers, and wait in 
a crowd to take their turn at the top, while the waste water gutters 
and hardens over the snow like so much grease. 

But if there be a scarcity of water, the public-houses, at least, have 
determined to make up for it, for iu the windows are printed placards 
announcing that " Hot Eldeb Wim^b" and " Hot Sriosn Alb" may 
be had within. Taking advantage, too, of the " inclemency" of the 
weather, aU kinds of warm comestibles suddenly appear on the 
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Btreet-Btalls. The fish ket^es, full of *' hot eeU" and *' pea-soup/* 
have a cloud of steam issuing from them, and the baked potato-<»n8 
are spirting out jets of a high-pressure vapour, like the escape-pipe 
to some miniature steam-fEu^tory. As you walk along the street, too, 
the nostrils are regaled by pleasant odours of baked apples and roasted 
chesnuts from the neighbouring stalls, at which sit old women in 
coachmen's many-caped coats, with their feet in an apple-basket, and 
a rushlight shade, full of red-hot charcoal, at their side — ^the fire 
shining in bright orange spots through the holes. 

The pert London sparrows seem almost to have disappeared with 
the frost, and the few that remain have a wretched half-torpid look, 
and have gone all fluffy and turned to a mere brown ball of feathers. 
In the suburbs, the robins are seen for the first time leaving little 
trident impressions of their feet on the garden snow, and their scarlet 
bosoms looking red as Christmas berries against the white earth. 
Then as the dusk of evening sets in, and you see in the squares and 
crescents the crimson flickering of the flames fr^m the cosy sea-coal 
fire in the parlours, lighting up the windows like flashes of sheet- 
lightning, the cold, cheerless aspect of the streets without seta you 
thinking of the exquisite comfort of our English homes. 

But if grateful thoughts of comfort are suggested by the contrast 
of the snow, the same cause leads the more imaginative to think of 
the sharp, biting misery gnawing into the very bones of the luckless 
portion of London society. To those who can put on warm flannel, 
and encase their bodies in a thick great-coat, a sharp frost means only 
'' healthy, bracing weather," and to such people the long evenings are 
welcome, from a sense of the happy family circle gathered round the 
bright cherry-coloured fire. To the well-bom young silver-spoonbille 
of the West- end, Christmas is a season of mirth and holiday games, 
of feasting, pantomimes, and parties. By the elder gentlefolks it is 
regarded as a time of good cheer, with its cattle-shows and " guinea- 
hampers," and presents of fat turkeys from the country ; for such 
as these, the butchers' shops are piled with prize-meat, coated with 
thick fat, and decorated with huge cockades — for such as these, 
the grocers' windows are dressed out with dried fruits and spices, 
and studded with lumps of candied peel ; and Covent-garden is lit- 
tered with hoUy, laurel, and mistletoe, and fragrant with the odours 
of bright-coloured fruits. 

But how, think you, must the cold be welcomed by those whose 
means of living cease directly the earth becomes like cast-iron with 
the frost. How merry must Christmas appear to those whose tattered 
clothes afford no more protection than broken windows against the 
bleak, stinging breeze. How pleasant and cosy must the long evenings 
bo to such as have to spend them crouching under the dry arches ; 
and how delicious the sight of the teeming markets to poor wretches 
who, to stay their hunger, must devour the refuse orange-peel lying 
about the stones there. 

Some readers, maybe, will fancy that such winter's misery is far 
from being common among our people; but they should remember 
that in the lottery of life the prizes, as in other lotteries, are but the 
exception, and that the greater proportion of the chances are dead 
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against those entering the lists, so that where one adventurer gets a 
lucky cast, thousands are doomed to end the game as hadly as they 
began it. Beaders should bear in mind, too, that with the luckless, 
the winter is especially the season when the want« are not only ^ 
greater, but employment is scarcer, and, therefore, Hfe harder than 
ever.. 

Not to speak of the really destitute and the outcast, the well-to-do 
in London are surrounded by- thousands whose labour lasts only for '— 
the summer — such as brickmakers, market-gardeners, harvest-men, 
and the like; besides multitudes of others, such as navigators and 
ground'labourers, who can ply their trade only so liDng as the 
earth ean be made to yield to the spade and the pick ; and others 
aeain, aii the dock labourers and 'long-shore men, who depend upon 
the Tery winds for the food and fuel of themselves and families. 

The sceptical upon such matters, and more especially those who 
beliere that destitution is always the result of idleness, should visit — 
the Asyliun fiyr the Houseless Poor; an asylum which is opened 
onl^y be it said, when the thermometer reacnes freezing-point, and 
which offen nothing but dry bread and warm shelter to such as 
ayail themself es of its charity. 

To this place swarm, as the bitter winter's night comes on, 
some half-thoosaDd penniless and homeless wanderers. The po- 
verty-stricken fiom every quarter of the globe are found within 
its wards; firom the haggard American seaman to the lank Polish 
refugee, the pale (German " out - wanderer," the tearful black sea- 
cook, the shivering Lascar crossiug-sweeper, the helpless Chinese 
beggar, and the half-torpid Italian organ-boy. It is a ragged con- 
gress of nations, a convocation of squalor and misery, of desti- 
tuti<m, degradation, and suffering, from all the comers of the 
earth. Almost every trade and calling are there too: agricultural, 
railway, and dock labourers, thrown out of work by the frost; 
unemployed artisans, chiefly belonging to the out-door trades, such 
as carpenters and painters ; sailors without their registry tickets, 
who have either been cast away, or cheated of their all by the 
^crimps;" broken-down tradesmen, clerks, shopmen, and errand- 
boys, who either through illness or guilt have been deprived of their 
situations ; and, above all, Irish immigrants, who have been starved 
out of their own land. Moreover, there are poor needlewomen, 
driven for " back rent" from their lodgings ; servants out of place ; 
charwomen; real "frozen-out" garden-women; street-sellers, who ' 
have eaten up their stock money ; tramps ; beggar-women ; and old 
habitual vagrants. Nearly every shade and grade of misery, mis- 
fortune, vice, and even guilt, are to be found in the place ; for characters ^ 
are not demanded previous to admission, and want alone is the sole 
qualification required of the applicants. The asylum for the house- 
less 28 at once the beggar's hotel, the tramp's town-house, the 
outcast's haven of ^refuge — the last dwelling, indeed, on the road to 
ruin. 

The geography of the asylum for the houseless is somewhat diffi- 
cult to make out to those whose knowledge of London extends no 
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fartlier eastwards thazL-the BojaL Italian Opeea HQUBe,. or' ev)» 
Exeter HalL 

There are some streets that even the most experi&nced cabmaiL; 
have to descend j&om iiieir box half a dozen timea, in order tci: 
ferret out tbe road to;, and. Flayhouse-jardr— the^ looali^. ^ Ubi^' 
refuge—is one of these. 

The waj lies up a long, narrow street, rendered still nairowor hy a 
double flank of stalls trestled along the kerb. At tha eocofiv o£ 
^ every turning hereabouts is a gin-palace, with a monster lamp: sufr- 
penaed over the entrance, and a long, shell-fiih stall in front oE tiia. 
door, set out with a trefoil arrangement of pen'orths of oystero^aft big^ 
as muffins. Outside the bakers' shop-windows are stuck largab]U%, 
always announcing tbs grateful intelligence that bread ia ^Dowv 
Agaik to Eyes Moitkt;" and at the teap-dealers' there areeaam. 




strength of their '* gunpowder tea." Fawnbrokersi teo^ abouni 
neighbourhood ; and at their door hang blankets and patchwork coun- . 
terpanes, suspended from one comer, a^. in auction-rooms, wliile the. 
watches, ranged in the windows, are as big and thick as the bnlL'a? 
eve to a dark lantern. Nc^ is there any lack of coal and potato 
sheds ; and at these the cxurent price of fuel is always quoted io:: 
chalk on a board at so much "per ewt^ Here, too, on ev^. 
Sunday in the summer season, the light sprinff-van, which at other 
times IS used for enabling the neighbours to indulge in that ezcitias 
lunatic' sport known as " shpoting the moon," puts on curtains, and. 
starts with a party of pleasure and a beer barrel for Hampton GourL. 

The yard christened Playhouse is a lane that it is ridiculous to . 
dream of entering in a cab. Accordingly, two or three street-stalla 
have to be disarranged, in order to allow your vehicle standing-^room, 
and never was such commotion among the coster trucks and i^pl^ 
stalls as when your Hansom endeavours to draw up to the kerb. Aa 
you turn tho comer, you enter even a poorer district than before- 
Here pawnbrokers will not flourish, and " dolly-shops" are fousid to 
prevail instead, where even the pledges which have been refused l^ 
the " cruel uncle" are not rejected by those ebony " babes in tl» 
wood" that swing over the door as signs of the Black DoU. The. 
baker's shop, the grocer's, and the coal warehouse have severally dia- 
^- appeared, and been rolled into one omnium-gatherum store in. '^ the 
general line." 

The old Forhine Theatre stood in this same Flayhouae-yard some 
'two centiuries and a half ago, and never was more pathetic dramar per* 
formed there, under the auspices of the blind goddess, than that which 
is nightly represented at the asylum for the houseless ; for, rigbtlj 
viewed, the scenes and changes enacted there are but a portion of the 
great play of fortune, and the ragged crowd within the walls bat 
tlio wretched mummers to whom Fate has cast the sorriest parts. 

It is impossible to mistake the asylum if you go there at dark, just 
as the lamp in the wire cage over the entrauce-door is being lighted ; 
for this ia the hour for opening, and ranged along the kezb is a kind. 
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of ragged regiment, drawn nip four deep, and stretching far up and 
down the narrow lane, until the crowd is like a hedge to the roadway. 

Nowhere in the worid can a similar sight he witnessed. 

It is a terrihle thing to look down upon that squalid crowd from 
* one of the upper windows. There thej stand shivering in the snow, 
with their thm cohwehhj gprm^xts hangitig in tatters ahout them. 
Many are without shirts ; with their hare asin showing through the 
rents and gaps, like the hide of a^^g with the mange. Some have 
their greasy garments tied round their wrists and ankles with string, 
to pnwie«t the pt^^cing wind &om hlbwing up them. A few are with- ^ 
ant afaoM^ and thjBse keep one foot only to the ground, whilie the bare 
fleah ikak haa had to tramp through the mow is blue and H?idrlooking, 
ar Jiaif^ooked meai« 

You can pick out the different foreigners and countrymen in that 
Wfetdied tlm>ng by ther different colours of their costume. The^ you 
8ie tht blaek aulor in his &ded red woollen eMrt ; the Lascar in hia 
dirty-wliite caiico- tunie ; the* Frenchman in his short blue smock ; the 
cinuitgyiu an in his clay-stained frock, with the bosom worked all over 
like a dirty sampler ; and the Lrish maiket-woman with her faded 
ateir bdnnety flattened by the heary loads she has borne on her 
head^ 

The mob is of all ages, and women and girls as well as men and boys' 
are huddled thef^dose together; There are old-looking lads, shrink- 
ing within their dothea with the cold^ond blowing their nails to warm 
tiiair finger-tips; and mothers with their bosoma bare, despite the 
keenneaa o£ tiie weather, and the beggar babes sucking vainly at 
them. Eaoh man has hia hands in his pockets, and eyery* now and 
tiwn he afandders rather than shivers, as if positively palsied by the 
fipoat^ whilst the women have the oads of their thin shawls and gauzy 
mantiee rolled roimd their bare arnUj like thfe cloths about a brigand s 
l^ga. 

It ia a sullenly silent crowds without any of the riot and rude frolic 
wUdi generally ensues upon any gathering in the London streets ; for 
the <mly aouncu heard are the squealing ot the beggar infants, or the 
wnng^mg of the yagrant boys for the front ranks, together with a 
esBEfeiBned succession of hoarse coughs, that seem to answer each 
otinr like the bleating of a flook of sheep. 

Poor souls I they are waiting in the numbing cold for those bam- 
Iflse doors ta open, and as the time draws near, those in the front are! 
seen unfolding the bit of old rag or dirty paper in which they have * 
aecued the ticket that entitles them to some one or two nights' ^ 
further shelter. 

It wae to this refuge that the policeman referred whmi he said to 
tltt:woBHHi whom he found half frozen on the door-step, ^ The asylum 
few the houseless is the only place for you." It was to this refuge that - 
the officer and the &int and weary creature were on their way — so 
faint and weary, indeed, that Heaven only knows what wretched fate 
WDold bsfal her if the bare hospitality of the place should be denied 
taker. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THB JBBTUOB. 

SoMB ffentlemen bad called at the asjlum that day to see the place, 
and the dass of persons usuallj admitted there. The superintend^it 
was busj, before the opening of the doors, explaining to them, in the 
office at the side of the passage, the rules and customs of the institur 
tion. 

The bare whitewashed entrance was so like that to the stage of 
some minor theatre, and the little office, with its wicket window 
giving into the passage, reminded one so forcibly of the room occu- 
pied by the stage-door keeper, that you might almost have fancied 
it had formed part of the old Fortune Playhouse. 

In a corner of the office itself stood severarsquare bread baskets, as 
big as sea chests, piled with little blocks of cut-up loaves, resembling 
both in size and colour so many fire-bricks. 

'' We give each person, on coming in at night,*' said the superin- 
tendent to the visitors, '* half a pound of the best bread, and a like 
quantity on going out in the morning ; and children, even if they be at 
the breast, have the same, which goes to swell the mother's allowance. 
That gentleman," continued the officer, pointing to the clerk who was 
standing at the high desk beside the wicket window, '' enters in this 
ledger" (it was as thick as a banker's) "the name, age, trade or pro- 
fession — for we've all classes here, I can assure, you — and place of 
birth of the applicants, as well as where they slept the previous 
night." 

The strangers glanced their eyes down the several columns of this 
striking catdogue of destitution. The entries under the first three 
divisions showed, as we have said, that the asylum was the refuge for 
the outcasts of all ages, callings, and countries, but the last division 
was that which told the saddest tale of all ; for as the eye ranged 
down the column indicating where each applicant had passed the 
previous night, it was startled to find how often the clerk had had to 
write down, "in the streets;" so that "ditto," "ditto" continually 
repeated under the same head sounded as an ideal chorus of terrible 
want in the mind's ear. *, 

" We are now going to begin, gentlemen," said the superintendent, 
as the office clock pointed to the hour of five. " Open the doors and 
admit new cases." Then, turning to the visitors, he added, " We take 
all the new cases here ; but those who have been in before and had 
tickets given to them, show them at another office farther on." 

A negro head, with a face as black as a printer's dabber, and eyes 
as white as hard-boiled eggs, suddenly appeared at the little wicket. 

" What's your name ?" asked the clerk, in a rapid business tone. 

" Tippo Saib," was the answer. 
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"How old?" 

"Thirteen, master," add the lad, in the same imploring tone as if 
he were confessing to some fault. 

" Where were you bom ?" 

" Bomed at sea, if please, master.*' 

" Ah, then, you've no settlement," observed the clerk, writing on. 

" Well, and where did you sleep last night— eh, boy ?" 

" I had a pen'orth of coffee ana slept there, master." 

Here the superintendent came forward, and, anxious to show off the 
advantages of the institution, in which he took no little honest pride, 
asked, " And where would you have slept to-night if you hadn't come 
here— eh ? In the streets, I suppose r Ah, of course you would," 
be added, as the boy dolefully nodded assent. " Had anything to eat 
to-day, now ?" 

"I had two buscuits give me by the lady at the baker's, master." 

" Then I dare say you can enjoy half a pound of good bread ? Ah, 
I thought so. Here you are ! Now, what's the cause of your coming 
bere ? You came home in a ship, I suppose, and had your pav— 
Hadn't vou?" ^' I'F , J F jr 

jThe boy, who had his lips immediately buried in the hunk of bread, 
ceased biting for a while, and answered, as if his mouth was full of 
sawdust, " Yes, master ; I had two pund ten when I was paid off, 
three weeks ago, besides a chest fiul of clothes, which is at Mr. 
Finn's, where 1 lodged." 

" Ah," said the superintendent, turning to the visitors, " the old 
thing, gentlemen, ' crimps' again ! We get hundreds that way. I 
suppose you owed a week's board, and he took your clothes, and left 
you notung but what you stand upright in p Ab ! I knew^it ! There, 
you can go." And the sun-charred lad, who had nothing but a blue 
woollen shirt to keep him from the froshr air, slunk shivering off, 
with his head half buried between his shoulders, as if he were trying 
to huddle his limbs together for warmth's sake. 

" That man at the window, now, is an habitual vagrant," said the 
superintendent, half aside, to the strangers, as another head appeared 
at the wicket " He comes to us re&^ularly every year ; he winters in 
town as punctually as if he was a nooleman. So here you are again — 
eh ?" he added, turning to the unshorn, black-chinnea vagabond, who 
kept working his body about inside his clothes as i£he was all alive. 

" Yes, sir, I'm come again," answered the man, grinning, as he 
touched his brimless wide-awake. " You knows my name and age, 
and where I come from pretty well by this time." 

The fellow was a perfect picture of what in Henry the Eighth's 
time was styled a " valiant beggar." He stood nearly six feet high, cmd 
was a big-1)oned, " ugly customer" of a man. His clothes of fustian 
and corduroy were black and sWny with filth, as if they were smeared 
with pitch rather than dirt, and the sleeves of his jacket were, for 
warmth's sake, tied tightly round his wrists with pieces of twine. 
He had evidently no shirt on, for his jacket was tied high up to the 
throat, and through the rents his bare and grimy skin was visible. 

" Let me see," said the clerk, " I think you were a carpet- weaver 
last year ?" 
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The fellow observed " that would do as well as anytlring cAae.*' 

^ And where did you sleep last ^ght ?" inquired "^e xSark. 

" At Bethnal-green UnioD, please, «r." 

^' And where the night before ?" broke in the Buperinteadent. 

" Well, I was at Whitechapel TJnidn, ttien,:Bir." 

" Ajid what Union the night before that?" 

" I think it were St. Gteorge'^ in the East. Oh, no, air, it were 
Stepnej, so it were.^' 

Gljhe Boperintendent gave a look at the gentiemen, « mac3i as 

"^ to say, " X ou see he. has made the round of the workhouses ;" and 

then added to the vagrant, ** I suppose you don't like breaking those 

^ four bushels of stones the workhouse people give you of a mom- 

ingf" 

The fellow answered with a leer, and another wriggle in his dothes, 
" It ain't exactly the kind of physic as suits my complamt, guv*nor." 

When the vagrant had gone, the superintendent said: ''We are 
>^^bliged to let in such eases to 'those, for, if we were to ^ut our 
doors because some impose upon us, we Mshould be punishing the 
honest poor more than the dishonest." 

After a time — ^long before a fresh page of iliB ledger bad been 
filled — the examinations of the applicants wore into monotony. 
They all told the same unvarying tale, and that 'was — ^'destitution." 

" Now, if you :pleasej gentlemen^ we'll ^o up-staors and have a 
look at the wards," the superintendent contmued; and so saying, he 
'led the way along the passage towards the lobby. " This," he said, 
" is where the men wash, before going to their beds.** 

It was a square cockpit-like place, with a broad, wooden staircase 
in one comer, and on the opposite side was a large trough with a 
pump at one end. Here some of the ragged outcasts were cleansing 
themselves from their sleeping-out dirt, and indulging in their first 
wash for many a day ; whilst others, who, by soap and hard scrub- 
bing, had restored something like whiteness to their countenances, 
had mounted the platform where hung the long jack-towels, and 
were busy drying their skin. In this lobby, too, stood a crowd of 
applicants, who had already slept in the asylum on previous nights, 
and who were waiting round another wicket window to have their 
tickets checked. 

" What have you been doing since you slept here last, my man P" 
the superintendent said to a pale artisan, dressed in canvas spotted 
with dabs of oil colour, that told he was a house-painter. 

" I ain't been heire for a fortnight, sir," answered the mechanic ; " a 
friend of mine as is going to open a eel-pie shop give me a job." 

Upon this the superintendent observed to me visitors: "You 
perceive they don*t come here unless they are positively driven to 
it, and when they can afibrd a night's lodging elsewhere they are 
glad to get it." 

The next step was to inspect the wards; and, accordingly, the 
visitors were conducted into what is t«rmed the " lower," or men's 
wazd. 

The sight was utterly unlike all preconceived notions ef a dormitory. 
There was not a bedstead to be seen, nor even so much as a sheet or 
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liknufcdt TieiUe. The ward itself wae b long, bare, whitewacthed apart- 
ment, irithsqiiare post-like piUars Bupportii^tfae flat-beamed roof^ and 
jeraiudin^ the yisitor of a large imoccupied store-room — snch as are 
oeeasionuhr seen in the neighbourhood of Thames-street and the 
Bocks. Along ihe floor were ranged what appeared at first sight to 
-be endless rows of empty orange chests, paoked closely side by 
side, BO that the boards were divided off, into some two hundred 
shaUow-tanpit-like compartments ; and these, the visitors soon 
learnt, were the berths, or, to speak technicaUy, the "bunks'* of the 
institcriion. In each of them lay a black mattress, made of some 
shiny waterproof material, like tarj^anling stuffed with straw. At the 
head nf every budk, hanging; agamst the wall, was a leather, a big 
*^ basil" covering^ that looked more like a wine-cooper's apron than a 
counterpane. Tliese ^re used as coverlids because they are not only 
strong fmd durable, but they do not retain vermin. 

In the centre of this ward was a large double-faced grate, with a 
iniglit piled-up coke Hre, that glowed like a furnace both behind and 
before. The epace aroimd was railed off, the railings serving in 
Tainy Weather SB a dothcB-horse tipon which to dry the wet rags of 
gannentB'Of tbe iifmates whilst shseping. Around the fierce stove 
was gathered *a group of the houseless wanderers, the red. rays tinting 
the Gcvwd ^ Intggard faces with a bright lurid light that coloured 
the'fiikin «b red^as wine; and one and all stretched forth their 
handSy'tts if to let the delicious heat soak into their half-numbed 
limbs. Thej" seemed positively greedy of the warmth, Rawing up 
i^ieir sleeveB and trousers so that their naked legs and arms might 
TveBent a larger sor&ce to the fire than even the wide and frequent 
Dofefi in tiieir rags permitted. They appeared all as if longing to 
liti^toli ihemselves like cats at full.lengta before the stove. Not a 
laugh nor sound was heard, but the men stood stiU, mimching their 
broBid, i^eir teeth champing like horses in a manger. One poor 
wreldi had been allowea to sit on a form inside the railings, for he 
hadtbe affue,^snd there he crouched, with his legs near as a roasting 
joint to iflie burning coate, as if he were trying to thaw his very 



Thenliow^fearibl it^was to hear the coughing, as it seemed to pass - 
round the room from one to another, now sharp and hoarse as a bark, 
thai deep and hollow as a lowing, or — with the old — feeble and 
trembling as a bleat. 

There were boys often, like dwarfs of twenty ; and old men, with 
the ^beitt kangaroo^like hands and drivelling zbouth, iio indicative of 
idiocy. Every one seemed to have been made apathetic by longv^ 
misery ; eiwn stsrang, stalwart fellows sat in lumpiBh silence, staring 
fscasitly at the floor (for your true vagrant's mind is a dull blank) ; 
whilst o^eito, who were footsore ana worn out with their day's 
tra mp , were busy unlacing their stiff*, cast iron-like boots. 

***^WtiHiiwB youflhiver^Bo, my manP" asked the superintenilent 
oif % tasrantft-lookmg M creature, whose whole bodjr seemed to shake 
i&e a jeifiy, mid whose hand, as he tried to cut his bread with his 
'tknp^bifby^tremMed as if he were erasing a "blot rather than carving 
^Imnied. 
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^ We-e-dl if8 the co-o-old Pre got in me, iniiier» ood I oa m't 
get it out of m J bo-o-ones, do what I wilL Tre got a drf a ft ■dfid bad 
legy too-o-o. Tm going on for sixty-fire jear-r-r, and I ean*t get my 
pa-a-arish to take me no-ho-o-ow." And then, as if he were aa pood 
of his sores aa a wanrior of his scan, he, with hia bread atill m faia 
hand, raised hia trouaer and exhibited an nleerona kg that sickened 
jon to look at. 

As the superintendent and the yisitora walked round the ward on 
their way hick, they found many of the inmates already strekdied in 
their bunks, with the leather rolled round them, till they looked more 
like huge brown paper parcels than sleeping human bonga. 

^ The other wuds, gentlemen," said the official to the atrangera aa 
they passed along, '^ you'll find just the same in appearance and prin- 
ciple aa this. We hare two of them above — the * chjqid ward' and 
the ' upper ward,' aa we call them — only the chi^pd ward ia tot the 
better sort of men, and the upper one for women. AH these 
gangways between the bunks, w]]^re we are now walking" he ccm- 
tinued, " will be sure to be filled up on such a bitter night aa thu 
before tweke o'clock, so that the floor will be entirely covered with 
aome hundreds of ^oor destitute creatures, who must, perhapiB^ have 
perished with cold if it hadn't been for our institution. 

^'That man sitting up in his bunk," went on the officer, '^ia a 
cripple, and he's always one of the first to turn in, exactly in tiiat 
place, because he gets out of the way there, and nobody baa to step 
over him." 

Presently thev passed one of the thermometers affixed to a wooden 
pillar. The officer looked at it for a moment, and then shouted 
across the room to one of his assistants, '^ Come, I say, make up the 
fires ! this won't do ! we're only at 45 instead of 60, and there's too 
much coughing by far." 

At this point a messenger from the outer office approached the 
official, ana said, partly aside to him, '* There's a policeman, sir, at 
the gate, has brought a woman along, whom he says he foimd half 
frozen on a door-step. She seems a letter kind of person." 

" Very well," answered the head officer ; " take her name down, as 
usual, and let her go up-stairs to the chapel ward, and I'll see her 
directly." 

'' The policeman says, sir, he thinks she wants food," continued the 
messenger. 

"Indeed," replied the officer; 'Hhen you had better tell the 
matron to give her a basin of gruel directly, and not wait for the 
doctor's seeing her." 

"Now there's an instance of the good we effect, gentlemen,". he 
added, turning to the visitors. " What would a poor creature like 
that have done if it hadn't been for some such charity as this ?" 

The chapel ward is the place whither all fresh applicants are sent 
to be examined by the doctor, previous to admission for the night. 
This ward was the same long, bare, and binned-off apartment aa the 
lower one, but, owing to the pile of forms used for divine service on 

^ Sunday, and which are stacked up out of the way, onp on each 
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other, on tbe week days, as well as the academy-like tall desk near 
the stove in the centre of the room, it had mnch the look of an empty 
day-Bchool. The only evidence, however, of the ecclesiastical character 
of the place was a clumsy brown pulpit, as rude as if it had been made 
by a packing-case maker. 

Here, on forms, sat the fresh cases of that evening, the males on 
one side of the room and the females on the other, wmlst the doctor 
stood at the desk with his minute-book open before him. '' Now 
then, the male cases," he said ; and the men advanced in single file. 
His assistant at his side cried, ** Come along, show the back of your 
Lands and open your fingers well ;" and immediately afterwards he 
held a hghted candle close to the skin of each, as they stretched out 
their arms for examination. 

^* Now then, the women, come along !'* called out the assistant. 
And instantly the long line of wretched outcasts rose as suddenly as 
if a hymn had been given out. 

At the end of the form the woman who had been brought there by 
the policeman had been sitting — ^as far apart from the others as the 
limits of the bench would admit of. When the signal was given for 
them to come forward, she rose a minute or two after the rest, for 
she had been roused from brooding over her misery only by the noise 
of her neighbours' feet. And when she stood up she hung her head 
BO that none could see her face. 

*' What are the usual complaints of the people seeking shelter 
here ?" asked one of the visitors of the doctor, who answered, as he 
continued, half-methodically, his examinations. 

" The most frequent are cases of exhaustion from exposure to cold 
and privation, as well as otdii^iry colds and sore-throat, complicated 
with affection of the chest, and so on. There, you see, is our medical 
report for the last year, and that contains all i could tell you on the 
matter." 

The list of diseases was a fearful exposition of bodily ailment en- - 
gendered by want — a catalogue that even those who are too ready to 
believe that the majority seeking charity are tricksters and cheats,^ 
must have acknowledged as a solemn voucher of the privations en- 
dured 1r^ the poor destitute and houseless wretches aslnng shelter at 
the asylum. For, as the eye ran down the list of bodily afflictions 
endured by the class, it read at a glance, even though informed by the 
smallest medical knowledge, a tale of long agony, which is far beyond 
fiction to rival. The many cases of "catarrh"' and "influenza," the -^ 



rhenmatism," "bronchitis," "ague," "asthma," "lumbago," "in- 




many nights' exposure 
of " abscesses," " ulcers," " diarrhoea," "low nervous fever," "atro- 
phj," and "excessive debility from starvation" told in a manner that 
precluded all doubt of the want of proper sustenance and extreme 
privation of those, the very poorest of all the poor. It showed, too, 
that even the vagrant life of the tramp was suimciently punished, so 
that the sternest " economist" mighthave learnt some nttle charity. 
tovraards those who had done such bitter penance for their faults. 

c 
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By this time it had reached the turn of the last of the mew 
to approach the desk. She held out her hands methodicallY as the 
others had done. The quick eje of the doctor noticed how thia and 
apare they were, for the whole mechamam of the finffers seemed to be 
visible under the transparent skin. He took her by the wiiat, and 
as he kept his jGmgers on her pulse, looked first at her fiioe, then 

glanced at her figure, and said, *^ My good woman^ this is no place 
jryou — are you married P" 

Ke had asked the question rather abruptly — ^in the oxdinaTy way 

of business — and he was somewhat surprised to see the colour mount 

to the poor thinfi;'s cheeks with shame at the question. She, howeFer, 

^ replied plaintively, as she sighed and shook lier heady ''I wiah I waa 

not." 
^ « I didn't mean to wound your feeling," continued the doctor, in 

a kindly tone, '' but I saw no wedding-rmg on your fimzer.'' 
"^ She shrugged her shoulders, and replied, ^ I was unced to part 
with that long ago.*' 

The doctor caUed the superintendent, and drew him aside to talk 
with him in private. Afber a time the official returned to Ab woman, 
and said, " My good soul, it's against the rules of this institution to 
receive anybody in your condition. I'll tell you what we most do 
^ with you. We shall give vou a shilling, as we do otheia like you, so 
that you may obtain a night^s lodging somewh^e, and then yon will 
have a settlement and a daim on the parish whore you stent." 

The woman grew blanched as she heard the words, and she stag<- 
gored back in utter despair. Poor thiup; ! she had already applied at 
one Union, and they had told her that she must go back to where she 
had been bom, for her settlement was there ; and she had heard that 
at the asvlum for the houseless cases were received which the work- 
house refused, and now she learnt that the last refuge was denied 
her, and she felt that nothing was left her but to die in the streets. 
" If your case was very urgent we should send you to the hospital," 
added the official-, soothingly ; << but as it is, you had better rest here 
awhile and have another ration of bread and some more warm gruel, 
and then you'll be able to find a lodging for yourself." 

The wretched creature thought what was to become of her when that 
little shilling was gone, and she hid her face in her hands as she 
sobbed convulsively. 

The strangers, who had been watching the woman for some little 
time, now stepped forward, and inquired the cause of her griefl 

" Have you no friends or relatives living ?" asked one of th^n. But 
the woman made no answer, and looked proudly at the speaker, .as if 
questioning his right to pry into her misery. Then ahe buried her 
mce in her hands once more. 

'' We would serve you if possible, my good woman," continued the 
stranger; "so pray tell me, since you are married, where is your 
husband ?" 

She answered bitteriv, as if stung by the remembrance of. the ill- 
\ treatment she had sufered, " He has deserted me after robbing me 
of all I had." And then, as if fancying she had committed herself 
she added, << Ask me no more--ask me no moi^ I beg of youl" 
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.The sapermtendenthere interposed, saying, '^ We had a oate modi 
like this last year,— a very nice girl, who had run away and got 
mmnied against h^ family's consent, but we wrote to her fiienda 
and got tl^m to take her back again." 

The woman shook her head as she heard this, and smiled at the 
wrong guess they had made as to the cause of her misery. 

^&t yoa've quarrelled with Uiem at home, I Imow," said the 
oflieiaL '< Come, now^ five me your parents' address, «nd let me 
write them a nice, dutiml, aad penitent letter for you." 

'< And let them know that t^eir daughter is in rags, and beg- 
nng for a night's shelter at the asylum for tiie houseless !" And her 
mpB worked coavulsiT^y in scorn at the proposal. 

''Are your friends in a position to assist you if they chose P" 
asked one of the strangers. 

The wcmmn grew impatient at the continued questionings, and 
k)cki»g at her interrogator said, reproach^illy, " Oh ! can't you un- 
dersteid that when decent persons are driven here they wiah to 
keep their misery as secret as they can. If I had wanted to publish 
nune, I eoald have gone round the town, from door to door, with a 
petition filled with the whole particulars." 

The gentleman was taken aback by the answer. He stammered 
out aoifie eKcusee, such as, " BeaUy, you mistake me. Indeed, I am 
the laat man to " 

Here the doctor aaid the supermtend^it drew near, and the latter 
observed, ''She etated at the door that she has passed three entire 
nights in the streets— -that she belongs to no trade or occupation— 
that she's twenty*three years old, aid that her name is iLatfaenne ^ 
Merton." 

''I gave my mother's name," she cried, looking up as she heaErd the 
last words. 

l%e officials and visitors retired a diort distance from her, and con- 
sulted together. 

"from her manner and expression," said one, " it is plain she is ^ 
vmpectMy connected." 

** You can tell tktU from her features and face," observed another. 

'' She k evidently in a state of great exhaustion from want, and in 
a highly nervous condition," remarked the doetor. ^'Indeed, I would 
advise that no more questions be asked her." 

The-^upcrintsndent exclaimed, '' We have many sudi cases here in 
tiie course of the season — ^people in the last stage of destitution, 
whose friends are not only well-to-do, but occupy high positions in 
the eoontry." 

It was -at last agreed, at the doctor's suggestion, that the poor 
woman should be placed under the care of the house-matron, who 
should make her a cup of tea, whilst the doctor pr^ared fin: her 
a stimulating draught to recruit her sinking powers. 

In h- few hours afterwards ishe noise and diatteriag of the boys 
below, and the gossip of the women above, as well as the squealing of 
the beggar-ohOmn m the nursery, had all ceased. The more tidy of 
the woDsen, who had remained damii^ their gowns ikfter th^ had 

o2 
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taken them off for the night, had put their work away, and stowed 
their letters and other humble treasures in the locker under the 
wooden pillow at the head of their *^ bunks." The men had quitted 
the warm fire and crept one after another to their berths, where, 
rolled round in their leathers, they were 8leepin|^ as sound as squirrels 
in the winter. The buckets of chloride of lime had already been 

g laced at intervals in the gangways to fumigate the wards ; the fires 
ad been banked up for the night, and the gas-lights had been lowered, 
se that in the half light, as you moved about the silent, solemn place, 
and saw the rows of tightly*bound firares, brown and stiff as mum- 
H mies, it seemed like wandering amidst some large catacomb. The 
stillness was broken only by the snoring of the sounder sleepers and 
the coughiug of the more restless. 

It was a marvellously pathetic scene to contemplate. Here was a 
herd of the most wretched and friendless people m the world, lying 
down close to the earth as sheep ; here were some two centuries of 
outcasts, whose days are an unvarying round of suffering, enjoying 
the only moments when they are free from pain and care — ^life being 
to them but one long, painful operation, as it were, and deep tihe 
chloroform which, for th'e time being, renders them insensible. 

The sight set the mind speculating on the beggars* and the out- 
casts' dreams. The ship's compan^r, starving at the North Pole^ 
dreamt, every man of them, each night, of feasting; and was this 
miserable £rozen-out crew now regalins themselves with visions of* 
imaginary banquets P — ^were they sma^ing their mefttal lips over 
ethereal oeef and pudding ? Was that poor wretch, whose rheumatie 
limbs rack him each step he takes — ^was he tripping over green fields 
with an elastic and joyous bound, that in his waJking moments he can 
never know again ? IHd that man's restlessness and heavy moaning 
come from nightmare terrors of policemen and treadwheels P — and 
which among those nmaway boys vras fancying that he was back 
home again, with his mother and sisters weeping on his neck P 

The next moment the thoughts shifted, and the heart was overcome 
with a sense of the heap of social refuse — the mere human street- 
sweepings — ^this great livmg mizen, that was destined, as soon as the 
spring returned, to be strewn far and near over the land, and serve 
as manure to the future crime crops of the country. 

Then came the self-congratulations and the self-questionings ; and 
as a man, sound in health and limb, walking through an hospital, 
thanks God that he has been spared the bodily ailments, the mere 
sight of which sickens him, so in this refuge for the starving and the 
homeless, the first instinct of the well-to-do visitor is to breathe a 
thanksgivu^, like the pharisee in the parable, that '' he is not as onc^ 
of these." But the vain conceit has scarcely risen to the tongue before 
the better nature whispers in the mind's ear, " By what special 
virtue of your own are you different from them P How comes it 
that you are well clothed and well fed, whilst so many go naked and 
hung^ P" And if you, in your arrogance, ignoring all the accidents 
that have helped to build up your worldly prosperity, assert that 
you have been the " architect of your own fortune," who, let us ask, 
gave you the genius or energy for the work p Then get down ttom 
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your moral stilts, and confess it honestly to yourself that you are 
what yoa are by that inscrutable grace which decreed your birthplace 
to be a mansion rather than a "padding-ken," or which granted 
you brains and strength, instead of sending you into the world a "-^ 
cripple or an idiot. 

It is hard for smug-faced respectability to acknowledge these dirt- — 
eaked, erring wretches as brothers, and yet, if from those to whom 
little is given little is expected, surely, after the atonement of their 
long Buf^ring, they will make as good angels as the best of us. 

That ni^ht the superintendent, whilst goin^; round the wards for 
the last time, said to the matron : " By-the-oy ! about that young 
woman whom the policeman brought here ; how was she when she 
left? Better— «h?" 

'* Oh, yes, she was much better — getting on very iiicely, I may 
say," was the answer. '' She had a comfortable hot cup of tea and a 
good warm beside the fire in my room — for I took her there, poor 
thing, she seemed so decent like. I ffaye her the shilling to get her 
"bed with ; but she's as helpless as a child, and knows nothing about 
liondon ways." 

'* Did she tell you anything more about who she was P" asked the 
superintendent. 

*^ Yes, poor sfanple thing, she did," answered the dame ; " when she 

fit well warm, she had a good cry at being in such a place ; and as 
told her not to take on so, and that this world was only one of trial, 
she began to talk away as if her heart was full to bursting, and she 
was glad to find some one that she could tell her troubles to." 

" Well, and are her parents weU off?" asked the male official. ^ 
** Oh dear, yes," replied the dame ; " from all I could ro^e out "" 
they seem to be very rich and very proud — a good deal like that 
black-haired girl's case that was here last winter— you know, the one 
that had gone off with the play-actor fellow. But she didn't seem to 
like to speak much about her home ; and do what I would I couldn't 

git the address out of her. All the time she was talking about her 
ther's pride, I was saying to myself, 'You don't know it, poor 
thinff, but you're every bit as proud yourself— a chip of the old 
blo<£, as the saying goes — ^for she kept on protesting she'd rather die 
of starvation in the streets than ever go home again." 

" It's very shocking to think of the pride of some people," observed 
the superintendent. 

''Ah!" sighed the dame, " we can none of us see the beam in our 
own eye." Then she went on, " I only got her story from her by bits, 
and au of a jumble like ; but what I gather is this : She was married -^ 
when she was very young to an Indian officer, and when he died she 
came home a yoimg widow thing, and had a eood pension — enough, 
indeed, to keep her quite independent-like of her fnends, though she 
went back to live among 'em.' 

" WeUf what has she done with it ?" asked the superintendent. 

"Wait a bit!" expostulated the dame; "you see this is how it 
came about, as far as I can guess. After she had been home some 
little while, die got to find the time hang heavy with her, and so 
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began to take leMons in Prench of one of those refagee fellowB who 
had come and settled in her neighbonrliood ; and then she got listeQit- 
ing to the Erencbman's palarering when she ought to haye been 
minding her learning, and the end of it was, there was a secret ma]> 
riage between 'em, quite unbeknown to her friends." 

''Ah, I see!" cned the superintendent. ''He wie beneath her 
station, and she was afraid to let her family know the imprad«it 
match she had made." 

" No, no ! you're too quick by half," said the matron. ^ That was 
only a small part of the reason, let me tell you, for her saying no- 
rthing about the weddmg* You see the pension she was enti&d to 
as an office's widow would have ceased direotly it became known thai 
she had married again ; so, naturally wishing to preserve her ind^end- 
ence — for she knew her husband was too poor to maintain them 
both— she would not let even her most intimate bosom firiend know 
^ of the marriage, lest it should creep out, and her pay be stopped a^ 
the India House." 

'' And I suppose somebody found it out and went and informed 
the authorities ?" speculated the superintendent. 

"No; nothing oi the kind," expostulated the dame. **Now*yaa 
^ really must allow me to tell the story my own way. Well," continued 
the lady, sucking her mouth dry as if making ready for a loDff ora* 
tion, and crossing her forefingers, " things went on as I hare ixia you 
without any one so much as dreaming of what had took pkee, nntfli 
the poor dear found she was likely to become a mother, and at last it 
got to be beyond the power of cloaks and shawls to hide her condi-» 
tion. Then there was a tremendous to do !" • 

" Dear me ! dear me ! I see it all !" cried the superintendent. 
" They turned her into the streets and shut their doors against her. 
Wasn't that it— eh ?" 

" Do haye a little patience — pray !" interrupted the dame, annoyed 
at haying the story " taken out of her mouth." " You shall know all in 
good time. Her father seems to haye been as hasty as he was proud, 
and took up rash notions without inquiring whether they were true 
or not. Seeing her in the situation she was, and of course knowing 
^ nothing of the marriage, he began abusing her, and then and there 
called her a shameless hussy, and threatened to turn his back upon 
her." ^ 

" But what a silly girl !" exclaimed the officer. ** Why didn't she 
show the certificate of her marriage, and set it all straight at onoe 9** 

'' How you talk ! Didn't I tell you she was afraid oi lonng her 
pension if her marriage got abroad P BeBides, she was as proud eyery 
bit as her father was," answered the dame ; " and, what is more, she 
seems to haye been quite as hasty, too ; for when he called her harsh 
names, her spirit was up. So, as she knew she had been prop^ly 
married at the altar, and had a feeling that she was independent 
of her family so long as her pension wasn't stopped, she packed up 
^ her things, and off she went, and lived with her husband, leaving her 
relations to think just what they chose." 

" Bless my soul !" exclaimed the superintendent, " what mad things 
siBon's Buly spirit will lead one to oo ! And she might have cleared 
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it an up bj one little word. And just see what it has come to, now. 
Of course the French fellow ill-treated her a£t» all ? for such matches 
seMom turn out weU." 

'* Abl poor dear, she's been punished enough for her headstrong 
doings," sighed the pitying matron. "What strange romances do 
tarn up in this place to be sare ! Well, as I was saying, she liyed 
w^ hev husband away £rom home, putting up with the jibes and. 
taunts of the world for the sake of the man and the money that was 
to keep them from starration ; for when I tell you she had be^i his 
only scholar, you may fancy his teaching business didnt bring in 
much to the home." 

" I. should think not!'^ exclaimed the officer. "Why, we*ye had 
pl^itr of for^gners here who would have been glad to give lesscms 
in their hinguage for a meal." 

" Well, it soon came out, poor thing ! what the Frenchman had 
married her for," mournfully added the matron. " Of course Mr. 
Mounseer had heard my lady had got a pension to her back, before 
ever hm thought of making loye to her ; and though, before the mar> 
riage, she had explained to him that she would lose every ha'penny 
she had if it ever came out that she was no longer a widow, yet they 
hadn't been man and wife a week, before she got to see plainly enougn 
that the fellow didn't believe a word of what she had said to him, and 
fimcied she had made up the story just to keep the money in her own 
hands;" 

'^ Well, well! there's never a 'sin committed but the punishment 
is sure to foUow," ejaculated the officer ; " and here it comes, I can 
see*" ^ 

^Eyen before she left her father's house," continued the matron, 
" this man kept on worrying her to let him go down and draw somo'^ 
of the money ; and he told her right out that he knew that as her bus- 
band be was entitled to whatever property she possessed. However/ 
80 long- as she was at her father's ne was a bit afraid to appear in his 
true character, and he was kept duiet by a sovereign now and then ;^ 
bat no BO<mer had the noise took place and she gone to live with 
him entirely, than he threw off the double-faced mask of caring for^ 
SBTthing but her money, and plainly said to her, in French, ' I ain't 
gomg to be bamboosled, my lady !' So what do you think ? why he- 
takes all the money there is in the house' at the time, and comes up -- 
to London^ and walks straight to the India House, and there, showing 
the marriage lines as^roof of his beins- her husband, demands that ^ 
the pnision should be paid only to him in future." 

"The mean hound!" the superintendent could not refrain from 
exclaiming. " But the fellow bit his fingers nicely, of course ; for _ 
sach a st^ naturally put a stop to all mon^ from that quarter." 

"Thinks though, of what a dIow it must have been to her, poop^ - 
thingr!" tmi the matron. " I^ sure I thought her heart would have 
faroke before me, as she told me how she had given up father, home, 
and friends, for that man's sake, and how for him, too, she had put up 
with taents and suspicions that axe the hardest of all for a woman to 
bear ; and then for him to go away from her and leave her directly he 
found that his selfish blunderings had made a, beggar of her! I dare*^ 
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say, too, he was a good bit ashamed of himself, and didn't like to &ce 
her after what he had done." 

^'Ah! not only that/' interrupted the officer, "but it is clear 
enough he married her only for her money, so as soon as he found 
that there was none, why, of course my gentleman went off." 

'' K you had only heard her tell it all to me, it would have made 
your eyes smart to see how she took on about the vagabond," said the 
kind-hearted matron. " The silly thing must have loved him, of 
comrse, or she wouldn't have made the sacrifices she had done on his 
account. Well, when she found he didn't return home, she began to 
think all sorts of things, and to get half crazy with his negtect of 
her, especially in the situation she was. Still she wouldn't allow 
herself to think bad of him, though she could hardljr keep down the 
suspicions that came up in her mmd. Well, she waited and waited, 
watching day and night for him to come back, and writing to him all 
manner of imploring things to get him home again, until at last she 
was fairly worn out ; and, as it was just upon the time for her to draw 
her pension, she borrowed a few shiUmgs, and came to London 
hersdf." 

''And|found out how she had beenused*^by the fellow," guessed 
the superintendent. 

"Yes, indeed!" continued the dame, tossing her head. "She 
hunted for him everywhere she could think of ; she went to all the 
places she had heard him talk about ; but he was nowhere to be 
found. Then, when quarter-day arrived, she set off to the India House 
to receive her pension ! and then, poor soul ! what a thunderclap the 
clerks had got to hurl at her. They taxed her with being married, 
and said they were surprised at her boldness in coming there when 
ahe knew that her pension was forfeited." 

"Bless me, it must have been a blow to her to lose both money 
and husband the same afternoon, as it were," soliloquised the super- 
intendent. " But at least it had the effect of opening her eyes to 
the true character of the man." 

" When a woman takes to a man, it's wonderful bow slow she is 
to think badly of him," moralised the matron. " This poor thing 
stayed in town, still hoping to meet with him somewhere, for she 
couldn't bring her mind to believe he had abandoned her. She lived 
on her things, one going after another, as we well know is the case 
with half the poor creatures who comes to us here, until at last all 
was gone, and she was turned out of her lodgings for rent." 

" Oh I I've no patience with such folly," the officer exclaimed ; 
** why didn't she write home ?" 

The matron impatiently answered, 

" How can you say that^ when you know we have had scores and 
•cores hero, who womd sooner suffer all the agony of the sharpest 
hunger and cold, rather than humble themselves by confessing the 
degradaUon their folly and self-will had brought them to ? It's the 
fear of being taunted that does it." 
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bring tbemselTes to write home to their friends and confess they are 
starring in the streets. To haye to put our address to a letter is a 
terrible trial to stiff-necked people, even though they be in rags. Do 
all I could — ^thouffh I'm sure I talked, and begged till my tongue 
was sore — I could not get that young woman to promise me she'd 
write as much as a dozen words to her friends. 'No, thai she 
wouldn't,' she said, ' not even if it cost her her life !' I neyer set 
eyes on such stubbornness of spirit in all my bom days." 

'' Well, such people must pay the penalty of their own>obstinacy/' 
ezdaimed the superintendent. ''But did she say anything about 
calling again in the morning ? for those gentlemen that were, here to- 
day seemed to take jspreat interest in her case, and wished to know 
what could be done for her." 

" Indeed I couldn't get her to make any regular promise," was the 
answer ; " for though ^e didn't say she woiMn^t come, still I'm sure 
she is too much nfnii of our finding out who she is ever to show her 
fooe inside this asylum again." 



CHAPTBB IV. 

ADBIFT. 

Whjlt a silent, dismal, deserted place is the City of London on a 
Sunday! 

It reminds one of Defoe's description of the metropolis durine the ' 
plague, when eyery shop and house was closed and barred, and the 
citizens had fled to the suburbs. 

On no other day are you made so conscious that nobody liyes 
there, for whilst in the other parts of the capital you catch, as you 
walk the streets after church, the sayoury lumes of the Sunday's 
baked meats that men in clean shirt-sleeyes are carrying steaminff 
through the thoroughfares, here no " bakings are carefully attended 
to ;" and indeed, there is hardly a baker's shop to be seen, unless it 
be such as driye a light-luncheon trade in buns, and biscuits, and 
coffee, and which, though on week days they swarm with clerks thick 
as flies about a tart-tray, are now closed up as tight as strong rooms. 

You can tell now how few of the large blocks of houses are used 
as dweOing-places by the citizens, for there is scarcely a wreath of 
smoke issuing from the crowded stacks of chimneys, and the air is -* 
dear and unfoffged with the sooty fumes, so that you are startled to 
be able to see from one end of Cheapside to the other, and wonder- 
atnick to&d that the roadway — which the day before was so blocked 
up with cabs, omnibuses, and yans, that you could almost haye run along 
their roo& like a line of housetops — ^is now nearly as open to the yiew 
as a railway cutting. The payements, too, that were yesterday black 
with their jostling, hurrying crowds, are now scarcely specUed by 
the fow stnigglers that saunter along them, whilst the one omnibus 
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tbat oreepB lazily on its jourcey 1ms Iiardlr n passenger in it, and h 
tho whole street to itself aa clear as a rnce- course. 

At the Old Btiiley, where, on other daya, tiio carta of the suburban 
carriers stand opiroaite the iim-yard, drawn up like a row of bathing- 
machines, the cocks and hens are out in the roadway scratching up 
the litter as in a fannynrd ; and farther down, iu front of the Criming 
Court, where, at other times, the entrance-door and the neighbouring 

fiublic-hoHsea are thronged with troops of witncBses and suspicJous- 
ooking prisoners' friends waiting the results of the trials within, 
now the pigeons walk unsoared along the canaeway, pecking the dust 
as they strut along; neither is there any longer here a smell of hot 
boiled beef, nor a cloud of steam issuing through the ares-raila of the 
adjoining eating-house, for the shutters are up there, and the linen- 
jacketed man that, in a state of perpetual perspirotion, carres the 
mddy rounds — big as butchers'-blocka — behind the ^nntJow, is now 
away airing himself, maybe, in the river's breene upon the halfpenny- 
boat. 

"Where are the colonies of clerks that yesterday you noted filling 
the dining-rooms in Bucklersbury, or feasting on tueir " half steak" at 
Joe's, Ned's, Sam's, or any other of the familiar tribe of Christian- 
named cliophouae-kcepers ? — where the array of porters and ware- 
housemen that worked at each block of buildings round about St. 
Paul's, peopling every floor as thickly as sailors do the decka of a 
merchantman ? — where the colony of bankers, merchants, factors, and 
brokers that gobbled their soup at Birch's, or took their sandwiches 
and sheny at the South American, or teased their stomachs with the 
cream-tuned tarta at PurcelTa ? The Bay-tree, too, is closed, and not 
a City man stands eating bia shilling suack " hot with TCgetables" at 
the counter; the Ixunhard-strect tayems, moreover, with their por- 
tions of pink pickled salmon spotting their pewter bars, have put up 
the chain and locked their doors, whilst the proprietors have driyen 
out in their light "ah»y" trapa to drink tea at Hompstead, Kow, or 
Harrow. 

Aa you wallc along the deserted streets, and glance up at each 
floor, you never see a human head at the windows ; nothing, indeed^ 
but piles of goods, oa if the shops had started to the upper stories 
as in a pantomime trick. The iron venotian-blind-Uke shutters ore 
down before every shop-window, ribbed as the sail of a Chinese 
junk, while before them slants the daylight reflector, casting its 
patch of brilliance rninly on the closed shop fronts. 

It is almost impossible to recognise Thamea-street again, for the 
wharves along the river-side have the gates all closed, except where 
the little wicket is left ajar ; and down the yards of some of these 
you can see the huge empty waggons, with their thick shafts 
turned back and pointing high in the air. Here, too, the cranea, 
that on a week-day project like iron gibbets from every floor, 
ore turned on one side, in the same manner as the cmtoh for 
the bottle-jack is bent back to the chimney-piece when the roast- 
ing has ceased. The carts no longer block the road, nor are 
there lingo bales dangling, like monster money-apiders from a tbreadf 3 
and swinging in the air. At the Cool Exchange, the only ttiin 
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stirring is the weathercock, and the office desks, seen through the 
windows of the floors above, look as deserted as those in a schoolroom 
dming the holidays. On the other side of the way, Billingsgate is 
lon^ and empty, and has a dreary, cloister-like stHlness about it ; 
and where but lately the air rang with a positive Babel of voices, you 
csn now hear a whistle echo against the metallic roofing^of the broad, 
expansive shed. The benches and stalls are packed on top of one 
another, like old discarded tables in a lumber room ; and as you look 
down into the basement through the square opening in the paving, 
that seems like the hatchway to a ship, you see the huge empty shell- 
fish tubs, giving the place the look ^of a large laundi^ out of work, 
rather than being the periwinkle and whelk portion of the market. 

Now step down to the floating-pier and see what a change the diay 
of rest has made in the traffic of the river, as well as the shore. So 
doubly silent is " the silent highway," that the birds chirping among 
the Old Exchange statues at Nicholson's wharf sound as noisy as the 
aviary at the Pantheon. There is not the flutter of a paddle-wheel, 
nor the roar of the escape-pipe to a newly-arrived steamer to be 
heard ; but the rushing ot the tide chafing against the bridge piers 
gargles in the ears, broken only by the barking of the curs — ^noisy as 
alarums — that are left alone on board the lighters to guard such as 
are moored close to the shore. 

There is '' no admission for visitors" at the docks on Sunday, and 
the big gates are closed, so that the little side door alone is lefb ajar 
for the ingress and egress of seamen, whilst the alphabetic warehouses 
seem stiU, moody, and closely barred as hulks ; and in the unfre- 
quented roadway outside the walls, a gang of yourig thieves from the 
parHeus of Eosemary-lane are playing " chuck ha'penny" without the 
dumce of a passing waggon to interrupt their game. 

Even money, too, seems idle on the day of rest. The Bank of 
England, squat as a cash-box, looks positively as if it were " to let," 
and you expect to see bills posted up at the various comers announc- 
ing the forthcoming sale of " the valuable effects." The coffers of the 
world now seem to be closed as a worked-out mine, and you wonder 
whether the great draining engine of five per cent, has ceased work- 
ing or not. Who passes his Sunday within this citadel of wealth ? If 
you were to pull tne bell, would anybody answer it P Who ever saw 
the Bank of England servant taking in the milk ? or a butcher's cart 
Off baker's truck waitiog at the area gate, even on a week day ? Is 
the man who guards the building on the Sunday twin-brother to the 
keeper of Eddystone Lighthouse P and is he too left there for four 
ween at a time to wander alone about the desolate place P 

Where have the silver-haired, prim-looking bankers of the de- 
serted Lombard-street flown to ? and where are the Exchange men 
that but yesterday crowded the quadrangle P Look through the 
iron gates and you will see the poor statue of Queen Victoria as 
lonely as a scarecrow in a com-fiela, and the whole place as desolate 
as ruins after a fire. 

Then London Bridge, the main duct of all the metropolitan traffic, 
where policemen, like dyke inspectors in Holland, are stationed to 
see thaii the great commercial tides setting in from Middlesex and 
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S msct t 9aw OD qniech' vitboot bieakiiig down the restrictioiis of 
tw CitT ; tliu Jmmrtut thoroogfa&re is now ao deu of rebicles that 
&sb^ wslk with ibeir duhlreQ in tlie rotdwrny ; and on the other 
Bie <^ ihe w«ur, m eompletdT hu the bluiiieu of the week ce&aed, 
&aX a nreci-ariW hu erected her stall on the entnnce-stepa of 
~ HoExsu CauoKU," and the pQed-np oranges, ranged in little 
pTzai&^2. Hke roldoi auum-balls, rest against the draed massiva 
c>x«; for the hop-uerdianta that rent the ofBces of the palatial 
hoiiiiii^ harv fotgottai all aboot their " pockets" for a time, and lefb 
tbe f**^**" of *" eeat. per cent." to the fniit-wonuui. 

A» Tva enter the narrow passages of Leadenhall-market, you 
tstalt mavbe aome bone-grubber, carrying a rush hand-bosket, and 
wbo snms to bare been taking advaatage of the solitude of the 
Sabbath to poiloin a slice of meat from the two or three carcases 
that an left >'«"F"E iii the open space. Here, too, the long rows of 
usoeenpied bnteaos' hooks seem like the luU;-pegs at a Bankrupt 
railwaT botd, and the narrow arcades of shops, with their shutters 
np, bare the appearance of some deserted Indian bazaar. Kot a 
fbiM&ll ia beua upon the payment, and the piano at the licensed 
game-deskr'a, jinglmg forth the lOOth Psalm, nils the place, like an 
emptr room, with its sounds. 

udeed, go where vou will — to "Wbitecbapel sliambleB, or the 
Temple — walk down taiinon-street. Barbican, or Bishopsgste — or 
Tisit the busiest of the public offices, such as the Post-ofGce or the 
India House — all is as quiet and des^icd as if it were some two or 
three boms after midnight, rather than only an hour or two after 
noon; ao that rou might fiuicy you were wandering through the 
sleeping city of the birr tale, and that all the bankers, merchants, 
and orokers, as wrll aa their attendant army of clerks, shopmen, and 
porters, were slumbering in their chambers, oa if spell-bound with 
the magic trance. 

But if the streets appear thus desolate to those who welcome the 
Sabbath as a day of rest and home retirement— how fearful]^ lonelj 
— and Bad must the City seem to the poor creatures who, without a 
shelter to hide in, are forced to wander out the day, waiting irnpo. 
tiently for the night to come and screen their wretcnedness with its 
darkness. On this day, when even the humble manage to put on 
clean linen, and unshorn beards have entirely disappeared, bow 
shame- stricken and heart-broken do those wretched beings seem who 
have to shuffle along the pavements in their eveij-day rags, wearing 
the one dust-colouzra aoit of tatters that even on the week day made 
~ T ahrink ftwt t hem with the fear of contact. 

ul who crept along the forsaken path- 

X where the warehouses lay the thickest, 

__._ing before slie entered it, to make cer- 

^Ith none better clad tbaii herself. Occn- 

(Qa in the corners of gateways or crouched 

V knees, renuiiuiug motionless as if in a 

lodging slic had eked oat what was 
[red at the asylum for &e houseless. 
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eating only when Her hunger grew painful, and allowing herself 
scarcely more than the rations dealt out to a shipwrecked crew. She 
felt hourly that her strength was failing her, and that both reason 
and body were giving way with her pangs. 

In the early morning — ^for the night had been passed dozing in a 
coffee-shop — she had crawled about the West-end ; but as the day ad- 
yanced, and the cleanly-dressed people began to stir abroad, she had 
gradually crept away oefore them, and so reached the lonely City. 
Whilst the crowds were flocking to church she hid herself down 
mews, and when the bells had ceased ringing she slunk forth again, 
and stole cautiously into one of those odd, out-of-the-way City 
churches, with a burial-ground like a back garden up a court, and 
whose congregation is always about as numerous as the audience to a 
scientific lecture at a mechanics' institution. Here she slided to the 
least conspicuous of the free seats and tried 'to pray, but the place 
was warm to drowsiness, and tired and faint as sne was, the hum of 
the organ lulled her to sleep. 

It had thawed during the day, but as the night came on, the sky 
grew clear and starry and the air keen and frosty, so that in a few hours 
the payements were a sheet of glass, and the lumps of mud as hard and 
sharp as the slag of a foundry. The street slush had, during her Sun- 
day's pilgrimage, oozed through the gaps and holes in her burst 
boots, and as the cold of the ni&;ht returned, her wet stockings frc^Be «^ 
to her chilled feet and wounded them at each step she took. 

Now she had not even a penny lefb to pay for the cup of cofiee 
that would have entitled her to a short slumber at the night houses 
with her head upon the table. She counted each hour tl^ough the 
night, as does a sick person restless with a fever, and heard the hun- 
di^ steeples of the City chiming the time, in the. darkness and 
chill of the early morning, until she thought the sunlight would 
never come again. 

As the air seemed to grow colder than ever at the fag-end of the 
night, and the streets had long been rid of the few remaining 
brawlers, leaving her the only wanderer through them, she grew 
more wretched and desperate than ever. Driven by the policemen -^ 
from doorHstep to door-step, and finding that she was not allowed to 
sit, much less sleep, in the thoroughfares, she began to think it 
better to end such a life as hers, and sauntered on, shuddering, to- 
wards the river. But when there, the water was like a sheet of steel, 
and looked sowitheringly cold as her mantle flew open in the nipping 
breeze, that her timid resolves took flight, and she felt she lackea the 
courage, even though heart-broken and half-frozen as she was, for 
such a death as that. 

So on she wandered again, half sleeping as she walked, and trying to 
find some hidden comer where, unseen by the policeman, she might 
doze against the wall, until at length the reviving bustle of the market 
carts roused her from her stupor, and she was filled with hopes, almost 
as £Eunt and comfortless as the cold morning light, that some lucky 
accident might happen to her in the coming day. 

How that day was lived through it is difficult to tell. The poor 
soul had abeaay been thirty odd hours adrift in the streets without 
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food or sleep, pr eyen "rest. Sdll, while the daylight lasted^ and 
London was alive witii the rattle of its traffic^ slie stag^j[8red along, 
borne faintly un bj the continual excitement of the paasing ihrongSy 
and feeling still a half presentiment that she would xneet with her 
hu£d)and somewhere amone; the crowd. 

But when she. saw anoUier night beginning to dusk the air, sad 
tbe lines: of streetJamps starting one after another into strings of 
lifffat, ake felt.no longer faint and torpid, but grew positively farioBS 
with the frenzy of the thought of passing anotiier «uch a time inthe 
streets. Moreover, the sky was overcast, and the half-melted snow- 
flakes fell now in a shower of sleet, that, as it beat against the fiice, 
stung the skin with the sharp splinters of ice mixed with the rain* 

Tl^n, more terxiUe than all, she began to feel that another life 
besides her own was at stake, and to be roused with all the madness 
of maternal instinct lest any danger should befid her child. 

Whither could she crawl to hide her head at such an hour P What 

Elace would open its doors to receive her? She had been turned 
:om the workhouse, and dismissed with a shilling from the last 
haven of all — ^the asylum for the houseless. 

It was no time for seeking shelter as a charity: she must have it, 
even though it be adjudged to her as a punishment. It had been 
refused her jis an act of mercy to herself ^ itahould now be farced 
upon her as an act of justice to others. 

The first thought was to do as she had read of women doing when 
rendered as desperate «s herself; and, stung by the anguish of the 
momenl^ she seized a stone from the newly-macadamis^ road, and 
was about to fling it at the first street lamp. But then came the 
thought that perhaps the authorities might ^stke pity on her for so 
trifling an oflence ; so, turning round, she flung the stone with all her 
remaining strength at the first brilliantly-lighted window that oaught 
her sight, and shattered a huge sheet of plate glass — as big as a mas- 
querade posting-bill — that adorned the showy £ront of a neighbouring 
shawl and mantle warehouse. 

At the sound of the crash and rattle of the glassy fragments, a 
crowd of shopmen rushed inte tbe street ; and on the woman confessing 
herself the oflender, it was but the work of a moment te hand her 
over to tbe police, whilst the enraged proprietor vowed " that if it 
cost him a hundred pounds, she should nave three months of it." 

And the tradesman was true te his word. 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE BEZJEASE. 

" Wha.t, Simcox, my boy, who'd have thought of seeing you P" 
" Bless my heart ! why it's Mr. Nathan, as I live !'* 
These gentlemen met outside Tothill-fields Prison. Mr. Simcox, 
of the firm of Simcox, Son, and Nicbolls, had his hand on the prison 
knocker, ready to lift tbe two hundred- weight of metal, when the ap- 
proachiug figure of Mr. Nathan, of Lyon's Inn, startled him from his 
purpose. 
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''This is the vex^ last place where I .shaald have thought of 
jBeeting you !" exclaimed that omameut to his professiaQ, Bimooz. 

''And I certainly ne?er expected to see you here^" returned the^ 
buckish Israelite. 

" If it a'n't impertinent, may I ask what hiings you to these 
pttrta?" 

" Well, do you know, I was just going to put the samequfisti0n to 
jou?" 

" Oh, IVe come about a poor woman who has got into trouble." v 

" Ha, ha ! and my case is with a female too." 

" The girl Tve come about is here in the name of Katherine ■ ^ 
Catherine — let me see — what's her other name ?" 

" It isn't Merton, is it ? "For that's the one I want." 

" Dear me ! this is strange. That's the very party I'm after, 
sure enough." 

"How remarkably odd! If it's .a £Eur question, who are you 
concerned for ?" 

" Oh, certainly — without prejudice, you know ! I oome here on the < 
part of the husband." 

" The husband ! He's a Frenchman, isn't he P Used to teach 
languages,. I think P Well, I'm instructed by the fiuuily— ^TCiy old 
clients of mine, and highly respectable people." 

" And what do ii^ want to do with the girl ?" 

" I really don't thmk I should like to go so £ir as to answer that 
question." 

" I don't see that it <san preiudice your case at all, for I am quite 
decided as to the course. J shall pursue." 

"I tell you what," proposed Simcox, "you: tell me and I'll tell 
you — ^that's fair." 

" Without prejudice, of course ?" 

" Certainly ! Well, I have come here to pay tiie fine, and release 
her." 

'' You surelv must be joking — thai^.s just my errand." 

" Bless my heart, you don't say so ! And what do ^u pvopese to 
do with her when you flet her out P" 

" WeU, as we are to be frank, the husband wishes to have her sent *^ 
oyer to France to him. He has taken a singing oofiee-house— « cqfS 
shantong^ as they call it — and " 

" Ah, I see ; and he thinks, as Eiatherine is a pretiy ^1, she'd look 
well sittiiig behind those portions of lamp sugar, and takmg the money 
for him." 

" And what does the father mean to do witKher, eh P" 

"Why, I am to send her down to an aunt of hers in the country, , 
and I belieYe she is to be despatched to Australia." 

" You speak as if jou were sure to hare her. You forget the hus- 
band has a prior daun." 

" We deny the marriage !" 

"And we are in a position to prove it. I have a copy of the 
certificate among the papers that my client has sent me." 

'' Nonsense ! tiiat fellow was villain enough to forge any document." 

" I tell you it was a houAJide maxxiage." 

"Pooh! pooh!" 
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" I intend to claim the woman on behalf of tlie husband." 

" And I shall go in with you and serve the prison authorities with 
notice, that if they deliver her up to you, they'll do so at their peril." 

" Well, well, we needn't quarrel about it here." And so saying, Mr. 
Nathan gave a heavy knock at the door. 

In a moment the ponderous gateway was open, and the two soli- 
citors were ushered mto the clerk's office at the side. 

Both, in their impatience, began shouting at the same time, '' I've 
called to pay the fine—" 

" One at a time, gentlemen," interfered the steady-going clerk. 

'' In the case of £[atherine Merton," said Mr. Smicox. '' I give 
you notice that you do not hand over the body to Mr. Nathan 
he ro " 



" And t have come to give you similar notice not to part with her 
to this gentleman ; I claim her on behalf of the husband." 

^ And I deny that there is any husband at all, and come here on 
the part of the father." 

'' Come gentlemen, you needn't quarrel about it," said the derk, 
solemnly, " neither husband nor father can claim her now." 

^' She hasn't been released ?" asked the lawyers in one breath. 

— The derk answered, gravely, " She was buned this morning." 
'^ Good Heavens !" cried Mr. Simcox, starting back. 

''Dear me! what an awful thing!" said Nathan, turning pale. 
" We have no power now, Simcox, so we had better so and nave a 
glass of sherry together, for the shock has made me feel quite faint.'* 

They were about to quit the office, when the derk called after 
them : " By-the-by, gentlemen, there's a baby — a little boy — that 
Katherine Merton has left behind her. What are we to ao with 
him !" 

" Boy!" they both exclaimed, as they stared at one another. 

Then Simcox said : " Oh, he belongs to the husband, clearly !" 

"Husband!" exclaimed Nathan. "Why, you denied the mar- 
riage just now. He'd better be sent home to his mother's family. 
Couldn't be in better hands, I'm sure." 

" Well, gentlemen," said the clerk, " settle it amicably between 
you ; which shall we hand the infant over to?" 

- " Oh, I've no instructions on the matter." 
" And I'm sure I've none." 

" I am certain my clients are of too high standing in the world to 
*" countenance any child of sin bom under such disgraceful circum- 
stances !" exclaimed the moral Simcox. 

"And I expect my client," tittered the wily Nathan, "will be 
only too glad to get nd of. the burden." 

" But will you leave the addresses of your clients, gentlemen," 
asked the clerk, " so that toe may communicate with them ?" 

Both the lawyers seemed to consider such a proceeding perfectly 
unnecessary, and precipitately left the prison. 

Now what fate, reader, think you, would be likely to await a being 
bom imder such circumstances, and in such a place? To what end is 
such a beginning likely to lead ? Is such a one likely to find the 
streets of London " paved with gold ?" 
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TOTING WOEKHOUSE AND FATHER PAEISH. 



CHAPTEB I. 

" D B A O G X D UP." 

Ait indiyidual, costumed in a fashion which partook of the conjoint 
characters of the police-inspector, the railway-g^ard, and the half-paj 
officer, jerked at the long dangling bell-pull, beside the gate of a large 
building, the architecture of which was of that non-ornate, govern 
ment-establishment, contract stlye peculiar to hospitals, prisons, mad- 
houses, factories, and barracks. 

That individual was a prison-warder, and that building a workhouse • 
— ^the workhouse of " St. Lazarus Without.'* 

" The House" — as all the poor in the neighbourhood called it, speak- ' 
ing of it as if there was no other house in the entire parish wortny of 
consideration, and alwaTS prefixing the definite article to it, as mer- 
chants talk of '* the Bank*' when referring to any of the places of 
business belouging to Messrs. Coutts, Drummond, Hoare, Twining, 
Sogers, and Co. — the House, we repeat, was of the true parochial 
pattern, such as may be seen in almost any quarter of the metro- 
polis. Had it not been for its high outer wall, it might have been 
mistaken for an hospital; but for its want of bars before the windows, 
it might have been supposed to be a prison ; if it had only 'had a 
tall chimney-shaft, the stranger in London might have come to the 
conclusion that it was an extensive factory ; or a couple of sentries 
pacins in front of it, and a few pairs of regimental trousers drying- 
outside the windows, would have convinced the visitor from a garrison 
town in the country that it was some barracks. 

The little square wicket in the gate was opened, and a round, red 
face appeared behind the gridiron-like bars. The eyes of the face 
twinkled again as they glanced at the prison-arms on the warder's 
stand-up collar, and the mouth was seen to expand into a grin as its 
owner said : 

" Now then, what's up ? Ton a'n't come after any of our chaps, 
hare you?" 

The prison officer felt somewhat piqued that the ^' parish" should 
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presume to address the ^* county*' in so trifling a tone, and answered 
as sharply as if he had been on drill — " Letter from the guy'nor." 

The gate was unlocked, and, when the warder had passed through, 
a woman carrying a child was about to follow, whereupon the work- 
house porter thrust her back, saying : 

" Now, young 'ooman, where's your rorder ?" 

" A' right !" cried the turnkey, with true official elision. " One 
of our female warders. Tou're to receive the body of this here 
baby," he added, as he nodded at a long roll of clothes that the 
woman was carrying under her mantle. 

Now, if the male official had been roused at the porter's want of 
proper respect for his superiors, the female one — ^who wore the full 
uniibrm of blue-trimmed bonnet and green-plaid cloak, distinctive of 
a prison-matron — ctcw positively crimson with indignation at the 
idea of being mistaken for an applicant for relief. She felt, however, 
that it was beneath her as an " officer," who had been " many years 
in the service," to bandy words with a workhouse porter, much as she 
might have been inclined to tell him " a bit of her mind.*' 

Inside the workhouse gate the Union character of the place was as 
unmistakable as the Union Jack itself. Close beside the gateway 
was the little square cottage of a porfcer's lodge, placed there like a 
huge doff-kennel to guard the entrance. The big, brawny old 
Boldier who did duty as gate-keeper, had evidently b^n chosen with 
a view to the overawing of '* sturdy vagrants ;" and thou£;h display- 
ing but little softness in his nature, exhibited an odd fancy for 
pigeons and singing-birds ; for against his door-post a lark hopped 
about upon a few square inches of turf, and the room inside the lodge 
was as chirrupy as a barber's shop with its cages of linnets and gold- 
finches, whilst the pigeons strutting about the large, bare, gravelled 
court-yard — ^as pompous and gorgeous as beadles — ^belonged also to 
the official. 

Across the yard was the big entrance-hall, where rows of black 
leathern fire-buckets dangled from the ceiling, as at an insurance 
office ; and once within this, the true character of the building was 
made apparent to every sense. The nose could sniff pauperism in 
"the smell of bread and gruel which pervaded the air. The eye read 
helplessness and poverty-stricken dependence in the crook-backed 
old figures, tottering about, as if palsied vrith weakness, in their suits 
of iron-grey ; whilst the ear recognised the same tale in the mumbling, 
wheezy voices, the asthmatic coughs, and the occasional shouting of 
the hale officials into the ears of the half-fatuous inmates — ^for all 
about the place were " so hard of hearing" that they had to use their 
hand as an ear-trumpet when spoken to. 

To cross that workhouse threshold was to step, as it were, into 
another countnr, peopled only by beings in their second childhood ; 
and the sieht of such a multitude of old creatures, toddling along with 
all the ricketiness of babyhood, set the mind wondering how so many 
shaky greybeards—for all were far older and weaker than any seen 
abroad in the streets — could ever have been collected together. It 
. was, indeed, a perfect museum of old age, where every variety of de- 
crepitude might be noted and studied. A few of the inmates went 
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staggering across tbe sanded floors, propped on two sticks/* others 
sat out on the yard-benches in the spots where the sun fell, hoping 
to add a little heat to their expiring flres ; and many of these had white 
nightcaps showing under theur hats, as though they were always ready 
for sleep, and full^ prepared for the last long nap of all. 

The prison officials were ushered by a trembling old pauper '' mes- 
senger" — ^who, by virtue of his office, had been promoted to the dignity 
of an entire suit of cords, and looked not unlike a superannuated 
charity boy — ^into the deserted board-room, where they were left for a 
while to scan the " regulations concerning disorderly and refractory 
paupers," or to study the " dietary tables," or else to pore over the 
maps that hung round the room as thickly as show-boards at a railway 
station. They had also time to contemplate the portrait of '* Mab- 
OABXT Flehing," who, as the inscription said, ** died in this work- 
house, aged 103 ;" as well as to reckon, by the number of maho^my 
chairs drawn up in single file along the walls, how many guardians 
were in the habit of sitting, on full board days, round that ample green- 
baize-covered, horse-shoe table, which, with the high-backed chfur 
standing alone at the upper end of it, seemed to fill the entire place. 

In a few minutes the master entered with the governor's letter 
open in his hand. He looked at the baby, whose little chin the female 
waider was now busy tickling, in the hopes of coaxing it into a smile, 
and said: 

'' Oh, that's the child, is it p It seems healthy enough ! No skin 
disease, eh ?" 

'' It's as beautiful a baby as ever was bom, bless its little heart !'* 
answered the female officer, as she continued to fondle the in&nt ; 
"and has all its limbs straight, thank goodness." 

" The covemor tells me here that its name is Philip Merton," 
proceeded the master, glancing at the note. 

" Yes ; Merton was the name the mother was in by," replied the 
woman ; " and an exceedingly well-conducted ]^erson she was." 

The master went on reading the letter, speaking aloud as he did so ^ 

" * The mother died in prison of puerperal fever,' — ah ! — very good 
— ^*four days after the birth of the child,'^Kiear me! sad case — 
very good — * can't say whether married or not,' — ^hem — ah! very 
good — * reason to suppose the relations of the mother are well off",' — 
so^so, indeed — ^very good — ' but no clue as to their name, or where- 
abouts,' — tut ! tut ! how unfortunate ; well, we must see whether toe 
oan find 'em out, and make them pay for the maiQtenance of the child." 

Then opening the door, he cned out : 

"Here, Hogsflesh, ask the matron to be good enough to step this 



way." 



When that lady made her appearance, a conversation took place 
to whether any (tf the mothers then in the Union could be found '*' 

willing to nurse the child in addition to her own. 
The matron ran over the namea of several, and at last said : 
" There's Mary Hazlewood ! I'm sure her little Bertha is no draff 

upon such a strong, healthy woman as she is ; and she'd be glad 

enough to take the boy, I dare say, for the allowance of beer and .. 

meat she'd get by it." 

d2 
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The conversation waa suddenly brought to a close by IIo|;sfle8h 
again appearing at the door, and saying, as he thrust his head m : 

^' Please, there's three ounces of wine wanted for the infirmary— 
and quick, please." 

It was, therefore, rapidly settled that the proposition should be 
made to the before-mentioned strong and healthy woman, and the 
female warder took her parting kiss at the plump cheeks of the 
unconscious little outcast, prattling to it in childish language the 
while ; and even though it was fast asleep, telling it that they would 
all come and see it, and bring it some nice playthings as soon as it 
was old enough to use them. 

In a short while afterwards the hungry little Philip was butting 
his head like a young lamb against the side of Mary Hazlewoo^ 
whilst his pauper foster-sister was put to suck her fist and sprawl in 
the workhouse cradle at the foot of the woman. His prison baby* 
clothes had been exchanged for the blue-and-white-striped frock and 
the duster-like checked pmafore, composing the workhouse infant suit. 

The *' mothers* ward" (for so the room allotted to the women with 
infants was- called — in contradistinction to '' the nursery," which was 
set aside for such children only as were old enough to be taken from 
the breast) was a kind of outhouse at the back of the " women's 
side" of the building. The yard which led to it was appropriated at 
once to exercising and the drying of the pauper linen. 

The ward itseu was a cleanly-looking, whitewashed room, of the 
size of a three-stall stable, with a raftered roof showing above. 
There was a strong smell of babies and babies' -food pervading the 
place. On the hobs of the fireplace were rows of saucepans and tin 
pannikins to keep up a constant supply of warm pap ; and the rails 
of the high, guard-like fender were hung with an array of lilliputian 
linen, such as shirts, hardly bigger than sheets of note-paper — socks, 
but little larger than thumb-stalls — and coloured frocks, of about the 
same size as the squares of chintz in a patchwork counterpane. The 
room seemed positively crowded with cradles, for they were ranged 
along the wall m lines like so many tiny boats drawn up on a beach. 

Some of the little pauper infants were prqpped up in their cradles, 
amusing themselves with the rude playthings that the mothers had 
invented to quiet them. One had a rag-doll ; another was thumping 
a tin plate, and crowing at the sound it made ; and a third was 
rattling some pebbles in one of the pannikins. A few of the mothers, 
with tlieir babes in their arras, were walking up and down the room, 
endeavouring to send them to sleep by patting their backs, and 
hissing the while as a groom does when rubbing down a horse; 
and others were seated on the benches with their infants in their 
laps, jogging them on their knees to allay the fretfulncss of teething, 
whilst the poor little ones sat with their dimpled fists half down their 
mouths, or else biting at their mother's finger as it rubbed their 
swollen gums. 

Yet many of the pauper mothers, despite the wretched character 
of the place, were playing with their little ones, though hardly enter- 
ing into the baby games. One, as she leaned back on the form, was 
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teaching a bare-legged, half-dressed little thing to walk along her 
knees and body up " IkDimmy's-hill ;" and another kept dabbing her 
hand over her baoe's mouth, in order to make it babble like the 
bleating of a young lamb ; whilst a third was tickling her little one's 
£Eit neck, and digging her fingers into the rolls of flesh, till it cooed 
and gurgled again with infantine delight. 

And yet there was a melancholy about the maternal fondling 
at the pauper nursery that contrasted forcibly with such scenes in 
the homes even of the poorest outside the Union walls. Not only 
were no lullaby songs heard there, but every woman in the place was 
satisfied that bitter misfortune, rather than any imprudence of her i 
own, had brought her to *^ the house," so that there was a gloom of ^ 
misery and persecution over all ; and, indeed, they talked among 
themselves of little else than the neglect, trials, and privations thej 
had endured before coming to the Union. 

Those who were married among the number told either how they 
had been deserted by their husbands, or how their homes had been 
broken up by ill-health or want of employment. One recounted how 
her husband, who was a field-laboiurer, went out for a holiday, and 
she had never ''set eyes on him since;" another explained how 
overwork had ruined her good man's health, saying that " the hours 
with his light cart at the railway was too many for him." The un- 
married mothers, too, had all the same tale ot neglect and broken 
promises to tell. As at a debtors' prison, indeed, the inmates, one 
and all, protested their ruin had been brought about by no failing of — 
their own. 

One of the most melancholy and pathetic features of the pauper nur- 
sery, too, was the very innocence of the babes, which in any other place 
would have charmed you ; for, as you were startled to see the mothers 
apparently settled down to the wretchedness of the Union, rather 
than being heart-broken with shame at the thought of being disco- 
vered in such a^ome, so you were shocked and pained to find the little 
ones laughing and playing with their workhouse toys, unconscious of 
the degradation of tneir lot. Nor could you help pitying the wretched 
mothers themselves. You knew that it is but mothers' instinct, even 
for the vilest, to wish their offspring to be other than themselves — 
for every woman, however lost to worldly pride, is at'.least ambitious 
for her child, and would, if she had her will, have it begin Hfe at the 
very topmost " rung" of the ladder : what wormwood, then, must 
it be to ner soul to find him beaten down, as here, to the very dust, 
even before the battle of life has begun, and degraded to the lowest 
ranks ere he has done anything to forfeit his honour. 

The life of a workhouse infant has as little variety connected with 
it as that of a lighthouse keeper. The days of little Philip Merton 
came one after another, and were as similar in appearance as those in 
a new diary, without an event worth noting to fill up the blank. 
Even the old mill-horse is said to have enjoyed the pleasing relaxation 
of turning the other way on the Sabbath, but to the Union babies 
Sunday brought no difference to the week's monotony of periodical 
pap and gruel. True, Sunday was white pinafore day, and there were 
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DO dothes thai hanging to diy in the exercising yard ; and the 
workhouBe chapel organ, too, might be heard droning across the yard, 
about as loud as the hum of a bumble-bee among the flowers : but 
although the mothers told the children to " listen to the music," they 
none of them, poor things ! knew what music was — ^for not even an 
itinerant hurdy-gurdy was ever heard within the walls of St. Lazarus 
Without ; nor had they ever seen a bumble-bee ; nor, indeed, a flower 
(as nothing grew in tliat small Sahara of' a gravelled yard) ; neither 
was any living animal seen within the Union gates, beyond the tabby 
cat out of the " old women's ward." 

But the workhouse babes could not even enjoy the sports peculiar 
to infancy, such as thrusting in their dolls' eyes, or sucking the tail 
of a sucking-pig ; for in St. Lazarus's Union the dolls' ejes were 
stitched in black thread upon the rag faces ; and such delicacies aa 
sucking-pigs have never been heard of as forming part of the work- 
house rations — even within the memory of Margaret Fleming herself^ 
who died, as we have said, aged 103. 

Mary Hazlewood, with her two infjants, had so much to do, that 
the days passed anythinfi; but slowly with her. By the tune night 
came round and she had the children cleanly dressed for bed — ^for 
the washings were as regular as the meal hours — and cuddling one 
another in their cradle, she was glad to sit down quietly beside them, 
and dam their tiny workhouse clothes ; and then, as she saw their 
hair mixing together on the pillow, she would declare that she was 
getting to Hke that dear Flul almost as much as her Bertie, though 
it wasn't doing right to her own flesh and blood. 

The woman, indeed, belonged to a better class. Her husband had 
been a seafaring man, and had gone out one morning — after a few 
words, when rather the worse for liquor — to look for a ship, but had 
never returned ; and whether he had deserted her, or stumbled over 
the dock's side, she had been unable to learn. The birth of her 
child had forced her into the workhouse ; but here she had conducted 
herself so much to the satisfaction of the matron that, on the death 
of the old woman who looked after the children in the upper nursery, 
she was installed as nurse to the family of little two-year-old out- 
casts. 

By the time Philip had reached his second year, and had been 
transferred to the upper nurser}^ he had, thanks to his foster-mother, 
grown into a plump, healthy-looking child, and so fat, too, that be had 
mere creases for joints and dimples for knuckles. His hair was light- 
brown, while his skin was pinky and transparent, so that it had otten 
been a debate with the mothers in the ward, as to whether he would 
grow up fair or dark. He was still too young for his features to have 
any distinct mark about them ; nor did they bear as yet any trace of 
his father having been a foreigner ; though, perhaps, he was quicker 
in his temper and more sudden in his afiectiou^ than any of his little 
playmates. He was a great favourite among the women, from his 
pretty fresh colour ; and the matron, in her rounds, often pinched 
his cheeks as she went by, and called him her little pet, with the 
long, dark eyelashes. 

The occasional visits, too, of the female warders from the prison. 
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served to throw, not only an importance, but a sympathy, about the 
little fellow ; for it soon got bruited about that his mother had once 
been " a lady," and had died in prison after days of destitution in the 
streets. Thus he got to be the most petted of all the pauper children ; 
and if erer he toddled to the other side of the yard, and paid a visit to 
the old women's ward, there was almost a quarrel among the aced crones 
there as to who should have him on her knee, or hold the cat for 
him to stroke and pull about. And even when he went over theie 
with '* sister Bertie^" as he was taught to call her, the ounce papers 
of brown sugar allowed to the poor old creatures were brougat out 
more as. a grand feast for " Phil" than to please the little girl. 

There were some fifteen wretched little pauper children in the 
nursery. There was little Annie Inwards, who had neither father 
nor mother — and there was Susey Collins, whose father had been 
killed at the railway — and Billy Thompson, whose three little brothers 
were in the Union also, but had been sent to the infirmaty for ill 
health — and Tommy Liddle, whose aunt wouldn't keep him any longer 
— and ten or eleven others, all with some wretched story, which 
affected everybody but themselves almost to tears. 

But among the number there were two for whom little Phil had 
very different feelings. The one was Emma Dixon, a big girl of eight, 
whose mother wasn't "right in her head," and wouldn't let her go to 
school ; and her the little fellow was almost as much afraid of as he 
was taken with poor blind Willie, who had come out of " Pancridge 
Union," as the women called it, and who had no other name that they 
knew of. But this one, after sister Bertha, he loved better than all 
the rest — though he hardly knew why. "When a mere baby, Phil 
had been attracted towards the blind boy by the strange, wandering, 
upturned look of his dead opaque eyes, and next to the cat, Willie's 
eyes were the most curious sight for him in the place ; so he would 
sit and watch the restless, useless eyeballs, and as they seemed to 
turn back into the head, ask a thousand childish questions of the 
afflicted little orphan. 

When any strangers or guardians came to see the Union, Xurse 
Hazlewood, as they called her now, and who had grown as fond as a 
hen of her brood, would show their little chubby legs and arms to 
prove they were "all well taken care of," impressing upon the visi- 
tors that they were as " sweet and clean as a new pink" — and to 
do the woman justice, she was as continually cleaning her little ones 
as a cat does her kittens. 

For three years Phil stopped in the workhouse, till, in his little 
mind, it was not only a home but an entire world to him. Seldom 
did his walks extend beyond the limits of the exercising-ground, so 
that he had no knowledge of nature, or hardly of mankind. So en- 
tirely had his little life, indeed, been hemmed in by tlie Union walls, 
that he grew up with a notion that there were only two classes of 
people in the world-^paupers and guardians; and, consequently, 
when he and the other little ones were allowed, as a great treat, to 
so out for a walk with Nurse Hazlewood, he would caQ every well- 
dressed man that passed " a guardy," whilst every respectable dame 
he pointed at as a " matey" — ^the nursery name for matron. 
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Nor had the Utile fellow any more viyid idea as to the necesaitj of 
working in order to live. He had seen day after dajr go by and some 
three or four hundred people regularly supplied with food without 
the least exertion on their part : and he had got to fisuicy that nature 
sent breakfasts and suppers in the same way as she did light and 
darkness. The only work of which he had any notion was washing 
and cooking ; for he had often been into the laundry on one side of 
the yard, and it was a favourite amusement of his to peep down into 
the kitchen and watch the big cauldrons of gruel being stirred. Ac- 
cordingly, the men he had seen working when out on his walks he 
had fancied to be playing. Though, too, he had neyer asked himself 
or any one else where bread or gruel came from, it is almost certain 
that tI he had been hard pushed on the subject, the boy would have 
shown there was some vague idea lingering in his mind that quartern 
loaves were obtained in the same manner as the paving-stones he had 
seen dug up out of the roads ; whilst gruel, no doubt, he thought to 
be as easily collected in tubfuls as the rain-water they caught for the 
washing. 

As for money, he had never even heard the chink of it, and had 
a shilling been shown to him, he would probably have taken it for 
one of the Union metal buttons. 

When little Philip had turned his third year, it came to the time 
when he must quit' the Union for the pauper farm-schools in the 
suburbs. Little Bertha was to go with him, but blind Willie and 
Nurse Hazlewood, or "mother," as he called her — his only other 
friends in the world — were to stay behind. The two children were 
hardly aware that they were about to bo taken away " for good ;" 
and as they were being dressed for their departure, they were full of 
glee, under the idea that they were going for a short time outside of 
the old brick walls ; so they laughed and clapped their hands, whilst 
Nurse Hazlewood was sobbing so that she could hardly see to tic their 
clothes for the tears that were in her eyes; She knew that she could 
stop the leaving of her daughter, but over her foster-boy she had no 
power ; and then came the idea that even if Bertha did remain with 
her there inside those four high walls, she would grow up half silly, 
like Emma Dixon, the crazy woman's child. The poor thing sobbed 
and moaned as if her heart were breaking, but still she was deter- 
mined, for the child's sake, to bear up against the agony of the part- 
ing. 

And when the time came for leaving, and she saw the two uncon- 
scious children eager to quit her, she flung her arms round them and 
pressed them to her till all the clean clothes she had been so busy ar- 
ranging were crumpled and soiled with her affection. 

They had at last to tear the children away by force, and as they 
did so, she cried aloud, " I can never let them go, matron ; oh ! don't 
take them from me." 

In kindness the little ones were hurried away from her, and as the 
door closed, the poor pauper mother flung herself on the table, and 
bursting into a convulsion of grief, called God to help her, crying 
aloud, "All's gone from me ! afl's gone from me now ! I'm a lone 
woman — lone — ^lone !" 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THB PAUPEB BOT'S NEW HOME. 

YouB true Londoner seems to have as little affection as a bird for 
the place of his birth — the prevailing desire among Cockneys being to 
get away from their parent metropolis, and settle down in some civic 
country-cousin of a suburb. A statistical quidnunc has laid it down 
as an ethnological law, that scarcely a Londoner can trace a pure 
Cockney descent for three generations, urging that if the great- 
grandfather of a family had been bom within sound of Bow-bells, 
the great-grandson seldom remains in the capital to inhale smuts with 
luB air, but retires to end his days in the land of pure milk and fresh- 
cut vegetables. 

We cannot say whether there be any general truth in the statist's 
views of Cockney genealogy, but certain it is that London is becoming 
more and more a city of warehouses, chambers, wharfs, offices, and 
shops, rather than dwelling-houses and lodgings. Now that the 
metropolis has been transformed into a huge spider's web, with rail- 
way fibres radiating from its centre, the citizen, like the round- bellied 
insect itself, builds up a little retreat on one side of the ^at web, 
and is only seen to dart along the lines when there is anything " alive 
and stirring" that promises a " good catch" for him. 

It is this yearning for a mouthful of country air that sends the Lon- 
doner — ^yellow and smoke-dried as a Finnic haddock — gasping down 
to the sea-side every autumn, and it is a like craving to see more of 
the earth and its vegetation than the disc of mangy turf within the 
railings of a square that has caused the mushroom towns, with their 
colonies of lath-and-plaster villas and. tiny stucco mansions, to spring 
into existence around every suburban railway station. 

By means of fast " business trains," Brighton is now scarcely far- 
ther from the capital " by rail" than is Hampstead by " 'bus ;" and 
the longitude of Windsor, measured by time, is hardly greater than 
that of St. John's Wood computed by the " City Atlas." And so it 
comes that morning and evening trains, as long as sea-serpents, rush 
up and down the line with each joint of their monster tail closely 
packed with season-ticket-bearing merchants. 

Near one of these small and new out-of-town towns was situated 
the pauper school to which the hero of our story was consigned. 
The town itself was as yet only in the bud, for many of the carcases 
of the houses had hardly had time to blossom into villas. Every patch 
of ground had a board up, announcing, '* Tms eligiblb sitb to be 
LBT our A, BUiLDOfO LEASE." Of the residences already erected, the 
larger majority were still unfinished, the works having been brou|;ht 
to a sudden stoppage by the evident bankruptcy of the speculatmg 
builder, and of these the '* desibable oabcases" were advertised for 
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Bale ; whilst tho few tenements that had been completed and rendered 
fit for habitation were in the excruciatingly genteel style of compo- 
grandeur, and in the " florid Cockney order" of architecture. They had 
all palatial porticos, and a double importance had been given to them 
by the cunning' of tho architect, who, by building them in pairs, had 
succeeded in imparting to two small houses the dignity of one large 
one. Each couple of villas, too, had a carriage-drive, big enough for 
a pony-chaise between them, and the little shrubs and delicate trees 
in the strips of gardens were evidently only just out of the nurseffy. 
Sotted dl about ^ras a thick sprinkling of public-houses, showing that 
the place was a favourite resort for Sunday excursionists from London ; 
and every one of the taverns had a grand balcony, fitted witb benches^ 
at the first floor, besides a flat roof, furnished with tables and a flag- 
staff for the accommodation of Cockney smokers. 

The St. Lazarus Industrial School was a long building, as plain in 
its architecture and set with as many windows as a contracting- 
builder's factory. It was of red brick, with white trimmings, and 
cocked-hat like pediments to the wings, that gave it a thorough 
British regimental look ; and it stood on the top of a hill, surrounded 
by its own grounds, and with an enormous central shaft rising above 
its roof like a lanky lighthouse. It had nothing of the look of a 
school, for there were no rows of white-curtained beds to be seen at 
the windows ; so that you expected, as you went by, to hear the whir 
of wheels and the clatter of hammers rather than the hubbub of chil- 
dren at play. 

On approaching the walls of the play'-ground, however, the hum of 
hundreds of voices burst on the ear like the roar of the sea heard 
inland, and you saw hovering over the huge quadrangle behind the 
building a multitude of paper kites of all shapes and sizes, that seemed 
like so many birds poised in the air. The branches of the trees, too, 
around the wall were garlanded with tho tattered remains of kite 
tails and bodies that had got entangled among the twigs, and made 
them look, with the bits of paper and string clinging to them, as 
untidy as old brooms. 

In this building were housed some seven hundred children, who, 
like young Phil, had been thrown upon the parish for supj^wrt. 
They w-ere of all ages ; some so young that they could hardly walk 
steadily, and others almost strong and expert enough to get a living 
for themselves ; and they were of all castes, too. A few had fathers 
and friends; though such parents were hardly worth the mentioning for 
the assistance they could afford their oflspriug in tho world, for they 
were mostly paupers, like the children, whom poverty had stripped of 
home and cut off from tho claims and ties of kindred. Fewer still 
had relations who were in a position to visit them, and bring them 
small tokens of remembrance — petty offerings that had been squeezed 
out of the out-door relief, and yet were prized and envied as much 
as any hamper of good things ever received at the most " select" 
academy for young gentlemen. Tho majority of tho pauj)er pupils, 
indeed, were the mere waifs and strays of the world — social drift- 
wood and salvage, cast upon the shores of London from the many 
wrecks of the stormy city. Some of those were foundlings, wretched 
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little beings picked up (m a door-step, for whom even parochia 
▼igilonce could not trace a pedigree. Others were orphans in the 

Erofoundest sense of the word, with onl j parish guardians for a step- 
ither, and who could never remember any home, nor, indeed, the 
inside of any house but that of the Union. A large proportion, 
moreover, bore the ironical stigma of being** love children," though 
these had known so little of love in the world, that once got rid of 
by their " unfortunate" mother, they had never seen her face or 
heard her voice afterwards. 

The pauper school was the rag-fair of life, whither was brought ' 
the refuse of society — the " things" that had been discarded as so 
much lumber ; and, as in the old- clothes' market the mind wonders 
what is the history of the left-off coats, trousers, bonnets, and gowns 
collected there, as well as what possible use they can be hereafter 
put to, so, in this assemblage of infant cast-offs, one cannot help 
speculating as to the origin and ultimate destiny of the poor living 
rags and tatters that others have flung aside as being utterly worth- 
less to them. 

Of course, little Phil, mere babe as he was, was no more aware of 
the misery and degradation of his position in the world than a lord- 
ling in long clothes is conscious of the peculiar good fortune that 
has befallen him. Young Phil sipped his gruel &om the iron spoon 
with an appetite as keen as that with which the sprig of nobility 
sucks his " soojee," from his silver pap-boat ; for such undeveloped 
palates have not yet learned to discriminate between the vulgar and 
refined flavour of the diflcrent metals in the mouth. Neither had 
the little lad the faintest sense that the house he lived in was in any 
way different from that of other people ; for, could he have expressed 
his ideas on tlie subject, and generalised upon the rules of life, he 
would as surely have laid it down that all children are bom in 
workhouses, as a savage would that blankets and rum are the 
perfection of human luxury. Consequently, had Phil been made to 
understand, while on his way to the St. Lazarus Industrial School, that 
he was going to spend the next ten years of his life at a pauper 
academy, he might have burst into tears at the tidings ; still, nis 
sorrow would have been caused by the thought that he was leaving 
" home" and Mammy Hazlewood for good ; for the Union was linked 
in his little mind with all that made life dear, while tlie workhouse 
women, who had shared their ounce packets of sugar with him, 
seemed to his purblind vision the most admirable and favoured of 
human beings. 

The old pauper, who drove the workhouse covered-cart in which 
Phil and Bertha were being taken to the school, was an object of no 
slight envy and importance in the little community of St. Lazarus, 
getting, as he did, extra rations of meat and beer for tho duty. He 
was remarkable for the peevishness of old age, and, from a half-idea 
that he was earning his living, had grown to have a contempt for his 
fellow-paupers, as well as to treat them with all the tyranny of petty 
authority. He seemed disgusted with the playfulness ana restless- 
ness of the children on the journey, for when they came near him, 
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and shouted '* Qee, gee !" to the horse, and touched the reins, or 
wanted to handle the whip, he grew as growly as an old lapdog at tht 
tricks of a kitten, and cried out, '* Lie down, or I'll give you a crack." 
Nor was he more inclined to listen to their wonderings and prattle 
by the way ; for when they beheld a fashionable footman for the first 
time in their lives, and — ^taken with the brifi;ht colours of the livezy, 
as the man strutted, cane in hand, after his mistress — ^inquired if 
he was not a beadle, the old pauper grew more surly than ever at 
the mere mention of that despotic functionary, ana, shaking the 
children's hands off his shoulders, said, '* Cuss all beadles !— ^on't 
bother me." 

On reaching the suburbs, and seeing the cows grazing in the fields, 
little Bertie, whose knowledge of natural history did not extend 
beyond the cat in the old women's ward, clapped her hands and 
jumped about, as she called out, " Puss ! puss !" 

" Gro back'ards, will you !" snarled the old driver, angry at being 
roused out of his half-doze over his pipe. 

Then came a young ladies' school, with the little girls walking 
two-and-two, and the tall mistress behind, whereupon both the chil- 
dren seemed to fancy that the governess occupied the same position 
as Mary Hazlewood had to them, for they exclaimed, at the top of 
their little voices, " Nursey ! nursey !" 

" Confound yer, keep quiet!" snapped the tetchy old fellow, as he 
knit his shaggy eyebrows at the little ones, till he looked as grim as 
a Skye terrier. 

We need not impress upon the reader that when a child is taken 
to a pauper-school, the reception is neither so endearing nor en- 
couraging as that which usually occurs when any new "young 
friend" is introduced to the classic head of a genteel academy. 

At the St. Lazarus Industrial School, the new comers were shown 
into no handsome reception-room, nor was any cake or wine had up 
to stop the tears of the fresh pupils ; neither was Phil taken between 
the knees of the master and patted on the head, nor told he would 
one day become as distinguished a gentleman as his father. Not 
that the children were ill-treated on their arrival at the pauper schools, 
but rather they were received in the regular way of business, and 
little or no heed given as to whether they cared about coming there. 

Poor Phil and fiertie, indeed, were handed from the workhouse cart 
as unceremoniously as parcels from a railway van, and the same ticket 
given with them in acknowledgment of their receipt. Phil heard 
the superintendent read the piece of paper, beginning, " Please to 
receive the following children,^* and saw him stare first at himself 
and then at Bertie, as he muttered, " An orphan, and one other 
child ;'* but the poor boy could hardly tell what it all meant. He felt 
frightened at the sight of the new fiices and the big building, but 
still he had no definite idea that the place was to be his home for 
many a year to come, or that he was about to be separated from his 
foster-mother. 

When, however, the grumbling old driver had mounted into the 
workhouse van again, and the children heard the wheels crunch over 
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the gravel drive on its way back to the Union, both the little things 
UDderstood for the first time that they were to be left behind, and 
struggled to get to the door, screaming the while, " Mamma, come 
to me ! Mamma, come to me !*' 

A child*s fears are always excessive, and seem to grown people, 
from their intensity, like the caricatures of emotion, for with the 
Tery young there is no judgment to check the imagination, and 
fright once raised outruns all probability where there is no experience 
to check it. Little Phil and Bertha trembled and sobbed as if they 
had a confused notion that they were about to be killed. Every face 
they saw seemed to be of the ugliest possible character to their 
minds, for no matter whether it came smiling or frowning to them, 
they screamed and roared as if it belonged to that ideal enemy of all 
children, "Old Bogie" himself. If they had ever heard of fairy 
tales — and among the illiterate paupers such nursery-book lore is un- 
known — the little things would assuredly have fancied they had got 
into the castle of the Ogre in Hop-o'-my-Thumb, or into the strong- 
hold of the Giant in Jack and the 3ean-stalk, and that all the chil- 
dren whom they saw were intended to be eaten up alive. 

first of all, they were half frightened to death by a tall woman, 
who dragged them through long passages and up steep stone stairs to 
a room, where their workhouse clothes were taken off, as if they were 
really going to be murdered on the spot ; and they made certain that 
such was to be the case, when, despite their screaming and cries for 
^urse Hazlewood, they were pluuged into a bath full of hot water, 
and there scrubbed till their skins and eyes smarted again with the 
friction and the soap. 

Nor was their confidence in any way restored when, dressed in the 
school costume, they were taken into the infant playground, where a 
hundred little things were playing about ; for as soon as the new comers 
entered, the others left off their games, and drew round them in a 
circle, staring at them like so many sheep at a dog. Phil and Bertha 
did nothing but cling together and cry, for they were too young even 
to say a word of consolation to each other ; their little minds indeed 
being filled with a dull blank of grief. At supper they left their slice 
of bread-and-butter and mug of milk-and-water untouched, for then 
they were scared by the sight of the fifty little ones gathered to- 
gether in the nursery for the meal, and they had never seen so many 
children assembled in one room before. Everything they saw and 
heard, too, was so strange and different from the workhouse nursery, 
that th^ sat with their fingers in their mouths, looking timidly and 
wildly about them. 

When the bell rang for bedtime, and they were taken up into the 
infants' dormitory, where, instead of Nurse Hazlewood, a strange 
woman came to undress them, their little senses once more noted the 
difference of their situation, and their tears showed that they felt 
they were never to see " dear mother" again. Then, as they cuddled 
together, in one of the dumpy little iron bedsteads that crowded the 
large sleeping-room, they twined their arms about each other's necks 
as if they had really laid themselves down to die, like the children in 
tiie wooa; and there they sobbed away till their tears formed a wet 
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patch about their heads, so that the black lines of the tick could be 
seen through the moistened pillow-case. 

Before a week had passed, however, Phil had forgotten all the 
miseries that had so nearly broken his little heart on entering the 
school ; and ere lon^ he had grown as attached to the place as he had 
been to his former home, so that had anybody attempted to remove 
him &om his new one, he would most likely have felt the separation 
as keenly as he did his departure from the Union. He soon oecame, 
indeed, one of the merriest of the children there, for he made friends 
among his little toddling companions, and slowly grew to be as fond 
of his new nurse as he had been of his old one. His first year was 
spent in the babies' room, and here he was the biggest of the boys, 
for some of the others scarcely reached above the nurse's knee, whust 
he was just tall enough to look over the iron bars of the nursery 
fender. 

His life in this part of the establishment had little to distinguish it 
from that in the workhouse, with the exception that at the in- 
dustrial school the child's days were not utterly toyless — ^play* 
things not being wholly unknown to the infants there. Over the 
mantelpiece in the dormitory was kept the humble stock of pauper 
playthings — a curious collection of broken penny articles and bits of 
gilt paper, which, poor as it was, was yet more than the workhouse 
itself could boast. There was a Noah's ark hardly bigger than a 
baby's shoe, and a wooden money-box, like a miniature trunk, but 
containing a few beads instead of coins : and there was a cardboard 
cottage, decorated with pith, and a cat without a head, besides a few 
lids of old soap boxes, embellished with varnished pictures and gilt 
borders, together with a little tin grate, and a baby dustpan. Sut 
the grandest toy of all was the wooden horse, about as big as a pet 
spaniel, which the chaplain had given the little things. To ride on 
this was the great treat of the ii^ants' room, and one whicli none but 
those who had been **as good as gold" were allowed to enjoy. 

A year's playing with the tin plate, stamped with the alphabet 
round the rim — a year's rattling the beads in the money-box, with a 
few rides on the chaplain's wooden horse, and Phil had become old 
enough to be moved down into the *' infant boys' room," to take his 
first lessons in the infants' school, as weU as to share in the games 
in the infants' playground. His seat during school hours was on the 
lowest stair of the broad flight of wooden steps that constituted a kind 
of gallery for the little pupils to be ranged upon during their lessons. 
The playground, too, was a fine place to jump about in, and it had no 
clothes hanging to dry in it, like the exercisin^-yard at the workhouse, 
so that he and Bertha could nm and gambol in it without having the 
wet linen flapping in their faces. The superintendent's wife, too, 
had given Philip a penny battledoor and shuttlecock, and this was so 
precious a treasure that the little fellow, on first receiving it, wanted 
to carry it to bed with him at night, and nearly had it taken away 
because he screamed and kicked on not being allowed to do so. 

Wretched little pauper schoolboys ! We who can remember the 
sums that were spent in the toys of our youth — the Christmas- 
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boxes, and school xnoney, and birthday gifts that were laid out with 
the old cake-woman of the school, or at the counters of that fairyland 
of our .holidays, the bazaar — such as we may, perhaps, wonder how so 
poor a plaything could cause such great happiness as Phil's penny 
present yielded him. But to those whose baoyhood is comparatively 
toyless, who hardly ever know even the childish luxury of a sweet- 
meat, and who are content to amuse themselves with a piece of 
paper fluttering at the end of a thread ; to them — lower as they are in 
the scale. even than they who get an occasional " farthing to spend" 
— the present of a penny toy is an event in their young pauper lives 
to be remembered and dated from ; and many were the little orphans 
in that industrial-school playground, who not only looked up to the 
lucky possessor of the bit of wood with as much envy as our children 
do to the owner of a pony or a watch, but thought themselves the 
most happy and favoured people in the world if they were only allowed 
to have a short game with it. 

But the wind is beautifully tempered to the shorn lamb, and 
pauperism, ignorant of higher enjoyments, plays as happily with its 
" dirt pies" and " rag dolls" as even young princes with their work- 
ing models of steam-engines and clockwork singing-birds. 



CHAPTEE in. 

THE FAUPEB SCHOOL. 

Time was, when your pauper schools were little better than pauper 
pens for pauper cattle to be kept in until they were old enough — 
according to law — ^to work their way, slowly but surely, from the 
workhouse to the prison, and thus sh& the burden from the parish to - 
the county. In such days the maintenance of the young; pauper herd 
was put up to competition, and he who bid the lowest figure had the 
job. Nor was it until some violent fever had broken out and 
threatened a pestilence among the ratepayers, or until the expenses 
of the parish funerals had amounted to unwieldy sums which no 
nicety of finance could conceal, that guardians began to trouble their 
heads about the fate of the miserable wretches to whom they had con- 
sented to act as deputy fathers. There are some people who never 
think of sanitary measures until the cholera is abroad ; and assuredly 
parish overseers are among the number, for it is only when our social 
aust-bins reek in the nostrils, and pour forth at each commotion a 
▼ery miasma of moral disease, that any steps are taken to purify the 
noxious mass, or to put an end to the abomination. 

Luckily for Phil, he had begun his career in life at a time when the^ 
outcast children of the land were no longer fed and trained by con- 
tract. It had already been discovered that the best means of putting 
a stop to the habitual pauperism which infested our workhouses as 
thickly as rats do a sewer, was by training the young parish outcasts 
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to some calling wHicli would enable tbem to keep clear of the Union. 
for the future ; and it is this discovery which has called into existence 
a class of institutions which are at once the noblest and most useful 
in the land — the Pauper Industrial Schools. 

The school at which Phil had been placed differed but little from 
those now scattered about the suburbs of London. It was a little 
self-supporting communitv, the children being taught to do almost 
every omce that was neeaed for themselves and their fellows. The 
boys worked upon the farm and the farm-yard, growing the fodder 
for the cattle that yielded the milk, which the girls made into butter 
and cheese for the parish scholars. Again, the linen on their backs, 
as well as their clothes and shoes, were all made in the pansh-girls' 
needleroom or the parish-boys' workshops. The school steam-engine, 
moreover, was stoked and tended by young pauper engineers, and 
even the repairs of it wrought bv young pauper smiths, whilst the 
mangles ana washing-machines which the steam set in motion were 
managed by young pauper laundresses, who did all the washing for 
the little colony. Thus some seven hundred childish creatures were 
taught to live with aQ the economy, re^arity, and beauty of a hive. 
The bread they eat was kneaded and baked by their own young hands, 
the meat coofced by them, and the place cleaned ; whilst even the 
eas which lighted the building young paupers had helped to manu- 
nicture. Indeed, there was hardly a want in the place that was not 
supplied by the same young labourers. There were boy carpenters 
to Duild or repair, as well as boy painters and glaziers to colour the 
woodwork and mend the windows, together with boy bricklayers to 
whitewash. And yet, while the hands were being taught, the mind 
was not left untrained ; and so sound was the teaching, that some of 
the more apt of the pauper pupils were being educated to become the 
future masters of that or some similar institution. 

It was a sad day for Phil when his time came to be removed from 
the "infants' " siae to the " boys' " portion of the school buildings. 
The change was like going into a new world again, for he had to leave 
all his little friends with whom he had been associated for so long a 
time. Moreover, the boys in the upper playground were all strangers 
to him, and so much bigger than himself, that he felt the same fear 
of going among them as he had done on first coming to the school 
itself. But though he was now old enough to be ashamed of showing 
such a feeling, stul the thought of being separated from Bertie, whom 
he had got to love as a real sister, causea him more grief than he 
had artifice to conced. The little girl, however, had no check upon 
her sorrow, and, as they sat apart under the shed in the playground, 
she whimpered and rubbed her eyes with her knuckles until her tears 
were coloured with the dirt off her hands, so that she seemed to have 
been weeping Indian ink. But Philip was just little man enough to 
know that the big boys he was going among would laugh at him if 
they saw his eyes were red with crying ; so he swallowed his sobs, 
and endeavoured to persuade her (and himself at the same time) that 
" there was no good m fretting, for it wasn't as if they were going to 
be shut up away from one another, as he would still be able to see 
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her at meal-times and at cbapel on Sundays, and he would take care 
and nod to her every day even if he couldn't speak." 

One marked difference that existed between the infants and the 
boys at the Industrial School was, that the younger children had not 
yet sense enough to speculate as to their origin or the condition of 
their parents ; whereas the elder boys were continually puzzling their ^ 
brains with the mystery of their existence. No less than two hundred 
out of the three hundred lads who thronged the upper playground 
were orphans in the fullest sense of the word, and even the parents 
of the less destitute children were either in the Union or in the re- 
ceipt of out-door relief. It was reckoned among the boys at that 
school as extraordinary a circumstance for a lad to have a father 
living, as it is at other seminaries remarkable for a youth to be with- 
out one. At the generality of academies for young gentlemen, there 
is some one pupil, whose parents being out in India, or who, haying 
only a guardian to look after him, is left at the school during the vaca- 
tion, and such a one is always an object of pity among his companions, 
and sympathised with even bv the servants of the establishment. At 
the pauper school, however, there were no holidays at adl, simply from 
the fact that there were no homes to go to, nor even with the larger 
proportion of the seven hundred little outcasts were there any mothers 
or mthers to receive them. 

When Phil, in his skeleton suit of corduroy, was turned into the 
big playground, the " new boy" was soon spied out ; and as the news 
spread round, the games were stopped, and the lads at the farther 
end of the ground left off swinging round the gymnastic pole, whilst 
those who had been making kites, or indulgiug in " fly the garter," 
came streaming out of the '^ playroom" to have a peep at the fresb 
comer. They stared at him at first as strange animals gaze at each 
other, until at last began the round of boyish questions touching his 
private history and condition. 

" What's your parish ?" was the first question, and which came as ^ 
naturally to the orphan scholars as the inquiry concerning the 
parentage of a new pupil is common amoug other schoolboys. The 
speaker was the big boy of the school, who, by virtue of his size, had 
been promoted to a cord-jacket, vice a skeleton suit resigned. 

Phil gave no answer, for he felt that if he said a word he must 
burst into tears. 

" Are you an orphan ?" asked another, who was not, and was always 
glad to show off a bit before his less lucky schoolfellows. 

Phil nodded his head, on which he was told ^* to speak up, and say 
at once whether he had got a father and mother, or not." 

*' Nurse Hazlewood, please, is the only mother I've got," stam- 
mered Phil. 

At this ],there was a shout from several boys who belonged to 
St. Lazarus Without, and who instantly exclaimed, '' Why, she's the 
Union nurse, spooney!" 

A lad with a crutch, anxious to befriend little Philip, here ob- 
served : ** He means perhaps, she's his foster-mother" — ^for all the 
boys at that school understood the most minute relations of orphan- 

£ 
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age, BO that terma that would Have been as Greek to more favoured 
children were naturally comprehensible to them. 

The speaker, however, was set upon by the united boys belonging 
to St. Lazarus, all of whom shouted, " What can you know about it ? 
you came from St. Job the Martyr ; so just shut up !" 

It was curious how the boys at the Industrial School were divided 
into little cliques, the lads from the different parishes making cronies 
of their fellow-parishioners just as those from the same county 
become friends at other seminaries. 

" Are you a foundling ?" inquired another lad. " Come young'un, 
you nee(m't be timorsome over it, for there's a jolly lot of us here." 

Almost the only thing that young Phil remembered concerning 
his origin, was having heard Kurse Hazlewood once tell one of the 
guardians, while going his rounds of inspection through the work- 
house, '* that he was the boy whose mother had been a lady, and died 
in prison ;" he remembered it well, because the gentleman had patted 
him on the head, and given him his first halfpenny at the time. So 
Fliilip paid no heed to the question, but turned away from the 
speaker. 

" Come, don't sulk," cried one of the boys ; and, pointing to an- 
other, he continued : " This chap, here, was tied in a fish-basket to 
the relieving officer's knocker." 

" No I wasn't," retorted the other, in the midst of the lane;hter. 
'< My mother's a washerwoman, and has two-and-sixpence a wees and 
two loaves, out-door relief, on account of her rheumatiz." 

The examination-in-chief was then taken up by the lad with the 
crutch, who said : " Cheer up, don't be afraid to tell us chaps here. 
You were deserted, I suppose, and haven't got any friends ?" 

" I've got Nurse Hazlewood," Philip answered, simply, as if he 
thought that was everything in the world. 

" She ain't the sort of friend we mean. Ain't you got no relations, 
such OS will give you a red comforter like we've got." 

The comforter here referred to was the great mark of distinction 
between those boys who could boast of some kindred and those who 
were utterly friendless in the world. The parish allowance, by way 
of neck-tie for the scholars, consisted merely of a piece of black shoe- 
ribbon, to fasten the shirt-collar ; and the bright-coloured worsted 
cravat, to keep the chest and throat from the cold, had come to be a 
regular sign in the school that the wearer had somebody to care about 
him : so that, as the eye glanced over the playground, it could pick 
out the children who were not utterly destitute as easily as corporals 
can be distinguished from privates by their stripes. 

" Don't you know where you were bom, and now you came to have 
A settlement in St. Lazarus ?" was the next inquiry. 

Philip shook his head ; for though he had often heard the word 
'^ settlement" used in the Union, and knew that it was looked upon 
by the inmates as a kind of indisputable claim or birthright to the 
place, still he had not yet got to understand what it meant so clearly 
as his questioners. 

" Well, tell us how you became chargeable ? Was your father an 
able-bodied or in-doors man ?" 
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'^ Please, IVe heard mother Hazlewood say my real mother was a 
lady." 

A shout of laughter burst from the boys at the reply. " Ho, ho 1" 
roared one, " here's another gentleman's son come !" as if it was 
U0ual for the foundlings to fancy they were bom of distinguished 
parents. One lad, called Billy Fortune, had evidently been indulging 
m such a dream, for somebody cried out, " I say. Bill, here's one of 
your sort ; you say your father was butler in a nobleman's family, 
and X shouldn't wonder now if this young'un had bounce enough to 
tell lis his mother had been cook in the same place." 

Philip could restrain his tears no longer, but turned his head 
round to the wall, and as he hid his face s^inst his arm, wished to 
himself that he had never been taken away m)m the infant side of the 
school, but allowed to pass his life near sister Bertie. 

At this moment the newly-finished large kite, that had been the 
talk of the school for weeks, was brought out of the playroom, and as 
it was known to have exhausted the pocket-money of six of the 
richest boys, who had ''gone partners" to buy the fourpenny baU of 
string for it— «ven though the engineer had made them a present of 
sn old twopenny newspaper to cover it with — all the boys instantly 

Quitted Phil, and ran off to the new toy, the same as if a Punch and 
udy's caU had been heard chirruping them away. 

The only one who stopped behind was the boy with the crutch." 
He said nothing, but remamed quietly listening for a while to Phil's 
whimpering. Presently he tapped the little fellow on the shoulder, 
and said, " Don't take on like that, for if the chaps see you they are 
sure to call you * cry-baby.' " 

There was another pause, and when at last Phil brightened up 
sufficiently to turn round, the lame boy added, ''If you'll be my 
crony I'll be ^ours. I haven't got any fellow I care much about, 
for I can't jom in their games on account of my leg." As he men- 
tioned the affliction, the boy stuck out a mere stump of a limb, which 
had been taken off so close to the hip that the poor fellow seemed all 
lop-sided, and made one fancy that he couldn't even stand, much more 
walk, if it wasn't for his crutch. 

Phil was so taken with the sight that he could hardly remove his 
eye§ from the mutilated limb, whilst the cripple, taking advantage of 
the silence, ran on with a kind of introduction of himself as the best 
beginning to their friendship. 

" My name is Ned Purchase. My mother died in the hospital, 
and I belong to St. Yitus-in-the-Fields. I don't remember my 
father, but he kept a beer-shop in Newcastle-on-Twine, and paid 
rates for ever so many years. I'm called Goosey here 'cause I've 
only one leg." 

" Were you bom like that ?" asked Phil, pointing to the stump. 

" No, it was took off for a white swelling at the Free Hospital by 
Surgeon Sharp. Who was your parents P" 

"Did it hurt ?" 

'* I oan't remember it now, for I wasn't above four year old. Do 
7<m reoollect yowr father ?" 

^ You can't do anything without a leg, can you?" 

e2 
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" Oh, can't I though !" answered Ned Purchase, who, like all 
afflicted persons, was rather vexed than pleased with the continual 
iteration of pity to which his misfortune daily subjected him. ** Wh j, 
I ain't half as bad off as Tom Lott here — he's lost his right arm — 
for I can work at a trade, and he can't do nothink but run errands 
if he don't get to be a pupil teacher, which he won't, for he ain't 
half quick enough. Then there's Mike Saunders, poor chap, his back- 
bone is injured, and there he has to go about bent double as if he 
was down at leap-frog, ^d'll never be able to do nothink at all, but 
I will have to remain in the Union till he dies. Ah ! we've got a lot 
of chaps here like that — ^heaps !" 

The two new friends then made the round of the playground. It 
was a large gravelled court-yard, two acres in extent, set with gym- 
nastic poks at the end by the long shed, under which the boys played 
in wet weather. On one side was a series of cottage-like buildings ; 
and these were the -shops where the various trades were taught to 
the pauper pupils. Thitner Phil was led by his lame companion, and 
told to look through the wirework protecting the windows. He saw 
a lad busy planing at a bench, and the long curling shavings twisting 
about his hands, whilst another was busy knocking together with his 
mallet the framework of a door. Phil, as he gazed at the result of the 
boys' handiwork, looking so clean and smooth, could not help exclaim- 
ing with delight, 

" I'll ask them to let me be a carpenter." 

"You'd better leave it alone," answered Ned Purchase, "and 
make up your mind to go to farm- work, for that's what you'll have to 
do, 'cause you're strong." 

The next window they peeped through was at the tailors' shop, and 
there Phil saw some twenty boys seated cross-legged on the shop- 
board, with their coats and jackets off, and stitching away at the 
stiff, new corduroy suits of the school. 

" How would you like to be a tailor ?" asked Ned, with a look of 
glee. 

" It would not suit me at all to sit like that all day long," replied 
PhiL 

" It's going to be my trade," said Ned, proudly ; "you see my leg 
won't be missed when I'm sitting down in that way." 

Then they glanced at the shoemakers' miniature factory, and saw 
the little feUows in their leathern pinafore-like ap]X)ns, jerking out 
their arms as they pulled the waxen thread through the shoe-leather, 
or hammering big, square-headed nails into the soles. Phil cried, 

" Well, I'd rather go to farm-work and be out in the fields than be 
stuck down to that sort of thing." 

"Ah! would you?" responded Ned, with a sneer; "you'll tell a 
different tale when you've been here a few years. All the shoemaker 
chaps get into a place, and begin doing something for themselves in 
no time, but the farm-boys stick on hand, and can't be got off no- 
how ; many of them, too, after all, have to be sent back to their 
parishes, to be bound to a chimley-sweep or a butcher, maybe." 

From this they passed to the boiler-house, and watched the ^reat 
engine flinging its brazen arms up and down, whilst a little fellow, 
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scarcely bigger than Phil, passed his hand between the network 
of moving mechanism, as he poured oil into the joints as calmly as 
if he \vere feeding a lamp. Philip felt his heart swell as he thought 
how he should like to be able to manage such an enormous machme 
as that ; but his dream was interrupted by Ned Purchase saying to 
him, " Ah ! there's lots of boys would give anything if they could 
get put into the engine-room, but there's no chance, for there's only 
two ever wanted there." 

By this time the kite had been raised high into the air, and nearly 
all the boys were collected in a circle round the happy lad who held 
the string, so Ned Purchase thought it a good opportunity for taking 
Phil into the playroom. 

This was a long, empty outhouse, and against the walls hung the 
skeletons and bodies of kites, in every stage and style of manufacture. 
Some were only bits of brown paper cut into the shape of a heart, 
with a thread and tadpoley tail hanging to them. Others were mere ■ 
frameworks, ranged against the wall like an armoury of infantine 
cross-bows ; and others again were half covered and like a patchwork 
counterpane with the various bits of paper out of which they had 
been formed, and among which the eye recognised now a page of a 
penny London journal, and now a leaf of an old copy-book, with a 
roun(l-hand lesson upon it, and line after line repeating, " Ekqlakd 

WAS OBIGINALLT PEOPLBD BY " 

Thus it was that Philip and the lame boy made friends ; and 
that evening was passed in telling stories one to another of all they 
could remember of their early history, and all that they knew of 
the workhouse where they had been brought up. They compared 
the dietaries, too, of their different Unions, and asked innumerable 
questions as to whether they had ever heard of this and that pauper 
(for the boys seemed to fiincy all the poor must be acquainted with 
each other, in the same manner as even educated people imagine 
that anybody who has been to India must have been intimate with 
every Englishman out there). They chatted, moreover, about the 
guardians who had taken notice of them, or — more memorable than 
all — that had ever riven them a penny. 

Long before the bell rang for bedtime, the two boys were sitting 
together with their arms twined round each other's neck, talking the 
wildest romance that, like hope and dreams, is the heritage of even 
pauper youths in common with all others. It was then dulv arranged 
that Ned Purchase was to marry sister Bertie ; and when Phil's 
father — who it was at last settled tnuH have been some grand gentle- 
man — was found, they were all three to live together, and do nothing 
but ride on ponies all day, and have pudding for dinner every day in 
the week. 

" Ah, don't I wish I was as rich as a guardian — that's all!" said 
Phil. " How much money do you think a guardian has got— a hun- 
dred pounds ?" 

"Much more than that, you silly," answered Ned, "or how could 
they pay for the keep of such a lot of people as they do — ^more like 
five hundred pounds." 

^Five hundred pounds!" exclaimed the thunderstruck Phil, lost 
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ia the immensity of the sum. " I wonder how much that makes in 
farthings P I onlj wish we had got it, we wouldn't wait for father's 
coming back then !" 

^'But God won't let all be rich," answered Ned, moralising. 
" Though, as the chaplain says, there's the same God for the rich as 
the poor." 

Phil looked down thoughtfully on the ground, and murmured: 
" Why should God like the rich better than the likes of us, I wonder, 
and give them such a lot, and leave hardly anything for the poor!" 

'' 1 can't toll, I'm sure," said the simple Ned ; " but the chaplain 
says we are to have our reward by-and-by when we die, and that a 
rich man might as well try to squeeze himself through the eye of a 
needle as to get into the kingdom of Heaven." 

" Well, but," inquired Phu, " if only the poor are to go to Heaven, 
what a number there will be up there ; and if there ain't to be any 
guardians, who will take care of us then P" 

'' Why, don't you know that God is the great guardian of all P" 
said Ned, who, workhouse orphan as he was, had learnt to regard 
the Deity in that character rather than as the great JBiither ofaJl, 
'' And didn't He make the world and all the money that is in it, 
thousands and thousands of years ago P" 

'< Thousands and thousanas of years a^o !" murmured Phil, half to 
himself, " why, that was when I was nothing." 



CHAPTEE IV. 

FOUR YEABS AND THXIB CHASGES. 

The history of one day at the pauper school was so like that of 
another, that to describe the daily routine was to record the events of 
the last four years that Phil passed at the place. The chants in the 
week days were hardly known to the boys by the names tliey bore, 
but rather by the alteration they brought in the diet ; for what are 
ordinarily called Tuesday and Thursday were spoken of at the Indus- 
trial School as " meat-pudding days," whilst Sunday, Wednesday, and 
Friday were " suet-pudding ckys," and Saturday " soup-day," instead 
of being styled after the usual nomenclatiu'e of the almanack. 

To those under eleven years of age the school itself presented little 
or no variety, whilst to those above that age it afforded the relief of 
working in the shops or on the farm every alternate day in the 
week. 

AVith these slight exceptions, the life of the pauper seminary was 
as much a matter of drill, order, and regularity, as if the establish- 
ment had been some infantry rather than infantine barracks. 

Every morning at six the bell in the court-yard rang with the 
same clatter as for a departing steam-boat, and instantly all the 
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dormitories, which a few seconds before had been ahnost as quiet as 
hospital wards, were alive and bustling as a ship's company in a 
sudden squall. 

The dormitories themselves were long, bare, but cleanly wards, 
with a row of iron bedsteads ranged down either side of them, whilst 
in one comer was a compartment partitioned off as a separate berth 
for the pupil teacher. The only things that broke the monotony of 
the white walls were the large placards of Bible texts placed over the 
doors, some impressing the precept, " Speak not evil owe of 
A^OTiiEB," and others bearing the words, " Set a. watch, Lohd, 
bejoe:^ my mouth, keep the doge of mt lips." 

A minute or two after the bell ceased ringing the lads were up and 
partly dressed, with their bedclothes turned back, and ready waiting 
for the order of the pupil teacher to " face their beds." Then came 
the command, '^ Kneel down," and in an instant all was silent again, 
with the youths bent in prayer at the foot of the iron bedsteads, and 
inwardly breathing their supplications to Heaven. 

At such times even the most callous might have been touched by 
the solemn sight of the wretched fatherless creatures appealing to 
their spiritual Eather for care and protection throughout the day. 

The next minute the boys had taken their jackets from under their 
pillows, and, drawn up in file before the dormitory door, were await- 
ing the signal of " forward," to pass from the room and get their 
shoes from the nest of pigeon-holes in the lobby outside. 

Then came the calling over names, and the washing in the lava- 
tories at the side of the playground ; and this done, the whistle of 
the drill-master was heard, and the boys were drawn up in rank and 
file for inspection. 

All was now ready for breakfast and family prayer, but long before 
the meal the boys and girls who helped in the kitchen had been busy 
ranpng along the tall, narrow benches that served for tables, and 
made the dining-hall look like a huge writing academy, the seven 
hundred cans of milk-and-water, and the seven hundred thick lumps 
of bread and butter, that formed the provision for the morning's re- 
past. And when the large hall, big as an assembly-room, was filled for 
morning prayers with every soul in the place, except the youngest 
of the infants — officers and servants, as well as boys and girls — 
the eye was enabled to comprehend the extent of the bounty 
feeding such a host of mouths that must otherwise have gone 
without a crust. Nor could the visitoi: help contrasting the cleanly 
and tidy look of the destitute little throng with the filth and ra^- 
gedness of other poor children, who are thought to be better ofi' m 
the world than those who are driven to the parish for support. 

When, in answer to the three taps on the table, the entire multi- 
tude stood up to say " grace," the clatter of their sudden rising waa 
like the shooting of a load of stones, and as they remained with their 
eves shut, half-intoning the supplication for a blessing on their food, 
they seemed like a legion of bund mendicants, all uttering the same 
petition for charity. 

The boys were delighted with the drill that formed part of the 
tommer ezerdaes ; for it waa not only like playing at aoldiers, but, 
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from its half gymnastic character, had all the excitement of ati 
athletic game. The old drill-master, too, who had served at Water- 
loo, was as pleased with the work as the lads themselves, and 
evidently felt the same enjoyment at the mimic military evolutions 
as veterans are said to experience when teaching their grandchildren 
to shoulder their crutch. Accordingly, the very first signal that 
Sergeant Shaw hlew from his silver whistle brought all the lads 
trooping to the manikin review. Leap-frog was given over, the iron 
hoops that the engineer had made for the boys ceased to rattle over 
the gravel, the kites were hauled down, and the playroom emptied. 

No sooner were the three hundred lads drawn up m one long, double 
line, than the sergeant, pacing in front of the miniature ranks, with 
all the pride of a general, shouted out his command of " To the left 
face !'' and the noise of the whole line twirling on their heels 
simultaneously, sounded like a wave upon the shore. After this came 
the order, '* Quick, march !" and instantly the little troop filed along, 
the pauper corduroys whistling as they went with the friction of the 
legs that kept twinkling backwards and forwards, like the moving 
blades of scissors, and the feet pulsating on the ground, as the dril> 
master marked the time with cries of " Left, left ! — one, two ! — left, 
left ! — one, two !" Thus the tour of the playground was made, and 
then the boyish regiment drew sharply u^ across the quadrangle 
at the sound of " Halt !" Now followed, in rapid succession, the 
commands of " Eyes front !" " Banks of divisions, prove !" " As you 
are !" " Right file, prove !" " As you are !" " Bear rank, open order !" 
"Form four deep!" " Prove distance !" "As you are!'* — and, as each 
order was given, it was peculiar to see the little pauper phalanx 
execute the command with a precision that one and all delighted in. 
Even the lame boy, Ned Purchase himself, was pleased to be allowed 
to form one of the orphan army, and went jerking along on his 
crutch, fancying he was marching and manceuvring as well as the 
best. 

Phil liked the drill much better than the schooling, and, indeed, 
had already made up his mind to be a soldier directly he was tall 
enough to " 'list ;" and when he heard that one of the boys had 
taught himself to play the flute so well, that the superintendent had 
got him to be taken into the Guards as a fife- player, he thought it 
the greatest good luck that could possibly befal a human being, and 
every night made it a special request in his prayers that Heaven 
would be equally kind to him. 

"With the ** pupil-teachers" Phil bore the character of being a dunce, 
but with his companions in the playground he was considered to be 
one of the sharpest among them. He was generally at the bottom 
of his class, though at gymnastics he could mount to the top of the pole 
quicker than any other ; at arithmetic even the smallest boys on his 
form could jump over him, but at fly-the-garter he could take the 
" five-foot leap," and clear a back, without even " toeing the line," 
far easier than boys double his size. 

Immediately the summons was given for assembling for school, his 
animal spirits seemed to leave him ; and no sooner did he enter the 
big schoolroom, with the different classes divided off* by red baize cur- 
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tains, and the lecture-hall-like seats, ranged gallery fashion, one above 
another, than his heart sank within him, ana he sat lumpishly in his 
place, staring at the maps hung round the walls — ^first glancing, half- 
vacantlj, at the chart of " The travels of the Apostle Paul," then 
wandering away to the " Land of Promise after its conquest by the 
Israelites." Nor did he wake up from his reveries even when the big 
black board, hung like a cheval-glass, was wheeled in front of the 
class, and the pupil-teacher chalked the simple addition sum upon it ; 
for when the bo^-master asked the lads how many 6 and 8 made, 
Phil thrust out his hand mechanically with the others as a sign that 
he could tell, though, on being bidden to do so, the guess of twenty- 
two showed that his little mind was far away, wondering what Asia 
was like from the map, and how long it would take him to walk there. 
At reading aloud from the " daily lesson book" he made as sad a 
mess as at jBgures ; and even though the twenty boys before him had 
all repeated the exercise of " The Bird's Nest," drawling out the 
little verse, 

God taught the bird to build its nest 

Of wool, and hay, and moss ; 
God taught her how to weave it best. 

And lay the twigs across. 

Nevertheless, when it came to his turn, he stammered over nearly 
every word, and had to spell half the syllables, so that it was utterly 
impossible to get any sense out of the simple rhyme. 

But what Phil hated worse than all, and what he firmly believed 
was nothing but an ingenious torture devised by some demon peda- 
gogue for the express purpose of worrying little boys, was the exer- 
cise called " Dictation" — especially that upon " words spelt diflferently, 
but having similar sounds," so that he was fairly driven out of his mts 
when he had to write down such a sentence as the following : 

" You are right in saying that rite means a ceremony and wright a 
maker, as the marrias^e rite and a wheelwright, but it is difficult to 
write them all rightly ; so pray write this sentence, * Mr. "Wright's 
marriage rites gave the wheelwright's daughter — so she writes— all 
the rights of a married woman.' " 

A stranger visiting the Industrial School with the knowledge that 
at least two thirds of the little pauper boys were orphans, would 
doubtless have been startled to fina them playing about the mitivelled 
quadrangle as merrily as if they had the kindfest and best of parents 
to take care of them ; such a one woidd have come to the conclusion 
that others felt their destitute condition more keenly than the boys 
themselves. 

Nevertheless, there were moments when even the most thoughtless 
of the orphan lads were roused to a sense of their terrible loneliness 
in the world, and these occurred principally when any of the more 
lucky boys were visited by their friends ; for then a kind of wretched 
envy seemed to seize upon the most destitute, as the conviction forced 
itself upon them that they might stop there for years and years with- 
out the chance of any friend ever coming to see them. 
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Sometimes, when all the little fellows were playing together, laugh- 
ing and jumping about, the cry of '* Hodge wanted," or ^' Cumber 
yiflited," would echo through the playground ; then all the games 
ceased, and as the happy Cumber or Hodge was seen scampering to- 
wards the combing-room, where the friends visited the boys, the others 
would creep up to the door and try to catch a glimpse of that great 
rarity — a friend — and afterwards slink away to talk moodily together 
about either what they remembered as to their own father or mother, 
or else what they had merely heard about them. 

But what seemed to lacerate their little hearts more sharply than 
all, was when the self-same fortunate youths, some half-hour after- 
wards, reappeared among them, their faces red and glowing with 
delight, and carrying in their hands the peg-top or the orange that 
had been brought them. Then all would gather round, and twenty 
voices ask at once, " Who had been to see them, and what they had 
given them ;" while the sight of the halfpenny or even the farthing 
they had received, would cause many and many to sigh, and wish 
they had such rich friends to visit them. Some, too, would follow 
the lucky lad about the ground, and watch him as he rolled his orange 
round and round in his hands 'Ho make it juicy," and beg, as he ate 
it, for even a bit of the peel. For the remainder of that day, too, 
there was a general depression throughout the school, and nothing else 
was talked of but Hodge or Cumber and hia grand friends, and num- 
bers wished they were only like him. 

Pliil had two &iends who sometimes came to see him — ^the one Nurse 
Hiizlewood, and the other the principal matron of the prison in which 
he had been bom ; but though the latter, when she (^led, gave her 
true name of Miss Ferriman, still, for the boy's sake, she was anxious 
that neither he nor any else should know who she was. The visits of 
Nurse Hazlewood, however, were but little thought of among the 
Bclioolboys ; for as she was known to be in St. Lazarus Union, and she 
generally asked, when she came, to see many of the other boys who 
had been under her care, scxircely any excitement was produced by 
her presence at the school. Moreover, the poor old woman hadn't 
the means to give such costly tokens of her love as halfpence or 
oranges to each of her nursliugs ; and the half-pint of nuta, which 
she usually brought with her, appeared so little when it came to be 
doled out among them all at the rate of six to each, that Phil was 
rather taunted than envied during the two days in the year on which 
his foster-mother came. But to do the little fellow justice, he cared 
far more to see his workhouse mother than the grand lady with her 
velvet mantle and parasol, who gave him sixpence every time she 
called. 

The old nurse, when he entered the visiting-room, and ran to 
throw his arms about her neck, would seize hold of " her own Phil," 
as she always called him, and hug and kiss him, as much as she did 
sister Bertie at her side. And there they would sit for more than an 
hour together talking about the " house," and she would tell him 
of the changes that had taken place in it since he left, while they 
would listen with the same interest that others do to the tales of 
home. 
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She would chat to liim, too, about blind WiUie, and when she had 
brought the little fellow yividlj back to PhiPs mind again, he would 
aak Si kinds of questions about the poor lad, and what he and Will 
used to do when they were in the Union together. 

There was one question, however, that was always uppermost in 
Philip's mind. He had heard the orphan boys so often sit specu- 
L^g by the hour as to their parentage, and others telling tales of 
what they had known of their family, thai a craving had come upon 
him to learn something about his own, — more particularly about his 
mother, of whom he had heard so little, and yet that little implied so 
much. 

Accordingly, whenever Nurse Hazlewood made her appearance at 
the school, he was sure to ask her how she knew that his mother had 
died in prison. 

The answer was invariably the same, " You mustn't aak me, child ; 
I can't tell you anything more than I have." 

" But Ned Purchase says it's only wicked people who are sent to 
prison," continued Phil. " "Was mother, then, wicked ?" 

Poor Nurse Hazlewood was shocked at the words, and exclaimed, 
aa she threw up her hands, *^ Heaven forbid, boy, that I should ever 
live to sav such a thing to a child of its poor dead parent !" 

** Ned IPurchase declares she cotddnH have been a lady if she died in 
prison," continued Phil, sorrowfully. " But she was a lady — wasn't 
she?" 

'^Tell Ned Purchase not to go bothering his head about other 
people's mothers," the nurse would reply. 

" But, nursey," coaxed Phil, creeping up to the old woman, " wiho 
was it told you she was a lady P There, don't shake your head, but 
try and recollect — do, please — ^for me^ nursey. You'll learn all about 
it, won't you, now, by the next time you- come?" 

And every time she came the same questionings and answerings 
went on. 

Phil's other visitor produced a far greater commotion among the 
boys : for whenever she paid her yearly visit, it was instantly buzzed 
over the school that the grand lady had come to see Merton again ; 
and as she always gave him a silver sixpence on leaving, she was 
classed by the poor pauper lads as being among the most wealthy in 
the land. 

No sooner, too, was the visit at an end, and Phil amon^ his com- 
panions again, than all crowded enviously round him, to near what 
the lady had said. 

'' She says she knew mother," Phil would exclaim, boastingly, and 
not a little proud that his mother should have had such a friend. 

" Bid she though P Then I shouldn't wonder if your mother toas 
a real lady, after all !" one of the boys would reply. 

"Yes, she says mother stopped at her house some time," the 
elated Phil would go on. 

'^ It's no use trying to cram us," one of the less credulous would 
ezdaim. '' If she was a friend of your mother, why did she let you 
become chargeable^ ehP" 
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Tliere was a laugh of derision among the boys, and Phil, in dudgeon, 
turned upon his heel, and retired to talk with Ned Purchase alone. 

" It's all true that I said just now, Ned — ^it is, upon mj word and 
honour !" he would proceed, for he was as excited with what he had 
heard during the visit as he was angry at having the story doubted. 
" She told me what mother was like ; and I'm sure she's seen her, and 
knows a lot about her too. She says she had dark hair and eyes, like 
me ; and that she has some letters of hers. She saw my mother, Ned, 
just before she died." 

" And is it true, then, she died in prison ?" inquired Ned Purchase, 
who knew all Phil's secrets. " Why didn't you ask her what she was 
in for P" he added ; for the workhouse is so close to the gaol, that 
lads reared in the one are mostly acquainted with all the details of 
the other. 

'' So I did," answered Phil, full of what he heard, and gasping out 
the words in his excitement ; *^ but all she would tell me was that 
mother had been treated dreadful, and that she had been drove to do 
what she did." 

Phil got more of a dunce than ever, for, though when out in the 
playground the excitement of the games roused his boyish spirits, no 
sooner was he seated on the form of his class than his mind was away 
speculating as to what " the lady" had told him, and building up 
hopes upon the flimsy foundation of his father being still alive ; so 
that when it came to his turn to answer the sum that the master had 
chalked on the black board, '' If a boy had sixty plums to eat in ten 
minutes, how many must he eat per minute ?" Phil, who was dream- 
ing of his mother, replied, " Just flve-and-twenty when she died." 

Then as all the class burst out laughing, and the master thought 
Phil had meant the reply for a joke, he had to stop in school that 
afternoon for the blunder. 

Accordingly, when it came to Phil's time to be put to a trade, it 
was agreed that farm-labour was the only thing suited to him, for 
he was naturally loutish, they said, and therefore the work couldn't 
have the same blunting effect upon his intellects as it was found to 
produce upon quicker lads. 

The out-door work did Phil some little good, for he had less time 
to brood over his dreams, and the, exertion of turning up the earth 
served to put an end to all his romantic fancies ; for digging-in manure 
and cleanmg out pigsties are occupations which contribute but little 
to the development of the imagination. 

The agricultural portion of the Industrial School covered an estate 
some sixty acres in extent, and reminded one of a model farm, for the 
grounds were tilled with the greatest care, and the fields laid out 
almost with the same regularity as garden-beds. All trees had been 
cleared from the ground, and hedges replaced by invisible fences, so 
that the estate had more of a foreign than an English look about it, 
for the pasture-land seemed to bo undivided from the arable, and even 
the kitchen-garden and the sprouting orchard were hardly distinguish- 
able from the farm itself. 

Par down at the bottom of the sloping land ran the channel of the 
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railway, hidden by the depth of the cutting, so that the rattle of the 
carriages, and the gusts of white steam that seemed to issue from the 
earth, as well as the working of the arms of the tall signal-posts hard- 
by, were the only evidences of the passing trains. 

The boys, in gangs of some half-dozen, with the bailiff at their head, 
tilled the earth by manual labour ; and often as a train rushed past, 
Phil would rest upon his fork to gaze after the engine as ho saw it 
appear in the distance and lose itself among the hills ; and he would 
wonder to himself whither it went, and what the earth was like there, 
and whether he should ever be carried over the land by one of those 
quick darting things. 

This occurred day after day, and a craving at length fastened upon 
him to get out into the world and see the country and the towns of 
which he knew so little ; for as yet his travels had never extended 
beyond his ride in the cart from the workhouse, and an occasional 
w^k out w\th the school to have a game of cricket on the neighbour- 
ing common. 

W orking in the same gang with Phil was Billy Fortune, one of the 
biggest boys in the school, who had been at farm-labour so long that 
he had grown weary of waiting to be put out in the world, and was 
always grumbling at seeing those who had been taught trades easily 
provided with situations, whilst he remained on hand to dig and dig 
day after day as he had done for years before. 

" I wish a cove could only get away to sea," he'd say, sulkily, to 
Phil, when the bailiff was not near, " wouldn't I precious soon hook 
it. Where's the good of a fellow stopping at this work and never 
getting a halfpenny for hisself ? I want to be earning something, and 
^ they won't help me to it, why I shall save them the trouble some 
of these fine days." 

Then Billy Fortune would proceed to tell Phil about ships, and 
how jolly the life of a sailor was, and give him such accounts of foreign 
lands as he had been enabled to gather from the school geography, 
until his little companion thought if it wasn't for Bertie and Ned 
Purchase, he, too, would like to go seafaring. 

The tie, however, which held Philip to the school, and which made 
it seem like a home to him, was destmed shortly to be broken. 

Sister Bertie, who had grown to be a big girl, had risen so high in 
the estimation of the schoolmistress, that she had been promoted to 
the post of waiting-maid to the superintendent's wife. She had become, 
too, such a favourite with the chaplain, that he had promised to place 
her out in the world as soon as possible, and to get her a good situa- 
tion. Phil, when he first heard of the promise, had half prayed that 
it might never be realised ; so when he was told that the situation 
had really been obtained, and that the day was even fixed for his 
sister's departure, he hardly slept that night for crying ; for though it 
was seldom that he could speak to the girl, yet every day at meal 
times he could nod his head to her and see her smile in return. Some* 
times, too, he was allowed to have half an hour's interview with her in 
the passage between the girls' and boys' playgrounds ; consequently, 
he had never felt utterly alone in the place. 

When the time, however, arrived for the parting, and Bertie, 
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dressed for her journey, bad come to tlie playground door to say good- 
by to her foster-brother, Phil was half surly in the selfishness df his 
grief at losing her. 

" Why, Phil, isn't it better, now ?" said sister Bertie, consolingly to 
him. " I am to get 51. a year, after the first year, and only think 
what a help that will be to mother and you." 

" Well, I don't know what you want to go at all for," grumbled 
Phil, " and leave a fellow all alone here. I wouldn't have done it to 
you." 

" I am going, Phil, to a sick old lady's," continued Bertie, playing 
with his hands, " who wants a girl to read to her ; and only suppose 
if any of her firiends should have a place for a boy, why I should speak 
up for you of course, and then, perhaps, we might be near one another 
again." 

Phil pretended to treat the notion with contempt, but still he smiled 
with inward pleasure at the care of his sister for him. 

" Come, don't be angry, dear Phil," pleaded Bertie ; " you know 
the chaplain visits once every three months all those who have got 
situations, and you can always hear of me from him." 

Philip could not bear to look at the girl, so he turned his shoulder 
round, and she, thinking he was still angry, clung to him as she 
cried, 

" Oh, Phil, don't be cruel now ! you'll never let me go from you in 
such a way." 

The appeal was more than the boy could bear, and half-choked with 
his sobs, he stammered out, 

" It isn't that, Bertie ; but you can't tell how hard it is for a chap 
to lose his only friend in such a big place as this." 

For some time after sister Bertie's departure, Phil bore up with 
the hope that perhaps her words might come true, and he be sent for 
to come and live at some friend of her mistress's ; but when week 
after week went by and no such happy message arrived, the only con- 
solation left the boy was to waylay the chaplain on his rounds and 
ask him whether he had seen or heard of Bertie lately. At such 
times the minister would tell him either that " she was going on 
very satisfactorily indeed," and that he had " every reason to be gra- 
tified with her conduct ;" or else he would kindly take him into his 
room and read him the remarks he had written in his report-book, 
after his last visit to the girl. 

" There, Merton, you see, Bertha Hazlewood has one of the best 
characters in my reports," he would say, patting Phil on the head, as 
he spread the book out before him. " Her conduct, you perceive, is 
exemplary — arises early — obeys cheerfully — ^works hard and willingly 
— is regular at her devotions, and, altogether, her moral and religious 
deportment of a very pleasing and consoling character." 

The etFect of Bertie's absence, however, soon began to show itself 
on Phil, by the daily increasing impatience that he felt to be out in 
the world like his sister, doing something for himself; and whenever 
he heard that some of the boys in the tailors' or shoemakers' shop, 
wlw) had entered the school after himself, had been apprenticed and 
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" put out," he and Billy Fortune would grumble together, and tow 
that they wouldn't stop tliere farm-labouring much longer. 

About this time, too, it so happened that the guardians of St. 
VituB-in-the-Fields discovered that Ned Purchase had no legal settle- 
ment in their parish — that indeed he belonged to some union in the 
north of England, and that they had been keeping him unlawfully for 
the last eight years. 

In a few hours everybody in the school knew that Ned Purchase 
had been found to have another parish, whereupon the young paupers 
were all busy, like so many little parochial authorities, discuss'ing the 
niceties of settlement, and arranging how he was to be " passed" to 
hia new union. 

When Phil and Billy Fortune returned from farm-labour in the 
afternoon they found a crowd of lads round the cripple boy, who was 
half crazy at the idea of being torn away from what had grown to be 
A home to him, as well as terrified at the doubtful character of the 
new place he was to be sent to. 

And, indeed, it must be hard to such as him to find, when long asso- 
dfltions have twined the affections round the haunts of their boyhood, 
that the ardent friendships of youth are to be severed with the sign- 
ing of a discharge-paper ; and that they themselves are so utterly 
powerless and imheeded in the world, that directly it is discovered 
the burden of their keep can be legally shifted, they are moved from 
one ''farm*' to another as rapidly as cattle sold at a fair. 

The day after the news had been made known that Ned Purchase 
WIS to "be passed to his legal settlement, he and Phil were seated in 
one comer of the playground shed talking earnestly "with Billy For- 
tune, and with their heads so close together that they had evidently 
Bome profound secret among them. 

" I tell you," said Billy, " there it is printed, and I read it myself 
—it's in the old newspaper we had give to us to cover the big kite with, 
and it says he was a poor cabin-boy that got aboard a ship at Ports- 
month, and he went over to the Ingies, and now he's come home with 
whole shiploads of money, and has got made a member of Parliament 
in consequence. If you like you can see it all yourselves — just at 
the bottom near the tail of the kite ; there's the very speech as the 
gentleman made at a slap-up dinner he was asked to." 

" Whereabouts is Portsmouth ?" asked Phil, for he had not the 
least idea whether it was in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. 

" Oh ! it ain't far off," answered Billy, who had a vague notion that 
it was somewhere near London Bridge ; '' we could easily walk it and 
get a ship there, in less time than you can catch a tittlebat." 

" I should like to get out to India !" observed Phil, " and go riding 
in castles on elephants' backs, and shooting tigers, like it says in the 
history of * Warren 'Astings' that's in the library." 

" But they wouldn't take me as a cabin-boy, would they ?" ner- 
vously asked the poor cripple. 

" Why not, Goosey ?" mquired Billy Fortune ; though presently a 
sadden thought seemed to strike him, and he exclaimed, '' Oh, you 
mean 'cause of your leg ! Pooh ! lots of fellows have told me that naif 
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the old sailors at Ghreenwich have got no legs at all, and Lord Nelson, 
in his portraits, I know is always £rawed with only one arm." 

Whereupon the youngsters settled among themselves, and proved 
to each other's satisfaction, that a seafaring life was just the business 
for a cripple like Ned Purchase, as all that a sailor had to do was to 
pull ropes and steer the boat. Besides, as they very cogently urged, 
there couldn't be much walking about to be done on bftard such a 
small place as a ship. "And once out in India," continued Billy 
Fortune, " you'll be quite at home. Goosey; for in every picture I've 
seen, there the kings and princes is sitting cross-legged like tailors, 
and you've been brought up to that business here, you know." 

The rest of the day the boys passed in the most out-of-the-way 
places about the bmlding, plotting how their escape was to be 
managed. If anybody stopped near them, they instantly moved ofF 
to some more desertea spot. 

"You see," said Phil, "Saturday's half-holiday, and that's our 
time to be off, just after the names have been called over, for thoD, 
you know, we're allowed to go about the grounds where we like. 
Besides, we shall have a clear start all Sunday, for they can't well 
come and look afler us during church-time." 

" I vote," said the cripple, " that we walk out into the farm-fieldB, 
just as if we were going to' fly our kite, and then we can sneak off 
round by the stables, and be through the hedge into the wood, at the 
back here, in a jiffy." 

" But when we're in the wood, how are we to get anything to 
eat?" asked Billy, who was of rather a hungry disposition. We 
can't sell our clothes to get any money, you know, for, as they beloDg 
to the parish, they might have us took up for stealing." 

" Well, that t> ^ood ! How do you tnink Eobinson Crusoe lived, 
that we were reading about only the other night in the bedroom ?" 
cried Phil. " And if ho could do it on an uninhabited island, surely 
we can manage it in a wood, where there's plenty of prime black- 
berries. What's nicer than them I should like to know ?" And 
at the thoughts of the fruit Phil uttered the boyish exclamation of 
" Goliy !" and rubbed his waistcoat up and down as expressive of 
intense delight. 

It was then ultimately arranged by the young runaways, after 
long deliberation, that they were to save as much bread as they 
could from their meals, and immediately after the Saturday's dinner 
they were to take their last farewell of the school, and then, making 
the best of their way to the Thames, walk along the banks of the 
river till they came to Portsmouth — ^which Bill Fortune assured them 
he knew was somewhere in that neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

TUB BUNA WAYS. 

Thv three little pauper rebels having made up their urchin minds 
to decamp from the iudustrial School, became inseparable compauions, 
and passed every moment of their play-time in maturing their boyihh 
plans. Thev had their secret meetings in the most out-of-the-way 
places and obscurest corners, where they held solemn debates in mys- 
terious whispers, at the same time keeping a sharp look-out on the 
monitors ana the drill sergeant. If their privacy were disturbed by 
any stray schoolfellow, the whole character of the assembly was in- 
stantly changed ; and so as to remove all suspicion of its unlawful 
object, the moment the signal of " somebody coming " was given, one 
of the conspirators would begin to whistle loud and boldly, whilst the 
others broKe out into noisy conversation, or commenced romping 
together. 

So totalljr were the poor boys absorbed in their plottings, that, like 
true conspirators, they were nervous and uneasy unless in one 
another's society. Feeling rather timid as to the success of their 
plans, nothing appeared to give them so much courage as treating 
the possibility of a failure as an absurdity. Whenever Philip felt 
that bis fears were overcoming him, he invariably made a point of 
accusing Billy Fortune with '* being afraid, and wanting to back out 
of it," and the indignant denials and energetic manner of that bold 
young pauper never failed to inspirit the meeting and restore confi- 
dence. 

Before two days had passed, the little rebels had, by their 
altered manner, attracted the notice of the whole school, and but 
for the speedy execution of their plans they would certainly have 
been found out before a week had elapsed. Had they been three 
Boman patriots arranging the overthrow of Tyranny and Ambition, 
their general behaviour could not have been more marked and sin- 
gular. Did any lad invite the stem Philippus Mertouus to join in 
the giddy delights of '* hop-scotch," or "leap-frog," he answered with 
a haughty sneer, such as would have become a Brutus spuming the 
offers of a C»sar. Twice on the Friday was Billy Fortune discovered 
drawing ships on his slate instead of" doing his arithmetic," and when 
threatened with punishment he tried to look as defying as he could, 
for he was saying to himself, " To-morrow at twelve I shall be miles 
awav." 

"Each of the three boys, whenever they met for consultation, always 
managed to bring with him some article or other which he had 

Silfeied during the day, thinking it would be likely to prove useful 
uring their stay in the wood. 
"I've got some lucifer matches," said Ned Purchase, at one of 
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^*i mj bTcad ; I didn^t cat a bit at dmner on porpoee,** said 
Phil, pallmg out a b^ sHee from hk jacket pocket. ^ Hare you 
BBfed annhing, Bilij T' 

'^Xo, 1 eat mj biead," ansvercd the hX conspirator, ''bnt Tre 
prigged tfasa atring from Tom Cloae'a kite. It vid do fint-rata for 
tying brmdiea togecher vhen we make our care." 

"fnicn FridaT night came, and the three boja vcie aKecning in 
their sdiooi be^ for the htft time, as ther thought, thej cooid none 
of them ckoe an ere for thinking of the Mep th^ were about to take 
on the morrow. Phil felt almoat readj to err with d cpro aaiop, fijr 
however ** jolljr'* he mar have called tlie achune when efaattiQg it 
orer with the othera, jet something within himself warned him thai 
he waa about to take a fooliah atep in Kfe, which would plunge him 
into the uneertaintj of the worid*a strug^es befine he waa fitted to 
encounter them. 

BillT Fortune wsi of too brutal and coane a nature to bestow two 
thoughts upon anything that he did. He only felt that he deaired a 
diange of aeene^ and running away waa the easiest mode of gratifying 
himanf. 

With Ned Pozdiase, howerer, the case was rery diffisrent The 
poor cripple knew that he had cmly to dioose between being sent 
away from the place which he had grown to love as a home^ and 
leaving it of his own accord. 

School hours were over, and the Saturday's half-holiday had begun. 
The three boys, with their pockets bulging out with the pieces of 
crust they had saved, crept round by the kitchen-garden, crouching 
against tne wall, until they reached the hedge that divided oft the 
wood ; when, dashing through an opening in the fence, they plunged 
into the thicket, and ran off like frightened hares into the darl^st 
part of it. 

Now all their boyish dreams of a merry forest life were soon to be 
dispelled. Now they were to learn that Bobin Hood had not been 
the most favoured oi mortals, and that most likely, if the offer had 
been made him, he would willingly have quitted the romantic delights 
of the " greenwood shade " for the more solid enioyments of a weU- 
roofcd dwelling. For the first time they were to learn by experience 
that Bobinson Crusoe on his desert island led a life of privation, 
compared with which a workhouse existence was one of luxury and 
enjoyment. 

Afler running for at least an hour, and darting through bners and 
underwood till their hands and faces were torn with tboma, the three 
young scamps came to a halt. The first thing they did was to hunt 
for a place to pass the night in, and great was their surprise to find 
the ground wet and soddened with the past rains, so that even the 

assure of the foot brought the water up to the surface like squeez- 

; a sponge. 
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** I say, I don't half like this," said Phil, with a disappointed look ; 
and tunung to Billy Fortune, he added, *' I thought you said there 
was lots of dry moss here ?*' 

"So there is, you silly, when you've dried it," retorted Mastez 
Fortune. 

Ned Purchase stammered out somethine^ about going back again, 
but was soon silenced by the redoubted Billy. 

" You may go if you like," he said, " only it's all found out before- 
ibis ; and won*t you get a licking — rather ! You'll have to take our 
share and your own too, I can tell you." 

The runaways tried to light a fire, and one by one the lucifers 
were held to the decayed leaves, but without success. To console 
themselves, they sat down on a bent bough, and tried to raise their 
drooping spirits by planning the delicious future that awaited them 
as soon as they dare leave the wood and start for Portsmouth. Al- 
veady they were on shipboard, pulling at ropes and letting out sails ; 
or else they were catching flying-fish, or watching the changing 
colours of the dying dolphin. Now they were landing on some 
idand where they were all received with the greatest kmdness by 
tiie black inhabitants, and even welcomed by the king himself. After 
feasting on sugar-cane and delicious fruits, they were to return to 
tbeir own country laden with presents consisting chiefly of diamonds 
the size of eggs, and lumps ol gold as big as quartern loaves. 

^ Catch me giving that old drill-master any, that's all," cried 
B iHy Fortune, as earnestly as though his dreams had been realised. 

when the twilight came, the truants eat the bread they had brought 
wiUi them, but it had grown so hard with being kept in the pocket 
that it broke like biscuit. Neither was there enough even to .take 
the ** edges" ofl* their appetites. 

** Oh, I've got such a pain here," said Billy Fortune, pressing his 
stomach ; '* I never felt so hungry in ail my life. It's the runnmg's 
done it !" 

'* Chew some leaves, they're just like spinach," suggested Ned Pur- 
chase to the disgusted William. 

" You said we should find blackberries and birds' eggs," exclaimed 
Phil, reproachfully. 

They found some amusement in imagining to themselves the sensa- 
tion their absence had created in the school when the name list was 
called over at night. From the place where they were sitting they 
could hear the big school-bell ring for supper, and afterwards for bed- 
time. They watched dl the lights in the difierent windows of the 
building, trying to find out by them which was their dormitory. Then 
came wonderings as to what " So-and-so was doing," or " what the 
bead-master had said," and whether any search would be made for 
them that night. 

At last Bifly Fortune declared he could stand his ** awful hunger'* 
no longer. He vowed he was starving, and that as he had often read 
that was the worst death possible, he was determined to do some- 
thing desperate/ather than dwindle slowly to a skeleton. When hia 
eompttnions saw him jump up from the ground as if he meant to leave 
them, they botb began to charge him with being the cause of their 
present suffering, and the first to '* turn tail." 

F 2 
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"* That's all ^ou know aboat it," shouted Bill, brotishly. *" I shall 
be back again m an hour, only I can't staodthisbeastlj hunger. IVe 
got a plan for freeing us all, I tell you. I'm only going back to the 
school to get some grub. I know the place where it's kept, andthere^s 
a window quite handj in the wall. All a feller's got to do is just to 
put in bis arm and help hisself. So just keep your hearts up and 
never saj die, and I'll be back in less than no time with some jMj 
new bread, which is the primest eating in the world, to my fancy." 
And, despite their entreaties that he would not run so great a nsk, 
off went the stubborn lad. 

" Do you think he'll blab if he's caught ?" said Phil, nervojuAj^ as 
if he half suspected the answer. 

" Yes," replied Ned. 

Now that they dare neither of them fi;o to sleep for fear that the 
marauder should be detected and their hiding-place hunted after, it 
was as much as they could do to keep their eyes open. They knew 
it was far in the night by the long time since it had been dark. They 
grew nenrous, too, thinking of robbers — ^poor workhouse lads! 
Neither of them had spoken a word for more than an hour — and, in- 
deed, each had imagined the other to be asleep — when Ned suddenly 
cried out, 

« What's that, Phil ? Did you hear anything ?" 

Phil answered " No ;" but he spoke in a whisper, for he had heard 
the whistle plainly enoi^h. 

Before another second had passed, Ned Purchase, breathless with 
fear, pointed to some lights moving in the wood not a hundred 
yards off. 

Phil was on his feet in a moment. 

" That sneak. Fortune !" he muttered ; " he has gone and blabbed 
where we are. Come on, Ned ; let's cut as hard as we can." 

Ned Purchase was nearly frozen, and the stump of his leg was 
aching with the cold. 

"I can't stir, Phil," he said. " You go ! Good-by ! We shall meet 
again some time." 

Phil gave the cripple his crutch, and seized hold of him to help 
him up. 

"Do you think I'd leave you?" he cried. "Quick! Jump up 
like a man. I'll help you on." 

" No, let me be, Phil," said Ned, with the tears streaming down 
his cheeks. " How could a one-legged chap like me get clear off? 
Hark ! they've got dogs with them. Cut ! cut ! Do, Phil ; I should 
only die if I followed you. Run, run ! here they are." 

Phil looked round, and among the dark trees he saw the lights 
moving about like monster fire-flies. He could hear the rustling of 
the bushes being pushed aside, and off he darted, shouting out a 
" Gk)od-by, dear Ned," as he bounded in the black wood. 

The street-lamps had just been lighted when a boy wet through 
with the rain, and dragging his feet after him as if he had hardly 
strength to raise their weight, crept along the pathway leading to 
the Elephant and Castle. Then coming suddenly to a halt, he stood 
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Bterinff about him aa if dismayed at the sight of the several rooda 
hniiiching off in front. 

It was such a night that no one who had a home to go to would 
think of loitering alx^ut. Eren tiiose who had umbrellas ran along the 
pafement to escape aa fast as possible from the rou^h weather. But 
though the rain came down with a force that made it splatih up again 
fiom the stones, there the lad stood, looking down the long visto of 
bright lamps, and staring before him almost aa intently as a sailor on 
the look-out at sea. 

Poor Phil ! he was hia own master at last I He was free to co 
where he liked and do what he pleased, and jet, with all the wond 
before him, he dared not trust himsdf to advance a foot lest it 
should lead him into evil and siiffering. 

And now what is to become of him ? 

The streets of London make, at the best, but a stony-hearted 
parent, the gutter forming but a sorry cradle for foundhng babes 
to be reared in. I^he '' back slums " of the metropolis are poor 
academies for youth, and moral philosophy is hardly to be pickeci up 
under " dry arches *' and in " paoding kens.*' 



^ook tbt ^etontr. 



CHILDHOOD IN THE 8TEEETS, 



CHAPTEE I. • 

THE 8TAET IN LIFB. 

" HxBB, my coveys,** cried a suspicious-looking youth, as he entered 
the kitchen of one of the low lodging-houses near the Mint, " I've — 
caught a youne flat what's been and hooked it from the House at 
KoPud. He didn't know where to stall to in the huey. I found 
him out in the main toper, and told him to step it along with me, for 
I was going into a ken in the back drum. Just twig his bunch of 
fifes, Conkey" (this was said to a gentleman with a peculiar bottle* 
nose). " S'eJp me ! if a mauley like that there ain't worth a jemmy a 
day to a kenobe at wiring. Why, they're just made for hooking a 
toae out of a clye." 

Poor Phil Merton, to whom the above unintelligible iargon re- ^ 
fared, stood in the centre of thQ wretched room trembling with 
fright at the strange and dismal character of the place, aa well as the 
mafle-looking people he had just been introduced to. 

The purport of tne above communication, though incomprehensible 
to moat people, was not so to one who was known among the gang 
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ns Yftn Diemen Bill, and irho sat hy tiie fiife swatbisg his ban 
ulcerous feet in a long roll of rags. He^ however, waa tuffidenily 
well versed in ^'cant" to know that it meant to bbj that the 
strange boy couldn't tell where to set a lodging in town, and that 
" Buck" (the name of the lad who had brought Phil to the house) 
had found him in the high road, and told him to come with him, as 
he was going to a lodeing-house in one of the by-streets. He knew, 
moreover, that Buck had drawn his friend Conkcry's attention to the 
delicacy of the boy's hand, declaring that such a one was worth a 
sovereign a day to a thief at picking pockets, and adding that Phil's 
fingers were made expressly for hooking out handkerchiefs. 

The speech, however, had hardly been finished before Van Diemen 
Bill had suddenlj^ slipped on the old shoes at his side, and, going 
towards Buck, said, as ne folded his arms and looked at him surlily 
in the fiice : 

" Shut up, will you — shut up, now ! I tell you, you ain't a-going 
to make a ffun (thief) of this here young flat ; it's a bad game, you 
know as well as I do, and I won't stand by and sqp a mere kid like 
this here put in the way of being lag^d or scragged (transported or 
hanged) as he is sure to be at last if he goes on the cross like us. 
You knows. Buck, as well as I do, that we l^ds the life of dogs. Am't 
we all on us spotted (marked) here P and ain't the Bobbies at our heela 
directly we stirs a foot, so that we can't even do a kingsman (silk 
handkerchief) in a day, let alone a skin or a soup (a purse or watch) ? 
Stand back!" he shouted, as Buck appeared to make an advance 
towards the lad, ^and leave the kid alone, or I'll put out my Chalk 
Earm (my arm) and give you a rap with my Oliver Twist (fist) over 
your I suppose (nose) that'll flatten your chevy chase (face) for you !'* 
he added, menacingly, between his teeth, as he shook his clenched 
hand in the air. 

Then stooping down to the scared lad, he said, in as tender tones 
as he was capable of: 

" Come with me, young 'un, this ain't no place for you ; they're all 
on the cross here ; and you must keep square, my lad — keep square, 
whatever you do !" And so saying, the old thief seized Phil by the 
arm and led him out of the house — much to the astonishment of the 
younger and less squeamish rogues infesting the place. 

Not was there anything very extraordinary in such an act ; for let 
us say, for the honour of such characters, who are generally con- 
sidered to be utterly dead to every kindly feeling, that we ourselves 
have had honest boys brought to us by old returned convicts, and 
that solely from a disposition to save the lads from leading the same 
life as their own, for none but the very basest of thieves seem to 
wish others to be like themselves ; and it is by no means uncommon 
for a person to hear, when some one of the fraternity says he has 
made up his mind, and is " going to square it" (live honestly for the 
future), the others, one and all, exclaim, " Well, I'm glad on it ; I only 
wish I could do the same !" 

To say the truth, Van Diemen Bill had led such a life of sufiering 
and crime that now, in his advanced age, when he found himself 
no longer capable of the more daring exploits by which heavy " swag" 
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(plunder^ could be obtained, an^ too doaely watched by the police to 
be capable of any of the minor thefts, he felt angiy at the thought 
of any young lad being trained to a life like his. It was impossible, 
as he said, for such as him to get work, and neither could he steal — 
indeed, it was only by continued ''fneudly leads" (subscriptions^ 
among his old pals, and the gathering of tne few bits of rag ana 
bones from the muck-heaps in the streets, that he was enabled to eke 
out life at all. 

Phil was no sooner in the street than the man led him hurriedly 
away to a low public-house in the neigbourhood ; and there, entering 
ihe little tap, that was so dark that the gas was always kept burning 
durine the day-time, he said : 

'' Come, lad, have a bit o' scran, and I'll stand a shant o* gatter, I've 
got a teviss here ;" and then, suddenly remembering that he was no 
tonger talking to one of his own fraternity, he added, *' I meant to say, 
have a bit of this here vittals, and I'll pay for a pot of beer, I've got 
a sixpence. A party as is kind to me on my rounds gave me some 
broken bits and an old jacket this morning, and I sold the jacket to 
the dolly-man for a bob. So come, eat now, boy, you needn't be 
afraid of me ; for, though I'm a thief, I wouldn't harm the hair of your 
head— that I wouldn't." 

Phil looked up in the old convict's face, and in the comer of his eye ■ 
he could see a bright tear drop shimmering against the swarthy skin. 
Ilad the boy been more knowing as to the lives and characters of such 
people, he might have guessed that some recollection of his early 
home, or a dead parent's advice, had suddenly flashed across his mind ; 
but the soft thief's hand was rubbed hastily over the brow, and the 
ugly memory shaken out of the brain with a half shudder and toss of 
the head. 

The sight of the tear, however, inspired Phil with some little faith 
in the humanity of his companion, and assured him more than any 
words could do that the man really had some feeling for him. 

In « few minutes the handkerchief of broken victuals was spread 
upon the table, and Phil was eating heartily, for the first time that 
day, and sipping occasionally at the half-pint of threepenny ale that 
his kindly, ii not honest, friend had supplied to him. Nor was it long 
before the convict had learnt from the runaway workhouse lad his 
vhole story, and more especially how, as he stood loitering about the 
Elephant and Castle, the lad Buck had accosted him, and finding him 
without a lodging, had promised to provide him with one if he would 
follow him to his home. 

The story ended, Phil could hardly help giving way to his feelings, 
and sobbed aloud in his alarm at the danger he had been in. 

" There, there, boy," said Van Diemen Bill, " you must keep your 
pluck up whatever you do. Come, now, I'll tell ^ou what I mean 
Tou to try. All I can give you, my good lad, is a sixpence ; and if- it 
hadn't been for the old coat I got tMs morning I couldn't have done 
that. Howsomever, the sixpence you're welcome to, and thank G-od it 
was honestly come by for your sake. Well, you see, twopence of it 
will find your bed to-night, and with the other fourpence you must 
bc^ a-trading upon. You may stare, but at the place where 
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rm going to send jou io, there's many a poor soul whoee stock 
money is only a penny, and yet they can manage to keep them- 
selves out of the workhouse, or the gaol too, by turning that small 
sum over and over again. Ah ! in that plaoe twopence is enonrii 
to keep a lad like you for a year or two, and there's many an ^d 
couple has lived on even less for a much longer time. WeUyrU 
tell vou," said the man, " for I see you're all eyes to know what it is, 

-'^— it's the water-crease market I means to send you to. I'll get you 
an old tin tray at the * Dolly,' Tuses, and start you fair with tnis hero 

^^jrixpence ; and mind you, if ever you touches your stock money, if 
you eats a farden of it, you're a lost mutton you are. Take my 
advice, lad — the advice of a man who has seen more trouble, perhaps, 
than any other cross-chap in London — and starve on and on rather 
than make your fourpence a farden less ; for remember it's only by 
makiDg tt more that such as you can ever hope to keep out of 
a prison that has even now got its jaws ready wide open to receivo^ 
you." 

A few moments afler the above scene had taken place the boy had 
been furnished with his tin tray, and was launched fairly into the 
wide world of London, with sixpence to trade upon in his pocket and 
an old thief s blessing on his hc^d. 



CHAPTEE IL 



THE WATEB-CBK8S MARKET. 



Tub retail trade in water-cresses is followed by the very poorest 
of the poor, as the stock-money for this calling need consist only of a 
few halfpence. This class of street-sellers are generally honest, in- 
dustrious, striving people, and consist of young children who have 
been deserted by their parents, and whose strength is hardly equal to 
any great labour, or old men and women crippled by disease or acci- 
dent, who, in their dread of a workhouse, linger on with the few 
Eence they earn by street selling. The children are mostly sent out 
y their parents " to get a loaf of bread somehow," and the very old 
take to it because they are unable to carry heavy loads, and anxious 
to avoid becoming positive paupers in their old age. 

" I'd do anything," said one, " rather than go into the house. I'd 
sweep crossings, or anything; and I should have been there long 
ago if it had not been for my wife selling creases." 

The young boys and girls are said to be well-behaved, and to be 
mostly the children of poor struggling people. The old and young 
generally travel between nine and ten miles in the course of the day. 
They start off to market at four and five, and are out on their morn- 
ing rounds from seven to nine, and their afternoon ones from half- 
paut two till five in the evening. 



I 
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At the lodf;ing-hou8e to which Yon Diemen BOl had taken joung 
Phil to get him a bed for the uight, the boy met with an old womaD, 
who told him all about the trade he was in future to live br. 

She was sitting before the kitchen fire, toasting a hemng for her 
aupper, and seeing that Phil carried a little tin ^7 under nis arm, 
she at once recognised the symbol of the water-cress trade, and said 
to him, 

** I suppose you're at creases, young un ? Dona pretty well to« 
day ? 1 m in the line myself." 

" I*ve never sold in the streets yet/' answered Phil ; and then he 
told her the story of the great peril he had just run, and how the old 
convict had behaved to him. 

** Well, that Van Diemen Bill is a kind cretur, and bless him for , 
it, though I ain*t the pleasure o' knowinghim," said the old crone. 
** And how much do you say he guv you ? Tourpenoe ! You ought to 
do uncommon well on that, for there's very few on us got more than 
twopence or threepence, and lots on 'em only a penny. Why, let me 
see, for a penny you ought to have a full market hand, or as much 
as I can take hold of at one time without spilling ; for threepence 
ou should have a lap full enough to earn about a shilling off; and 
br fourpence you gets as manv as I can cram into my basket." 

'' Then I shall make a lot of money," smiled Phil. 

** Well, my dear," she continued, " it ain't so easy to earn a mouth- 
fed of bread. Many a time I've walked through the streets, and when 
I've seed a bit of old crust, as the servant has chucked out of the 
door — maybe for the birds — thinks I to myself, ' I can enjoy that as 
much as the sparrers.' Besides, it takes a aeal a laming to buv your 
goods properly. Ha ! ha !" she chuckled, *' the dealers can^t take 
me in, though. When one on 'em tries to give me a small hand of 
creases, I says, ' I ain't a-going to have that for a penn'orth,' and I 
nu>ves to the next basket, and so on all round ; and that's what you 
must do, I can tell you." 

" Oh ! they shan t cheat me," said Phil, knowingly. 

** Are you fond of getting up early ?" asked the old woman ; but 
without waiting for a reply, sne went on : " It don't matter if you 
do or no if you wants to live by selling creases. I gets up in the 
dark, by the light of the lamp in the court, and ain't it cold in 
winter ! It pains my poor hands dreadful to take hold on the creases, 
'specially after we've pumped on 'em to wash 'em. You're a strong 
boy, and won't mind tne cold so much as us old folk. Ah, it's the 
poor children, too, I pities in winter time. Poor babes, they make 
my heart ache to see em without shoes, and their pretty feet quite 
blue with the frost, so that many on 'em don't know how to set one 
foot afore the other, but stands still and cries with the cold, poor 
dears!" 

Phil was beginning to get rather alarmed at the picture the old 
woman was drawing of the privations and sufferings connected with 
the business he was about to adopt. 

** But I thought there was very few selling creases in the streets P" 
he interposed. 

«* Very few !" exclaimed the old thing—" very few ! Why, where's 
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the lad lived all Yob days ? I tell jon, tlie market's crammed with 
'em of a morning buying their stock. In summer-time I've seed 'em 
so thick that you might a'most bowl balls along their heads, and 
there they are all a-fighting for the creases, making a r^lar 
scramble to get at 'em, so as to turn a halfpenny out of ^m. Why, 
I should think at this time of the year there's as many as four or five 
hundred on 'em down at Farringdon Market all at one time, between 
four and five in the morning, and as fast as they keep going out 
others keep coming in. Ah! if I was to say there's a thousand 
young and old folks in the street crease-trade, I should be under the 
mark." 

*' A thousand !" exclaimed Phil, with a downcast look. " J shall 
never be able to do nothing if there's such a lot as that." 

" Nothin' like trying, my lad," continued the crone, quite delighted 
to have some one to listen to her. " You must push along as all of 
us does. Now, I finds places where big buildings is going on very 
good for selline at, and you must hunt for them. When the car- 
penter and bricklayer goes to breakfast at eight o'clock, they enjoys 
a relish with their bread. Then again, courts and little streets is very 
tidy selling, but mews is the places. They're first-rate. Why 
coachmens' families should be so very partial to creases, I can't say, 
but they is. Perhaps it's the smell of the horses does it." 

" I thouffht everybody liked creases," ventured Phil, who, from 
having lived at a workhouse school all his life, had never tasted them, 
and, indeed, had rather a confused notion of what the vegetable was 
like. 

" Thank Kevin !" answered the woman, " creases has their 
attractions. They're reckined good for sweetening the blood in the 
spring-time, you see ; though, for my own eating, I'd sooner have 
the crease in the winter than I would at any other time of the year." 

Phil and his aged tutor were soon dead to all their troubles, and 
as happy in their slumbers as the richest and proudest of the land ; 
and, leaving them there, we will close the old dame's account of the 
trade by a fact of our own gathering. 

There are, we learned, from accounts rendered to us by the sales- 
men at the different green-markets of London, upwards of six 
millions and a half of bunches of water-cresses sold annually in 
London ; and these, at the retail price of one halfpenny a bunch, 
gives a sum of nearly 14,000Z. for the amount spent annually in 
water-cresses throughout London; then, dividing this amount by 
the gross number of street-sellers, it shows a weekly receipt of 
6s, 5d., and a weekly profit of Ss. 3d, accruing to each individual — a 
fact which proves, not only how small is the capital required by this 
trade, but how terribly limited are the earnings of the poor creatures 
engaged in it. 

Next morning Phil and the old woman were up and out in the 
streets while the stars were shining coldly in the silver-grey sky. 
As they passed on their way the streets were all deserted, and the 

Eoliceman, in his long great-coat, busy throwing the light of his 
uU's-eyo on the doors and parlour-windows as he passed on his 
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Toundsy making the panes flicker with the glare aa if a jack-a-dandj 
had been cast on them. On the cab-stands, as they went shiveriDg 
along, they found but one or two crazj cabs left— the horses dosing, 
with their heads down to their knees, and the drawn-up windows 
of the Tehicle covered with the breath of the drirer sleeping 
inside. Then they encountered the early coffee-stall keeper, with 
his large coffee-cans dangling from either end of the yoke across hia 
shoulders, and the red fire shining through the holes in the fire-pan 
beneath, like spots of crimson foil. Next, a butcher's light chaise- 
cart rattled past, on its way* to the early meat-markets, with the men 
huddled in tne bottom of the vehicle, behind the driver, all with their 
coat-collars turned up, dozing as they drove along. Then some tall and 
stalwart brewer's drayman walked by (for these men are among the 
first in the streets), in his dirty, drab, flushing jacket, red nightcap, 
and leathern leggings, hastening towards the brewery ; whust hare 
and there they came to a bone-grubber, in his shiny grimy tatters, 
with a lantern in his hand, " routing" among the precious mud-heaps 
for rich rags and valuable refuse, Wore the scavengers were abroad 
to disturb them. 

Strajige and almost fearful was the silence of the streets at that 
hour ; so still, indeed, that Phil could hear the heavy single knock, 
followed bv the shrill cry of some distant chimney-sweeper, echoing 
through the desolate thoroughfares as the sooty lad waited at the 
door and shrieked '' Swe-e-eep !" to rouse the sleeping cook-maid. 
At one house, by the way, there stood a man with dirty boots and 
loose, disordered hair, as if he had just left some saloon, giving sharp 
sad loud single knocks, then stepping out into the road to look at 
the bedrooms, and see if a light was yet stirring within them. 

On reaching the market, the shops all round about are ahui. 
The gaslights over the iron gates bum brightly, and every now and 
then is heard the half-smothered crow of some cock caged in a 
aeighbourinff shed or bird-fancier's back parlour. 

By slow degrees the street-sellers come creeping up in every style 
of rag|8, one after another, towards the gates. The^ shuffle up and 
down in front of the railings, stamping to warm their feet, and rub- 
binff their hands together till they grate like hearth-stoning. Some 
of the boys have brought large hand-baskets, and carry them with the 
handles round their neck, so that the basket covers their head as with 
a wicker hood. Others have their '* shallows " fastened to their back 
with a strap, the holes at the bottom of some of the baskets having 
been darned with rope or string, and others being lined with oilcloth 
or old pieces of sheet tin. One little girl, with the bottom of her 
^wn tattered into a fringe like a blacksmith's apron, stands shiver- 
ine in a large pair of old drab cloth boots, holding in her blue hands 
a bent and rusty tea-tray. A few poor creatures make friends with 
the coffee-man, and are allowed to warm their fingers at the burning 
ehareoal under the can; as the heat strikes into them they grow 
deeny, and yawn. 

Phil and the old crone, with her rags and thin shawl drawn tightly 
about htn*, join in the crowd, the boy staring and being stared at by 
all around. 



Aa thu cliurtrli l-IocIcb nnr Btrikiiin; Ere, a atout Moltiawmituti, ltd. 
wrapped in lie r Mhnwl aiid clonk, untera tiie gatcB, and iiiBtuntly o miui 
in a wa^^gnnet'a cap and iimui;k neta to work an-RDj^iTig tht! l>HBlit.-bt lio 
hiu broURKt up to Loiidon. Onu dcster has taken bis evat, and roiuuiu 
with hix inui4l# in the puckuta of hid grey driviog-cimt. Ilefitra liiiii 
iit SI) ugjen liamjior, mih a caudle Sie^ in the miUdlt! uf the bright 
CTvcn cresses, nnd M the light shines through the wicker sidee of tJid 
Enaket it caats ouiiows [mtterDS on the ground. 

Now the businesd coinmenceBi the ciutonieni come in bjr twot or 
liireea, and walk about looking at tbo cresseH or bonding OTer the 
hampers, the light tinting their swarthy faces, while they jingle tlieir 
hnirpence and speak coaiingly to the dcnlcr, to wheudlo him into- 
giving them good bargains. Tlie Bulfswumeu eit with their Imnda 
under their apron and their feet in an upplc-sieve, talking to tlio 
toungvrB, wliom they c&U by tlieir namoB as if they had long known 
th.-in. 

Every one ia now pushing about, the cliildrm cryinc as thfir nalced 
feet are trodden upon, and the wouieu hurrying oil' with their baakeU 
or shawls flll(\d with cresses, and the biiucli of nubes for tying tbem 
up dungline from tlieir hands. At one basket a stroBt- seller, in nn 
old gn^'U uloak, has spread out a rudty shawl to reccivu biir Imncket, J 
and Dy her stauds her daughter, in a thin cotton dress, patched like | 
ft quiit. 

" Ah 1 Mrs. DoUand," asks the saleswoinan, in a gnidous toiM, 
" can you keep yourself warm ? It bites the fiugera like bUvog watw, 

it dor 

At another baakot an old man, with loug grey liair streaming uwr 
& maty cape, is compIainiDg " as to how he bought a lot of on-nMm tha I 
other morning of oue of the salcswomea, and found, when daylight 
eame, the; was quite white, so that he only mode threepence an liiB 
very beet day. 

" Well, Joe, you should always come to those as knows you aod 
treats you well," was the answer. 

As the morning twilight came on, the pigeons began to fly abnut 
and walk along upoo the more deserted ports of the market. At 
li-ngth the crowd tliiuned, and none but the very poorest of the cresa- 
ncll^ra were lelt. 

Many of these had come without money, while others had their one 
or two halfp^ce tied up carefully in their shawl ends, as though they 
dreaded the loss of their little all. A siukly-lookiu); boy, hurdly 
- more than five years old, «itli the bare skin showmg la gaiiheM 
through the rents in his clothea, now crept forward, treadjog with lita 
blue nuked feet as a cat does over wet ground. The wretched cbild 
Klole up to the saleswoman, and said, 

" Give us a few old creases, Jiuney;" and the moment after off ha 
ran wi^ a great bundle under his arm. 

At another stall an old dame, who, &om ber rags seemed to bs 
bi-jond tlie possibility of obtaining credit, was payiug foi 
slie had loug since becu trusted with. 

" Well, we couldn't lose much by giving credit, sir, if they was all 
of 'em to keep away," said the saluawomau, in ouswer to a qucstiou 
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tt to the honesty of the poor frequenting the market ; ^but thej are r- • 
generally honest and nay back, and even often remind us of trust we 
haye given them and forgotten. Whenever we do lose anything it's 
mostly by the very poor ones ; though it ain't their fault, poor things, 
for when they stops away from here it's either the workhouse or the 
churchyard that keeps them from coming any more." 

To visit the Farrinedon water^cress market is the best of all ways 
indeed to make oneself acquainted with the fortitude, honesty, and — 
perseverance of the poor. These wretched cress-sellers belong to a 
class so terribly poor, that temptation must ever haunt them like an 
evil spirit ; and yet they can be trusted without fear of their failing to 
pay the few pence they owe, even though they* hunger for it. It 
must require, too, no little energy of conscience on the part of the 
boys and girls frequenting this market to resist the luring advice of 
those they meet at the low lodging-houses. And yet they prefer the • 
early rismg — ^the walk to market with naked feet along the cold 
atones — ^the ten miles walk to earn the few halfpence ^and the 
pinched meal when they are earned — to the thiefs or wanton's easier ^ 
life. 

Verily the heroism of the uuknown poor is a thing to set the 
dullest marvelling; and in noplace in all London is the virtue of the 
humblest, both young and old, so conspicuous as among the water- 
eresa buyers of rarringdon-market. 

After the street-sellers have bought the cresses, they generally 
take them to some neighbouring pump to wet them. This is done to 
make them look fresh all the morning, and so that the wind shouldn't 
cause them to '' flag," for having been packed in a hamper all niglit 
they get dry ; moreover, the '' hand," or Quantity in which they are 
bought, has to be parcelled out into six halfpenny bunches. Some do 
this as they walk along, while others sit in one comer of the market 
upon the bare stones, with their legs curled up under them, and the 
ground round about green with the leaves they have thrown away. 
In the summer one may see hundreds of poor things, young and old, 
sitting, thick as crows* in a corn-field, tying their bunches up in the 
market. Many, however, eo and' sit on the steps of St. Andrew's 
Church, in Holbom, and there make up their stock of green meat 
into *^ ha'portha." There are crowds of poor little souls to be seen 
there of a morning between five and six. 

It was to this spot that young Phil, and the old dame who had 
undertaken to instruct him m the mysteries of the business, had be- 
taken themselves. There they were, seated amid a bevy of old and 
young, all busy tying up their water-cresses, and chatting the while 
to one another over the gossip of the market and the trade. 

'' I didn't see little Mary M'Donald this morning," said one ; '' I 
suppose her father's gone back to ' brick-laying' again. Poor feller ! 
it's a load upon a man having eight small children to feed, and out of 
work half his time. Mary's the oldest on 'em, and a very good girl 
she is to pick up ha'pence." 

*^ And I ain't for a long time set eyes on Louisa as goes alons with 
her," chimed in an old man, who had one side of his face paralysed ; 
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'^periiaiw ber feet's bunt out agin. Let's see, 9ks tin*t got ne'er • 
father, nave ahe P She's as fine a gal for twelve as ever I met witih.** 

^I remember Louisa's father well," said an old aeafiuing man; 
^be was a carpenter by trade. It was be as put me up to this wenj 
crease^selling when times was bad^ and be was obligated to turn to it 
bisself." 

^ Did you notice poor Mrs. Saunders a-cxying this morning V* 
inquired a sickly-loolong girl, who had evidently been a maid-eervanti 
of the woman next her ; *' the parish only buried her husband ye8tel^ 
day, and last night she was tamed out of her lodging. Ah ! it's bard 
upon a 'oman near seventy." 

And so they went on chatting, the only sulnect they oared to talk 
about being their miseries. Many complained of their ailmenta, and 
described their pains and sores as minutely as if they were beme 
cross-examined by a doctor. Sickness was a favourite theme with 
the a^d, and they were evidently trying to outvie each other in 
pictunuff the acuteness of their sufferings. One declared he bad been 
told at the dispensary that his case was the worst ever known, and be 
was quite proud of it. Another made herself famous by stating that 
she had been sent from the hospital as incurable. Others, determmed to 
take some share in the genenu conversation, detailed their coua;fa% or 
the oi>erations they had undergone, or the medicines thev bad taken 
for this or that disease. With the hale the discourse took a difbrent 
turn, and was generally about " the days when they were better off." 
Mechanica, too old for work, moaned and sighed over the timea when 
they could earn ** their six shillings easy." Buined dressmakefs 
bragged of the number of hands they had once employed, and of the 
rich ladies for whom they had worked. The eyes of one crook-backed 
creature brightened acain as he boasted of having " always lived as 
footman in the fust of families," and a reduced laundress, throwing 
up her head with pride, talked of the time when '* she kept her cart, 
and bought creases 'stead of selling them." 

The little children were the only ones who talked about water- 
cresses. With them '/good bargains" and getting pennies for 
ha'porths, were what they best lik^ to chat over. If ever the theme 
was changed it was to gossip about eating, and then adventures were 
told of how " a big bit of pudding with gravy over it," had been pro- 
cured through a very ingenious method of making somebody buy the 
stock of cresses at double their price. 

When Phil, by dint of watching how the little girls twisted the 
rushes round each farthing bunch, had " dressed up'* his tray as well 
as he could, he started off on his rounds to make his first attempt at 
street selling. 

The lad, who was strong and healthy, startled the old people by 
the vigorous way in which he went to work, crying, " four bunches a 
peni^, water-creases." 

" He's got a woice, ain't he P" said a broken-down coster, who had 
lost his own. 

" Ah I creases 'ill soon take it out on him," replied a wretched old 
crone, whose trembling hands were as transparent as smelts. 
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For the fint day or two Phil only juBt managed to pick up 
auffident halfpence to bnj mere bread. At night he alept along witn 
• number of other ladi in a half-finished honae. Many a time aa 
he lay on the hard ground did he long for his soft bed at his old 
aehool, and wish that he had neyer listened to the wild dreams of 
Billy Fortune. 

It was a little girl of eight who first taught Phil the knack of street 
telling, and how, if he would succeed, he must force people to buy 
his green-meat. She was herself as cleyer a little saleswoman as eyer 
made up a farthing bunch, but she was so small and weak that often 
the boys in the streets, half jealous of her success, would try to 
driye her firom their quarter of the town^ndeed it was in protecting 
her that Phil first made her acqiikdntance. She had asked him 
whether she might stop by him or eyen walk after him, for he seemed 
to her to be the kindest and brayest boy she had eyer met with. She 
was a thin, stunted child, with a face white for want of food, and 
wrinkled where the dimples ouffht to haye been, and she sighed con- 
tinually, as if overwhelmed witn trouble. She half-firightened Philip 
by the calm earnestness with which she talked of the bitterest struggles 
of life, for she made him fancy that he, in his turn, wotdd alsoliaye 
to endure them. This child-woman of the world soon saw that Phil 
was no adept at cress selling. 

** I say," she cried, when Phil turned away finom the shops at the 
first denial, — '' I say, you musn*t do that t You see I'll go and sell 
'em a- bunch !" And to work she went, begging and cuitseying, so 
that at last the coin was giyen more in pity, or to get rid of her, than 
fiir tiie sake of her goods. 

**' Hard work to sell any, ain*t it P" said Phil to her one day. 

" Ah I it's nothing to what it is in the middle of winter," was the 
quick reply of the street baby ; " Then people says, ' take your creases 
•way, they'll freeze our bellies.' IVe had then to go so long without 
eating that I was ill one day in the puddin shop firom the smell of the 
meat." 

Hiil fislt horrified, and cried out : '' You're always talking in that 
way, Ellen I It's enough to make a chap quite afreard of you." 
Tlien, in a reproachful yoice, he added : '* I neyer yet seed you laugh- 
ing ; idiy don't you P" 

'* Where's the good of laughing P" she replied. 

^ But don't you never play, nor nothink P" asked the lad. 

^ Yea, sometimes of an evening we has a game of ' honey-pots' 
with the eala in our court ; but it don't make me laugh, cos going 
oat with the creases tires me." 

''Then, why don't you go to bed if you're tired P" remonstrated 
PhiL 

"' Well, there's mother's room to put to rights," was the answer. 
^ I deans the two chairs, and I takes a fiannel and scrabbing-farasb, 
and does the fioor." 

^ But you're a killing yourself," insisted the boy. 

* Oh, no, I ain't 1" was the calm reply. ^ It was much wusa in 
the wiitor, and that ain't killed me, you see.'* 
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Strae^ 88 FhQ would, he cpuld never manage to pnt by anytliing 
out of hi8 daily earnings. It is true, he had grown quite an adept at 
hia work, and instead of sleeping uoder dr^ arches could now afford 
to return to his twopenny bed at the lodging-house, but he found it 
difficult to pay for his day's scanty food, and yet not draw upon bis 
little stock-money. 

By dint of entering shops and following old ladies, as tea-time 
drew near, he could always get rid of the contents of his tray and so 
double his fourpence. But two-pennyworth of bread doesn*t go far 
with a growing Doy, and many a night he had gone to rest as early as 
the lodging-house-keeper would let him, so as to sleep his hunger off, 
and avoid the temptation of spending the money that Van Diemen 
Bill had Riven him. Indeed, it was only fear of the old convict that 
kept him from ** breaking into*' his little bank, and ending his water- 
cress life with a good gorge of hot food. 

But at last the day did come. 

It rained when poor Phil trudged early to market, with his tray 
over his head in heu of an umbrella. The wet seemed to have cast 
a chill upon all water-cress eaters, for though he walked about the 
entire morning, he had only sold four bunches, and that was to a man 
at a public-bouse, who had drunk himself into a fever. He tried all 
his old ^ rounds," but everywhere he met with the same answer of 
" No ! it's too cold to-day, my boy." 

When, in the evening, he sat down in a gateway to count hia 
** takings," he found that he had only fourpence in his pocket, the 
same as when he went to market in the morning. 

Poor Phil's legs were aching with fatigue so severely, that he 
almost fancied the shin-bones had given way, and were bulging out 
with the weight of his body. Still ho went to work again, hobbling 
and shouting out with all his might, and grew so energetic in his 
endeavours to get rid of his stock, that he made tempting offers to 
all faces looking over parlour-blinds, or full-length figures standing 
at drawing-room windows, or heads seen down areas. He even went 
so far as to attempt a sale ^ith a footman cleaning some third-floor 
windows, but the man declined to purchase, shouting back in answer 
that he " always bought his creases wholesale — by the ton." 

Determined not to give in until he was positively forced, Phil 
crept towards the mews at the back of the squares, hoping that he 
might be able to tempt the coachmen's wives with large pennyworths. 
He caught two or three women taking in for the night tne linen that 
had been drying on the pole over the hay-lofl door, but, though he 
increased his lots to five bunches a halfpenny, still they wouldn't 
listen to him. One, indeed, did look down to examine the contents 
of his tin tray, but it was only to abuse them by saying, " They were 
turned as black as tea-leaves, and he ought to be given in charge for 
trjing to pisen people." 

For the moment the idea crossed Phil's head that everybody had 
taken a sudden dislike to him, and was determined to crush him ; 
but he wouldn't allow his courage to give way, but once more crawled 
back to the streets. He thought he would try what he could do by 
entering shops, and selecting one where an old lady was stitching 
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behind tbe counter, he pushed back the door and nearljr startled the 
dame out of her life by the suddenness with wliicli he offered to let 
her have all his tray contained for the small sum of threepence. 

" Drat the bov,'* cried the lady, still panting with her fright, "and 
what do you think I*m to do with all that green stuff; I ain*t a 
rabbit— am I ?" 

The lad, as it grew late, felt quite spirit-broken. He sat down on a 
door-step to rest himself and moan over Inn ill-luck. " Everybody can't 
have given up eating water-creases all of a sudden," he remarked to 
himself. " No, it*s luck that's agin me, and is breaking a chap down ;" 
and as he, like moat street- vendors, had grown to be a firm believer 
in tbe omnipotence of " luck," he felt convinced that he had better' 
" give in at once, instead of tiring himself to bits and doing no good 
after all!'' To make sure that his luck was really so resolutely 
opposed to his welfare, he took his fourpence out of his pocket and 
began tOHsi ng. He determined that if he won twice out of three 
throws, he would make one more attempt, but if he lost he would eat 
the water-cresses himself and give over for the day. The trial ended 
in Phil jumping up with fresh hope in his bosom, and away he 
trotted, shouting, " Wa-a-ater-cre-e-ases, fine wa-a-ter-cre-e-ases !" as 
luBtily as if he was making his first morning round. 

He trudged down Tottenham-court-road, and straight through St. 
Giles, up Drury-lane, as far as Long-acre, and yet his tray was not a 
bunch the lighter. He stopped at every pump to moisten the 
hanging leaves of his cresses into the semblance of freshness, but 
nobody would have anything to do with him or his goods. A kind 
of disgust for the world, and all the water-cress eaters in it, made 
Pliil come to a sudden stand-still at a comer lamp-post, and, as he 
leaned against it, mutter out, ** I wish I bad never been bom, nor 
nobody else neither." 

He remained in this position some time, picking off the dead leaves 
from his little bunches, and ruminating on the enormous drawbacks 
there were against the chances of earning a comfortable independence 
by selling water-cresses, when, on raising his eyes and looking about 
him, he observed a crowd gathered rounda shop-window on the other 
side of the way. The window- panes were covered with a mist that 
almost made them seem like ground glass ; but the mob appeared 
to be very much interested in something that was going on within, 
and Phil, like a boy, in a moment forgot his sorrows in his curiosity, 
and crossing over made one of the lookers-on. 

It was a cook-shop — not a fashionable eating-house, where there 
are separate rooms for ladies ; where dead game and magnificent un- 
cooked joints of the finest meat are tastefully arranged before the 
wire-blind in the window ; nor was there a bill of fare framed and 
glared at the door-post, with the dishes of the day written in a bold, 
round hand; no! it was a cook-shop with the long window-board 
lin^ with pewter, in which wells had been sunk like small baths to 
reoeiye the puddles of gravy in which joints of meat were perpetually 
■teaming. There anybody who had twopence in his pocket could 
boldly purchase cooked flesh, only, insteaa of receiving it in a plate, 
it was handed to him in a piece of old newspaper, thereby combining 
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intellectual enjojmentB with animal indulgences^ for the poflBessor, 
havine; eaten his dinner, might afterwards peruse a few of toe eventa 
that happened the week hefore last. Behind the counter of thia 
shop stood the cook himself, a sodden-looking man, with a face like a 
washerwoman's hand. Fliilip gazed on him with admiration, as in his 
suit of white linen lie turned from joint to joint, brandishing a 
carving-knife, long and elastic as a harlequin's wand, and whipping 
off a half-moon slice from this leg, or whisking out a clever morsel 
from that slioulder. 

Tliere was a pagoda of boiled beef, composed of some twenty 
pieces pegged into a pile with a metal skewer, till it reminded 
one of a file of receipted bills. There were legs of pork, from which 
the crackling was slowly barking off, peeling away with long steam- 
ing like the jacket of an over-boiled potato ; and there were legs of 
mutton with the sides scooped out like the shape of a lady's collar, 
and from them all rose a dense steam like that of a fire made with 
green wood, which condensed on the windows, ceiling, and walls of 
the shop, and then trickled in snake-like rivulets towards the floor 
again. 

Such sights as a cook-shop window may seem very sickening to 
those who have dinner always ready for them at six o'clock, but to 
poor Phil, who was so hungry with his siiteen hours' fast that he 
had been forced to drink cold water to allay the cramps in the 
stomach, the reeking steam that came up through the area railings 
and curled out at the entrance door, carried with it an odour which 
was perfume in his nostrils. The worst of it was that this smell of 
meat brought back again the longing for food which he thought lie 
had drowned at the pumps, and the terrible hunger cramps again 
began to lay hold of his stomach, grasping it like a hand. 

He felt in hia pocket, and commenced turning over mechanically 
the fourpence, whicli was all he possessed in the world. 

*'I mustn't have anythink," he said to himself; "but I'll look at 
the meat, and perhaps the smell will make me feel sick, and then I 
shall be all right." 

He watched everybody that entered. He saw one man buy a 
plate full of scraps of meat, which, after they were shot into hia 
handkerchief, he commenced eating whilst his change was being 
counted out. Another, a boy, bought some fried potatoes and held 
them in the hollow of his hands, which he shaped like a basin, and 
eat from as a horse would. Then poor Phil examined all the hot 
joints one after another. 

" There are some people eat meat like this every day," he couldn't 
help thinking, with envy. 

Presently one of the women servants in the shop hurried from the 
back, carrying before her an immense iron tray filled with smoking 
pudding, which she placed on the window-board. This pudding Phu 
mstantly recognised as being what lads call " plum-duff." The ap- 
pearance of this favourite delicacy created an immense sensation, 
among the crowd outside. It was brown as varnished oak, and 
divided into large squares like a sample of tile- work. Several of the 
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yoatibB near Phil were struck with the siee of the pieces, and openly 
expressed their approbation of the proprietor's liberality. 

•* Ain't they big 'una," observed one boy ; " and thick 'uns, too,'* 
he added, after taking another look. 

** With gravy it is just prime," remarked another, " and wonderful 
filling at the price." 

The rush which was made for this tempting pudding swept away 
all Phil's resolves to be prudent. He could not resist the tempta- 
tion, but gently yielding himself a prisoner to plum-duflf, he was 
soon struggling among the mob at the counter, calling out as loud as 
the others, " Me, master, I was first, please." 

What are six inches square of savoury pudding to a lad who was 
up at four, and did not breakfast ? A pair of gloves in a carnet-bag, 
a Daby in a railway carriage, a horse in a common ! When rhU had 
devoured his portion, he stood still for a while, and watched those 
who were still munching. The sight was too much for him, and cost 
him another penny. When he had eaten that to the last crumb, it 
had almost the same effect upon him as drink, and made him feel 
merry, and think what a silly fellow he had been to feel so cut up at 
his bad day's work, and nearly break his heart with disappointment, 
when, after all, his only misery was that he wanted something to 
eat. It struck him that the best friend he had met with that day 
was " plum-duff," and, determined not to part with so encouraging a 
eompanion until he was forced, he continued crossing the threshold 
of the cook-shop until his fourpence was spent. 

When the boy had finished his feast, he gave up his place on the 
steaming railings to those pushing behind him, and retired once more 
to the lamp-post over the way to digest his food and think upon what 
he was to do. His stock-money was gone, and it was useless to 
think any more about water-cress-selling. He had run through his 
little fortune, got rid of all his property, like a nobleman, by feasting, 
and now he must be^n the world again. By the way in which he 
continued repeating inwardly to himself, *' It can't be helped, it was 
no fault of mine," it would almost seem that Phil's mind was divided 
against itself, and that while one half was accusing him of extrava- 
guice, the other had undertaken his defence. 

He looked at the few water-cresses tliat remained on his tray. They 
had swollen and turned soft, so he leisurely tossed them bunch afler 
bunch into the gutter. His greatest fear was lest Van Diemen Bill 
should by any means become acquainted with his banqueting ex- 
cesses. 

** He said he'd break my neck if I played him fidse, and I know 
he'd do it too," thought Pml. " Of course he'd never believe it was 
no fiiult of mine !" 

To avoid the possibility of ever meeting with the eccentric patron, 
be determined upon retiring for a short time from all kinds of street 
life that would do likely to bring him in contact with the old con- 
vict's powerful arm. 

Where was he to sleep that night P He couldn't pay for a night's 
lodging, and he knew nobody who could shelter him till morning. 

G 2 
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Bat lads tamed loose in the street are seldom, when tbe nights are 
warm, at a loss for some comer in which to double themselves up and 
sleep. Like a dog that had st raved from its master, Phil, when it 
grew late, sauntered along, einmiuiag every place that he thought 
would make a convenient temporary bedntead. Bv good fortune he 
wandered into a stuble-yard, and found a cart half filled with haj. 
He soon jumped into it, and placing his old water-cress-traj nnder 
his head by way of pillow, he was in a few minutes sleeping as 
soundly as if he restea on the softest feathers ever made into a bed, 
and dreaming that he was back again at his old school, 
round the playground arm-in-arm with Ned Purchase. 



CHAPTER ni. 

CATBX-WHEELDIO AMD IIKAIM>VKB-HSKL8. 

Thc next morning Phil was roused from his sleep by a serere 
jolting, and on rubbing his eyes he found to his alarm that his bed- 
stead was moving. He had so completely covered himself with hay 
that when the men had put the horse to they had not perceived 
the youngster. 

Like a stupid fellow, Phil in his surprise gave a cry, which made 
the man at the horse's head turn round. 

" What are you doing there 'r" inquired the driver, throwing in 
such a big oath at the end of the sentence, that the boy instantly 
tried to scramble over the cart's side and be off. But the man seized 
him by the arm before he could reach the ground. 

" I thought there was no harm sleeping on the hay,'* stammered 
Phil. 

" And how do you think cows is to eat hay after you've been a 
flattening of it ? Do you think they likes their wittals warmed 
up?" 

Phil thought it better, instead of answering, to begin to whimper ; 
but it didn't help him much, for the carter, before he released his 
hold, gave him a couple of smart whacks with his whip-handle, which 
made the shoulders bum as if they had been branded. 

As the lad was scampering off, he suddenly remembered that he 
had left his tray behind him. " It was worth tuppence," he said to 
himself; and then he began to calculate which was better — to try and 
recover his property, and run the risk of another thrashing, or to 
keep his body sound and lose the money. As his shoulders were still 
smarting, he preferred letting his pocket suffer instead of his back. 

For four hours Phil wandered about the streets, scarcely knowing 
what to do to pass the time, for all the shops were closed, and there 
was nobody stirring. He leant against the posts, one after another 
and whistled all the tunes he knew. 

When the shop-boys began to take the shutters down, he found a 
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gpreat relief in examining the interior of tbe yarioiis eBtablisbments, 
and by bis steady staring greatly annoyed some ladies at an outfitting 
warehouse, who all the time they were ** dressing up" the window 
felt persuaded that he was a young thief watching for an opportu- 
nity to burst into the shop and carry off a good armful of the best 
fancy articles of wearing apparel. 

By-aud-by, he earned a slice of bread and butter by assisting a 
sleepy-looking lad to polish the brass name-plates and ornaments 
that embellished the front of a chemist's establishment. 

The sleepy boy made the first advances, by calling out, " I say, 
you there, do you want a job ?*' 

It being entirely a matter of business, Phil answered, " What will 
you give us ?*' 

The heavy-eyed employer suggested that some of his master's rose 
drops would be a fair price for a fair morning's work, but Phil, 
having his suspicions of doctors' sweetstuff, suggested a more solid 
kind of food as his remuneration, and, the terms beinq accepted, he 
in a very short time frictioned up the dull brass till it shone like 
ormolu. 

It struck Phil that Trafalgar-square would be a nice airy spot for 
him to rest in whilst taking his morning's meal. It was close at hand, 
too, so that he needn't keep his breakfast waiting long. 

Observing one or two gentlemen in difficulties who were performing 
their morning's ablutions at the fountains, Phil determined upon 
imitating them, and having cleared away with his hand the film of 
soot and grease floating on the surface of the water, he made a clear 
place and ducked liis head in and out till he was out of breath. After 
wiping his face in his cap, the boy chose for himself a granite post 
which the sun had warmed, and jumping on to its broad, round top, 
attacked his bread-and-butter with determination, biting out pieces 
as bis as pigeon-holes. 

Wnen breakfast was over, finding his seat rather hard, he shifted 
his position to the railings round the statue of Charles the First at 
Charing-cross, and with the sun shining full upon him he gazed upon 
the world as calmly as if he had been in an arm-chair at a first-floor 
window. 

There was an old crossing-sweeper working at the mud, and 
clearing a path across the broad road by the statue ; and, as there 
were very few persons to stare at, Phil amused himself by watching 
him. 

He was a fat-nosed man, with a forehead so filled with dirty 
wrinkles that the dark waved lines resembled the grain of oak. His 
costume was of what might be called " the all sorts" kind, and from 
constant wear it had lost its original colour and had turned into a 
species of dirty green-grey hue. He seemed to have a passion for 
buttons, for his waistcoat was held together by a variety in glass, 
metal, and bone. He wore a turn-down collar over his coat, which 
was a dress one, long past its evening uarty.days, and faded into an 
ironmould colour. It fitted so marvellously tight that the stitches 
were stretching open like wickerwork. 

But the most singular portion of his toilet were his boots. They 
Were so mach too long for him that the portion beyond the toes had 
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flattened down and turned up like a Turkisli slipper, wbikt the heel 
was worn into a wedge-sHape which made the foot reat sidewayB, like 
a boat upon the shore. 

When the sweeper saw that Phil was watching him he seemed to 
grow uneasy, for lie several times stopped in his work to wipe Ids 
face with a piece of old flannel and stare back again. At last he ad- 
vanced towards the boy. 

''You must have a worry 'andsome hindependencOy my lively 
young cock salmon," he said, " for to spend the bloom of your days 
observing human natur." 

Phil didn't answer him, for he was busy watching the old fellow's 
exposed throat. It was brick-red, and the flesh, from age, had con* 
tracted over the muscles and windpipe, so that each time he swaUowed, 
the whole of the throat seemed to move as the tight skin was drawn 
over the dents and ridges of the cartilage beneath. 

The crossing-sweeper, angry at meeting with no reply, continued: 

" You seems to have growed sarcy since you come into your pro- 
perty. I can tell yer what, my little spring raddish, you was bound 
'prentice to laziness, and now you're out of your time, do-nufSn ii 
your trade, you lazy young warmint." 

" I ain't lazy," mildly answered Phil. " I ain't got no work, worae 
luck. I'll help you, if you like." 

This oflTer so startled the old crossing-sweeper, that he rubbed bis 
unshorn chin, on which the bristles stood up like the brass pegs on 
the barrel of a musical box. It made a noise like stroking a nair- 
brush, and the sound appeared to soothe him. 

" Here, let's see what you're made on," he said, after a time— 
" whether you're real solid flesh and blood, or mere spurious imita- 
shun and counterfeits. Take this broom, and let's see how you can 
polish off this side the stattey ;" and he pointed to the unswept por- 
tion of the road. 

Phil sot to work in a minute, thinking he was to have a penny for 
the job. The old man leant against the railings and criticised his 
labours, at the same time instructing the youth whenever he saw 
occasion. 

" Take your sweeps longer and firmerer, and give more play to yer 
helbows — that's it ! Send the mud off" yer broom with a jerk ! The 
mud's as stiff and sticky as batter- pudding, and requires hiurtfulness— > 
very pretty ! Don't grind the broom down so uncommon wicious, or 
you'll have all them twigs wore down to stumps as quick as hair- 
cutten. Never mind getting hot, it saves firen, and a moist skin is 
wholesomest. What are you about ? Can't you see where you're 
a goen. Keep the line, my lad, as straight and regular as wurtue's 
path, that's the way to be happy and get ha'pence." 

When Phil had made the crossing as " smooth and reglar as a 
hoilcloth passage" — to use his professional friend's words — he was 
summoned back to tho statue, and both sat down against the 
railings. 

" I'm agreeably disappointed in you," said the old fellow. " I'm 
uncommon pleased witn your condict. My name is Stumpy." 

Phil exclaimed " Oh I" and, now he knew what to call him, once 
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more examined Mr. Sfcumpy minutely, as if he were a curiosity. 
Feeling that a similar conndence was expected of him, he also told 
his name. 

" Philup ain*t such a nice name as Thummus," said Mr. Stumpy, 
thoughtfully. "I once knowed a Philup as was borned without 
toes to his feet. I wish you*d been a Thummus." 

Phil tried to look as ii he also was aware of the invaluable bless- 
ing he had lost. 

" Yes," continued Stumpy, ** Thummus is more of a poetry name 
than youm, and betterer to rhyme with, and, consekently, a sweeterer 
name. But never mind, Philup, we all has our trials, aud werry ^ 
lucky is those as is acquitted not guilty, discharge the prisoner." 

This little moral reflection cast a gloom on the conversation, to 
dispel which Phil asked whether Mr. Stumpy thought there was just 
l^en an opening in life for a youth who had set his heart upon be- 
coming a crossing-sweeper. 

" Well, Philup, you certainly 'ave got gifts and qualities, and the 
way you handled your broom just now give hopes of werry flattering 
promise," began Mr. Stumpy, in an affecting voice ; " but, bless you, 
sweeping ain't nothing to w-hat it were. The only adwantage it have, 
as I can call to mention, is the remarkable small amount as is re- 
quired to set up shop. How much money have you got, Piiilup ?*' 

Poor Phil, half ashamed of himself, confessed he hadn't a farthing. 

Mr. Stumpy seemed quite startled at the reply. For a few soconas 
his speech tailed him. At last, with an effort, he said, in saddened 
tones, " Either your imperrence or your pluck is wonderful frothy, 
Philup. If you've no money, where' s your broom to come from ? 
How do yer expex to sweep ? Aire you to do it with a duster, or with 
your hand, scoopways ? or does you expex brooms grows from seed, 
like cabbage and other stalky w^egetables ?" 

" But if I had a broom ?" ventured Phil. 

" Philup, your notions is over-exacted !" continued Stumpy. 
"You're a good boy, with clean dispositions, which I saw you 
sluicing yourself like a pidgeon in the fountings not an hour sins, 
though you didn't use ray washing-basin. That there is my dressing 
ajwrtment," he added, pointing to one of the fountains, " and if the 
board of wurks was to pervide jack-towels and the loan of a hair- 
brush, it 'ud be the most convenientest in the uniwerse." 

Seeing Mr. Stumpy had wandered away from the subject, Philip 
gently led him back again to crossing-sweeping. 

" It's a hard life, and not much of a living for anybody," answered 
the old man. " As yer ain't a hincome-tax collector, I don't mind 
tellin' you I tuk one and eightpence yesterday, and that's an un- • 
common good take, too. I feel in a ways obligated to help yer for 
your morning's job, so I'll give you a trial. Yer shall have my cross- 
ing whilst I'm at dinner, which is an hour, and I'll lend yer my 
broom, and all you can yam you may keep." 

" Oh, thank you," cried Phil. 

"And mind this here, Philup," continued Mr. Stumpy, "if you . 

they 
you 



don't press the people you won't get nothing. They'll all say i 
ain't got no coppers, but don't believe it, and stick to 'em. If 
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can crv easj, it's a weny good help. The women is the shabbieBt; 
^hey always uses the best of places and gives the least ; but stick to 
'em all toe same, and say your mother's took bad, or something 
aflfecting. The only place you has vomen on is the feelings. Say 
.. mother's queer and the baby dying o' thirst, and that may fetch a 
ha'penny." 

Mr. Stumpy continued to give his pupil all the advice he could, 
until the busiuesa of the day commenced, and called the professioual 
gentleman away to his labours. Having cautioned Philip to watch 
him narrowly, he took up his station on the other side of the road. 

Philip watched Mr. Stumpy's conduct minutely, but, for the life of 
him, he could discover no very great display of art in the manner in 
which he obtained his money. The old man took up his stand on the 
other side of the road, and ail he appeared to do was to touch his bat 
whenever anybody passed. It struck the lad that it was one of the 
easiest methods of earning a living that he had ever witnessed. 

Mr. Stumpy, when the time came for him to go to dinner, 
made, as he handed up his broom, a point of asking Phil whether he 
had observed the art with which he had coaxed this old gentleman or 
wheedled that old lady, or frowned at the young children; but 
although Phil expressed ^reat admiration of the sweeper's tact, yet 
he could not remember witnessing it. 

Just as Mr. Stumpy was about to hobble off to the public-house 
where he took his meals, a boy came running up, shouting out, *' I 
say, old Stumpy, I'll give a penny for your crossen whilst you're 
feeding." But, despite the offer, the old man remained true to his 
word, and answering, " You're too late, Jim," left Phil as his true 
and lawful representative during his absence. TVhen Jim found his 
bid was refused, he eyed Phil savagely. 

" How much did you pay him ?" he asked. 

" I didn't pay him nothink ; he give it me," replied Phil. 

But Jim evidently had a poor opinion of old Stumpy's generosity, 
for he exclaimed, " None of yer lies; don't try to come cramming of 
me ;" and sat down to miree between his legs an old broom with a 
worn-out stump, which had been worked as round as a ball. 

Jim was a good-looking lad, with large eyes, whose uhites shone 
out with extra brilliance on account of his face being a light slate 
colour with dirt. His hands were so black from want of washing, 
that anybody unght with reason have imagined that he had been 
walnut-peeling, and stained them brown with the juice. His costume 
was light and easy, consis^tingof a blackened shirt with so many rents 
in it, that the only wonder was how he knew which one his head was 
to go through, and a pair of trousers as full of slits as a fly-catcher, 
so that they formed a kind of network, through which the flesh was 
seen. 

This young gentleman, with his legs curled up under him like a 
cat's, sat watching Phil, who, imitating Stumpy, had taken up his 
stand near the pavement, and was touching his cap to everybody. 
But the passengers passed by without giving anything, and Jim 
rolled about like a plaster tumbler, laughing with delight at the 
failure his rival Phil nad made. At last he seemed to tdie pity on 
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tbe misfortunes of tbe novice, for he crossed over the road, and, tap* 
ping him ou the shoulder, said, 

" It's easy to j»ee you ain't been up to this game long. Why, you 
ain't no good at ail !*' 

" I don't know why they won't give me any think," stammered the 
downcast Phil. 

** If you likes to go halves, I'll help you," offered Jim. 
Phil was only too pleased to accept the proposal, for it struck him 
he might learn a few of the tricks oi the calling more easily from one 
of hi 8 own a£:e. 

Directly Jim had fetched his broom, he went to work. His whole 
nature seemed to have altered in a moment. As soon as anybody 
set foot on the crossing, Jim was at them, grinning and looking; 
up in the face as he ran before the passenger, sweeping awny with 
savage industry, as if he took especial care in the person's boots. 
He moaned, and begged, and prayed, and rolled his big eyes about, 
too, in so extraordinary a style, that if they had been worked by 
clockwork, and made on purpose, they could not have shown more 
of the whites. Then sometimes he held out the dirty stuff bag he 
called a cap, and exposed to view a crop of hair that had matted 
itself into so many tufts, as if they were paint-brushes ; or else he 
ran on, pulling at his forelock, as if pecking at it with his hand, as a 
bird does at a hard crust. And all tne time, too, that he was doing 
these things, he was whining out, half coaxingly, *' Give poor little 
Jack a copper, your honour — a little copper for poor little Jack 1" 

Phil watched his companion for a few moments, and then, imitating 
him as well as he could, he commenced the same kind of play. 

His succe:$s >^as astonishing. He was a pretty boy, and the ex- 
citement gave him a fresh colour, which had a wonderful effect upon 
the ladies. His being decently clothed was also rather in his favour, 
for one old lady even went so far as to say " he was a good boy to 
keep himself so decent, and make so good an appearance as he did." 
By the time Stumpy came back the boys had doue excessively 
well. They sat down to share the proceeds. 

" I've taken fippunce," said Phil ; " and here's your tuppunce- 
ha' penny. How much did you get ?" 

" Only tnppunce, on my oath," said Jim, coolly, though he knew 
very well that every farthing of the fourpence in his pocket had been 
earned on that very crossing. 

** I thought I saw you take more than that," said Phil ; for it 
struck him that Mr. Jim's offering to '* take his oath," even before 
he was accused, sounded very suspicious. 

"Search me, if you like," cried Mr. Jim, at the same time slipping 
tbe other twopence into a hole in his sleeve. 

When Mr. Stumpy heard of the success of his protegi^ he felt a 
little envious, but was nevertheless highly pleased. 

" You and Jim had better stick together," suggested the old man; 
''he is a pushing lad, and full of derwices. He know so many dodges, 
that if the Bank of England was to buy 'em at four a penny, it 'ud 
be smashed up before he sold 'em half." 
Phil and Jim walked away together. 
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"You want a broom, don't you ?" askedJim, cunningly. "T'lF 
sell you mine for three 'arpcnce.** It was a worn-out stump, only 
worth burning, but stupid rhil paid the money. 

" I say,'* said Jim, when they had walked a little further on, "I 
wish you'd lend me your waistcut. I'm so jolly cold, and you've got 
a coat." 

Simplo Phil thought the request very reasonable, and granted it, 
but he never got the garment back again. 

When they had reached St. Martin's Church they sat down on the 
steps, and the new friend began to advitte Phil as to what he would 
in future be expected to do. 

" I works in a gang," said Jim, " and we has all the crossings from 
liore right up to Waterloo-place. Jack Drake — ^as we calls * the Duck' 
— is our Captain, and we've made Teddy Flight, our king because 
he's the best tumbler of the lot of us. When I takes you on to the 
crossing, they'll try to pitch into you, but you mustn't mind that, 
nnd I'll stick up for you. Hit 'em hard. You don't mind being 
larruppcd, do you ?" 

" ]Not that I know of," answered Phil, so readily that ho gave Jim 
the impression that, on the contrary, he was rather partial to the 
:muiseineut. 

" And, I sar, there's something else," added Jim. 

" What's that ?" asked Phil, trembling lest the difficulty should 
be insuruiountable, for he had set his heart upon crossiug-swoeping. 

" You know you must give me third of all you takes, or I shan't 
have nothiuk to do with you," stipulated the blackguard little 
iwurcT. 

All prt^liininariea being agreed to, thecoui)le moved forward to join 
iho gang. It so happt-ncnl that they were just then workin^T the 
crossing between the Luwther-aroade and the passage by the side of 
St. ^lartin's churciiyard. 

The moment Phil, earr\ iniij his* broom, was seen by the young 
rogues, a shout was n\ij?ed\)f " Here's a fresh 'un ! here's a Greek !" 
and tliey all gathered round him, holding their handles as if they 
meant a light. 

"Are you going to sweep here?" asked a very little fellow in a 
viTV port tone. 

** All right, Teddy," put in Jim, " he's one of the right sort — a 
frieml oi' mine." 

Teddy didn't :*eem to think it was all right, for he answered : 

'• There's too many of us by a lonjj sijj^ht, and it won't do ;" and as 
if to show that he meant what he said, he hit poor Phil over the liead 
with his broom and ran oil". 

"All the bovs ealled out, "Where's the Duck— where's Jaek 
Drake r" 

A kind of flight had eommeueed when Jack made his appearance. 
A niol), too, had begun to collect, and a pi »lieenian was seen approach- 
ini; in the distance. Under these circumstances, the lirst thinir ^Ir. 
Drake did was to shout out, " What are you making a row lor?" 
the next was to order an adjournment to' the ** Jury House," by 
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which important name the steps of St. Martin's Church were dis- 
tingiiishea by the band. 

On the way to the Jory House, Jim whispered in the Captain's 
ear that the new comer was villing^ to pay his footing to the amount 
of twopence, a statement which seemed to please the Duck, for he 
smiled and winked. 

The King, as Master Teddy Flight was called by his companions, 
was a small-featured boy about as tall as a mantel-piece, ana with a 
pair of grey eyes that were as bright and twinkling as chandelier- 
drops, and moved about suddenly and quickly as mice. He was clothed 
in a style of comparative magnificence befitting his title, having on 
a kind of dirt-coloured shooting-jacket of tweed, the edges of which 
were quickly fraying into a kind of cobweb trimming at the edges. 
His royal highness' s trousers were rather faulty, for at both the 
knees there was a pink wrinkled dot of flesh, and the length of the 
pants was too great for his majesty's ^hort legs, so that they had been 
rolled up like a washerwoman s sleeves, making a thick roll about 
the feet, which, though wonderfully small, required a good deal of 
washing to render them attractive, and set off their beauty of 
formation. 

In the course of that day Philip had many opportunities of witness- 
ing his majesty's wondrous tumbling powers. He would bend his 
little legs as round as the long German sausages in theham-and-beef- 
shops, and when he turned head-over-heels, he curled up his tiny and 
august body as closely as a wood-louse, and then rolled along, wab- 
bling over like an egg. 

On the other hand. The Duck, or to give him his proper rank, 
Captain Jack Drake, was a big boy, with a face devoid of the slightest 
expression, until he laughed, when the cheeks, mouth, and forehead 
instantly became crumpled up with a wonderful quantity of lines and 
dimples. His hair was cut snort, and stood up in all directions, like 
the bristles of a hearth-broom, and was of a light dust tint, matching 
with the hue of his complexion, which also, from neglecting to wash 
himself, had turned to a decided drab, or what house-painters term a 
stone colour. He had lost two of his big front teeth, which caused 
bis speech to be rather thick, though it enabled him to be an expert 
wbiatler, and which also allowed the tongue, as he talked, im appear 
tliroagh the opening, in a round nob like a raspberry. 

Captain Drake's regimentals were in a shocking condition ; he 
had no coat, and his blue-striped shirt was as dirty as a French 
polisher's rags, and so tattered that the shoulder was completely bare, 
and the sleeve hung down over the hand like a big bag. Of 
course he had no shoes on, and his black trousers, which were, with 
grease, gradually assuming a dull, leathery look, were fastened over 
one shoulder by means of a brace composed of bits of string. 

The solemn conclave at the Jury House ended in an uproar which 
required all the influence of the Duck to quell, and nearly ended in 
the King himself throwing up the broom of office, and resigning his 
throne. But Jim, by mortc^ng Phil's future earnings to the 
amount of ninepence, at lengtn succeeded in satisfying all parties. 
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The knowing Jim hairing alreadj bad some experience in Fhil'i 
success, took him with him to a crossing hy themselves; and he was 
right, too, for thej both did so well that by nine oV*lock they had 
made is. 8d. each. They might have earned more, only it came on to 
rain, so Jim said he should knock off for the ni^ht. 

" We in general goes up to the Haymarket, and tumbles and begi 
about there until two or three in the morning," said Jim, ** but it 
would be no go to-night in the rain, so I shan't bother with it. 1*11 
take you to-morrow instead." 

Whilst going home, Jim showed Phil the shops where he usuallj 
bought his eatables. 

" 1 shall buy a pound of bread," said Jim, " because I've done pretty 
tidy, that's tuppence-farden — best seconds ; and a f'arden's worth of 
dripping — that's enough for a pound of* bread — and a ha'porth of 
tea, and a ha'porth oi brown sugar. WeVe got cups and saucen 
where we lodge." 

" Don't you ever eat meat ?" asked Phil, who was fond of it. 

" Yes, once or twice a week we get meat," answered Jim. ** We 
club together and go into Newgate market and get some prime 
pieces cheap, and boils them at home. We tosses up who shall have 
the biggest bit, and we divide the broth, a cupful each, until it's lasted 
out." 

" I say, where shall I sleep ? I haven't got e'er a place," said Phil, 
whom these pleasiug visions of Jim's home had roused to a sense of 
his destitution. 

" Haven't got a crib !" answered the crossing-sweeper. " You'd 
better come alonor with us. It's only thruppence anight, and there's 
a stunning nice flock-bed where fi)ur on ua can sleep easy and com- 
fortable, and the eoverifig is so warm it makes a cove steam in no 
time. Besides, it's betterer than a regular lodging-house, for it' vou 
wafit a knife or a cup, you don't have to leave nothink on it till it's 
returned." 

The two boys started off for Drury-lane, and entered one of the 
narrow streets which branch off from that long tlioroughtare like the 
side-bones of a fis»h's spine. 

It was one of those streets which, were it not for the paved cart- 
way, would be called a court. On the night in question the drizzling 
rain had driven all the inmates in-doors; but its appearance in the 
dnvtime, when the sun is shining, is very different. Then nt each 
side of the entrance in Dury-lane is seated a costerwoinan with her 
basket before her, and her legs tucked up mysteriously under her 
gown into a round ball. They both remain as inanimate as if they 
were a couple of carved trade-signs placed there to show that coster- 
mongers dwell in the street, and it is only when a passenger passes 
that they give any signs of life, by calling out in a low voice, like 
talking to themselves, " Two for three- harpenee, herrens," and 
" Foine honneyens." 

This street is like the descnptions travellers have given of tho- 
roughfares ill the East. Opposite neighbours cannot exactly shake 
hands out of the windows, but they can chat together very com- 
fortably ; and indeed, all day long, women are seen with their arms 
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folded up like cats' paws, leaning from the casements and convening 
with their friends over the way. 

Nearly all the iuliabitants are costermongers, and the narrow cart- 
way seems to have been made just wide enough for a truck to wheel 
down it. The owners of a beer-shop and a general store, with a 
couple of sweeps, whose residences are distinguished by a broom over 
the door, seem to form the only exceptions from the street-vendors who 
inhabit the court. 

On entering the place, it gives you the notion of belonging to a 
distinct colony, or as if it formed one large home, or private resi- 
dence ; for everybody seems to be doing just what he or she likes, 
and the way in which any stranger who passes is stared at, proves 
that he is considered in the light of an intruder. Women squat 
on the pavement, knitting and repairing their linen; the door- 
ways are blocked up with bonnetless girls who wear their shawls over 
their heads, as Spanish women do their mantillas ; and the coster 
youths, in their suits of cordiux)y, ornamented with brass buttons, are 
ehatting with the maidens, and loll against the house walls as they 
smoke their pipes, blocking up the pavement with no more ado than 
if they were in a private garden. Little children find that the kerb- 
stone makes a convenient seat ; and parties of men seat themselves on 
the footway and play with cards which have been thumbed to the 
colour of brown paper, making the points they gain with chalk upon 
the flag-stones. 

The parlour windows which look into the street have all of them 
wooden shutters as thick and clumsy as the flaps to a kitchen table, 
and the paint is turned to the dull colour of a greased slate. Some 
of these shutters are evidently never used as a security for the dwell- 
ing, but only as a tuble upon which to chalk the accounts of the day*8 
street-sale. 

Before some of the doors are costermongers' trucks — some standing 
ready to be wheeled ofl*, others just brougiit home, stained and muddy 
with the morning's work. A few costers are seen dressing up their 
harrows, arranging the sieves of wazy-looking potatoes ; otiiers taking 
the stiff herrings— browned like a meersciiaum with the smoke they 
were dried in — from the barrels that look as clean as a captaiu's 
biscuit, and spacing the fish out in penn'orths on their trays. 

You can almost tell what each costermonger is out selling that day 
by the heap of refuse swept into the road before the door. At one 
place is a mound of blue mussel-shells — ^at another a pile of the outer 
leaves of brocoli and cabbages, turning yellow and slimy with bruises 
and moisture. 

Hanging up beside some of the doors are bundles of strawberry- 
pottles, stained red with the fruit, and their pointed ends sticking out 
m all directions, like the rays of a monster compass. Over the trap- 
doors to the cellars are piles of market-gardeners* sieve-baskets, all 
* raddled like a sheep's back with big red and blue letters. In fact, 
erery thing that meets the eye seems to be in some way connected 
with the coster^s trade. 

From the upper windows poles stretch out across the court, on 
wUch blankets, petticoats, and linen are drying; and so numerous 
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are these poles that they remind one of the jQags hung out at a Paris 
fSte, Many of the sheets have patches as hig as trap-doors let into 
their centres, and the hlankets are— some of uiem — as full of holes as 
a pigeon-house. 

' " KoW are very frequent in such a court. The first day Phil 
passed at his new residence he had the opportunity of witnessing one. 
He couldn't tell how it hegan. All he saw was a lady, whose hair 
wanted brushing, leaning out of a first-floor window, and haranguing 
a crowd beneath, throwing her arms about her as if she was struggling 
in the water, and in her excitement nearly pitching her body halfway 
out of her temporary rostrum, with the same energy as that with 
which Punch is made to jerk himself over his theatre. 

" He dragged her," she shouted, " by the hair of her head for at 
least ten yards into the court — the viUun 1 and then he kicked her, 
and I see the blood on his boot ! Oh, you murdering hound, you ! you 
villun!" 

She shook her fist at a sweep — as black as a fiy — ^who had been 
behaving in this cowardly way to some poor creature. Still the man 
had his defenders in the women around him. One with very shiny hair, 
and an Indian handkerchief round her neck, answered the lady in the 
window, calling her " a d — d old cat," whilst the sweep's wife rushed 
about, clapping her hands together as quickly as if she were applaud- 
ing at a tneatre, and calling somebody ** an old vagabond as she 
wouldn't dirty her hands to fight." 

This row had the eflect of drawing all the dwellers in the court to 
their windows, many of whom inquired, " What's up with old 
Parkers ?" Their heads popped out as suddenly as dogs from their 
kennels in a fancier's yard. 

When the two lads readied the door of the house where the gang 
lived, Jim stopped suddenly to say to Phil, 

" Dou't mina what old Mother 0' Donovan says to you. We calls 
her Mother Doo-nuflBn. She's not a bad sort, when she isn't drunk. 
And, I say, don't pay her if slie's lushy, 'cos she's sure to forget all 
about it in the morning, and want you to pay again." 

With this admonition, Phil stumbled after his companion up some 
stairs, which, in the dark, seemed to him to be aU wedge-shaped, and 
to be continually twisting round. 

At last Jim stopped and opened a door. As he entered the room 
he cried out, " Mother, I'm always doing you a good turn. Here, 
I've brought you a new lodger." 

" If he's got threepence he's intirely welcome," answered a shaky 
voice from inside. So Phil, having that sum, stepped boldly forward 
and presented himself to his landlady. She was dressed in a linen 
jacket, whicli joined on to a short petticoat, and as her naked feet and 
a considerable portion of the legs were visible, she had something the 
appearance of a bathing- woman. She wore a frilled nightcap, which, 
from her having no hair, fitted her head as tight as a bladder. 

"You're a nice-looking boy enough," she said, eyeing Phil; "I 
hope you'll behave yourself and pay your rent regular, and not follow 
the example of * The Duck,* who niver has a penny in his dirtio 
pocket." 
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If she was pleased ^th Phil's looks, he was rather startled hj 
hers, for one of her eyes was slowly recovering from a blow, and her 
lip, too, was cut and swollen. 

" Is it my oieye you're looking at, child P'* she said, noticins; his 
surprise. " It was a dirtie blackgeyrd gave it me, and turned it as 
blue as a mussel.'*' 

The room was scarcely larger than a larder, and the ceiling was so 
low that a fly paper, suspended from a clothes-line, was on a level 
with the head, and had to be carefully avoided when moving about. 
One comer was completely filled up with a big four-post bedstead, 
which fitted into a kmd of recess as perfectly as if it had been built 
to order. There were two forms lying asleep in this bed, and by a 
round, fair arm, put out to pull up the coverlid, they were evidently 
women. The old landlady had endeavoured to give the dwelling a 
homely look of comfort by hanging about the walls little black-framed 
pictures, scarcely bigger than pocket-books. Most of them were 
sacred subjects, principally of samts, with large yellow glories round 
their heti& as big as straw hats ; though between the drawings of 
two Apostles, undergoing their mar^dom,- was an illustration of a 
rcd-waistcoated " Jolly Sailor," smokins his pipe, and the Adoration 
of the Shepherds, ingeniously coloured in red, Dlue, and yellow, was 
matched on the other side of the fireplace by a portrait of Daniel > 
O'Connell in a gorgeous cloak. 

The chest of drawers was covered over with a green-baize cloth, on 
which books, shells, and clean glasses were tidily set out. 

The first thins Jim did on entering was to wash his muddy feet. 
Whilst he was doing this, Phil whispered to him, *' We don't all 
sleep in that bed, do we ?" 

** Of course not," answered Jim, *' our place is in the next room, a 
fust-rate turn-out!" 

They had scarcely been home ten minutes before another of the 
boys made his appearance. It was one that Phil had never seen 
before. 

Mike was a short, stout-set youth, with a fiEu^ like an old man's, 
for the features were hard and defined, and the hollows had got filled 
up with dirt, like a wood carving. This youth wore a man's coat, 
woich made him look all body, for the waist reached to his knees. 
His hair, too, was very peculiar, for it spread out from the crown 
like a tuft of grass where a rabbit has been squatting. 

The boy's countenance was so dirty that Mother Doo-nuffin roared 
out in horror when she saw him. The rain had beat in his face, and 
he had rubbed it with his muddy hands until it was marbled like a 
copybook cover, with circles, streaks, and dots. 

** You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Mike — and that's Gospel 
truth — ^not to go and sluice the muck off yourself. Instead of wash- 
ing, like a Christian, you've been larking with them girls over the 
way." 

A voice under the bed-clothes cried out, " Yes, I seed him along 
wil^ them, going on with their pranks.'* 

Mike laughed feebly, and replied, " I can't get this here off with* 
out a drop of hot water." But the old lady indignantly silenced him, 
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by screaming out, " And haven't you had time to heat galling bf 
this time P" 

About eleven o'clock the remainder of the gang returned home, 
wet throufi[h, and tired out. The moment the old woman saw the 
Duck she began to attack him. 

" Where's the rent you owe me, Mr. Drake ? I know you've got 
money, so cash up." 

" Ah, you are hard upon a chap," pleaded the Duck. " It's the 
candid truth I'm telling, when I say, 1 can't tell you the last shilling 
I handled." 

" For shame on yer, Drake — for shame on yer !" cried the land- 
lady ; *' now didn't you make six shilling last week — now, spake Bible 
truth— didn't you p'^' 

" What ! six shillings !" cried the Duck, " six shillings ! — it would 
make a bright youth of me." And he looked up to the ceiline, and 
shook his hands. " Why, I never heard of such a sum. I did once 
see half-a-crown ; but I don^t know as I ever touched one." 

" Thin," roared the old lady, " it's because you're idle, Drake, and 
don't study when you're on the crossin<2:, but lits the people go by 
without ever a word. That's what it is !" 

The Duck, who made more money tlian any one else in the gang, 
pretended to feel the truth of the reproach, and said, with a sigh, 

** I knows I am iickle-minded." 

" Look at Teddy Flight," continued the dame, " he's not a quarther 
your size, Drake, and yet he brings home his eighteen pence reg'lar. 
I blush for yer, Drake ; you're disgracing the world by living in 
it and never paying a penny of the rint all the time." 

To escape oeing scolded, the Duck retired to rest and was speedily 
followed by the others. 

The bedroom was merely an empty apartment, with a big mattress 
on the floor. 

They remained talking for some time before they went to sleep, 
and the conversation — for the sake of Phil — turned upon the science 
of throwing cart-wiieels or caten-wheeling as they termed it, coupled 
with the art of turning head over heels. 

" I was the first as ever did caten-wheeling on a crossing:," said 
the Duck, proudly, " and I learnt the others to do it. That's why I 
was made Capten, because I was the best tumbler." 

•* Ah, Teddy Fh'ght is the one to tumble, though !" cried Jim, " go 
along the streets like any think, he can! Ah, to see him and tne 
Duck have a race, it is just beautiful ! Away they goes, but Teddy 
leaves him a mile behifid in less than no time." 

The Duck said humbly, " I called Teddy the King of Tumblers— 
the King, and I'm Capten — yet I learned him. Ah ! I'd give all my 
health and strength to that little feller if I could, I'm that proud of 
him." 

" Does it hurt, tumbling ?" asked Phil. 

Mike, who was taking lessons in the art, broke in, " Hurt ! I be- 
lieve you. It makes the blood come to the head and sets all the 
things about a turning. And don't it tire you too, that's all. Only 
try it." 

Phil had already made up his mind to do 8o. 
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CHAPTEEIV. 

ON THE CROSSINO. 

Philip Mebtok is a crossing-sweeper — a most accomplished aud 
saccesstul crossing-sweeper. 

He has ended his apprenticeship, and thoroughly learned his busi- 
ness. He no longer pays black mail to the usiuious Jim, nor lends 
halfpence, that are never to be returned, to Captain Drake ; neither 
does he trouble himself about discharging the taxes so whiinsicaUj 
imposed by that most free-and-easy monarch, King Teddy Flight the 
First. If he chose, ho could depose that upstart sovereign, or cause 
the galLint Duck to be degraded to the ranks; for Phil has such 
" luck on the crossing," that the half-dozen little rips who compose 
this muddy band are envious of his success, and treat him with the 
greatest respect. Phil has only to raise the broom of rebellion, and 
the dynasty of the Flights would be puffed out as easily as a rush- 
light in a gale of wind. 

And here it may, perhaps, be as well to remark that the great com- 
mercial principle of superior wealth has the same influence over little 
dirt-stained crossing-sweepers as over great and glorious City gentle- 
men. The day PhU cleared four shillings, he was complimented and ' 
eamied by his ragged companions as thoroughly as was Mr. Stearine, 
of the firm of Margerine and Co., when he appeared on 'Change, after 
realising a cool thirty thousand by the rise in tallow. 

In the arts of throwing " cart-wheels " and turning head over heels, - 
Phil has become so efficient that even the Duck himself stands en- 
tranced and fascinated when watching his graceful tumbling. The 
compliments paid by the Duck are quaintly vulgar, but unmistakably 
sincere. " The first time I see him," remarks the ragged Captain, " 1 
could see he were all there, aud a rare bit of stuff." 

With his limbs outspread like opened scissors, Phil trundles along 
the pavement, looking one mass of revolving legs ; so that, had a 
Manx man happened to pass, he might have fancied the arms of his 
native island had wandered from their escutcheon and come to London, 
where necessity had compelled them to sell their casings of steel and 

Eit up with tattered corduroy. Even that acknowledged bounding 
vonrite. King Flight, whose acrobatic feats had sent him head over 
heels on to the throne, dares not contest with Phil for gymnastic 
Superiority ; and the great match made some fortnight since, *' to 
caten-wheel " along the north side of Trafalgar-square for a wager of 
threepence, has not yet come off, nor is it ever likely to be decided, 
for I118 roval highness is very doubtful of the result. 

But Phil has learned to do other things besides tumbling and 
begging. - He has won the admiration of this band of lawless mud- 
Bweepen by the fulness and fire of his big oaths. If he had worn a 
beara a foot long, or if he had been a £rill-8ergeant, or the stage 

H 
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manager of a theatre, lie could not have sworn rounder curses than 
came from bis bojisli pouting lips. When he is angry he viH roar 
out his blistering oaths, jumbling them up together in senseless con- 
fusion, for he has picked up tlie sillj words without understanding 
their meaning, and he throws them at his antagonists in the same way 
as he would stones. In his quiet, pleasant, friendly converse, he 
garnished his remarks with swearing, spacing out his words with 
fiery exclamations, and rougein^ up his sentences with powerful 
adjectives ; but he does so, stupid lad, more because it makes his 
companions laugh than from what he knows of their purport' or the 
use they may be to the phrase. When any oath stronger than usual 
is made use of, Mike, wno is a great admirer of Phil, has been heard 
to remark, " He do like a bit of scarlet ;'* and Jim has more than once 
observed, that ** You might a'most see to go to bed by Phil's swear- 
ing, it's so blazing powerful.'* 

To hear these terrible words rise fuming from a child's dimpled 
mouth, causes many well-disposed persons, as they pass alone, to cmw 
in their breath with horror, for they experience the same shock as if 
they had seen a babe playing with a sharp knife. Should any kind 
enthusiast be bold enough to stop and counsel the silly boy, he soon 
discovers how useless his admonitions are, for oath after oath de- 
tonates in his face as if the lad were defending himself with a revolver 
loaded with blasphemy, and all the gang, like so many viUa^ curs, 
come yelping around the poor moral^t, barking out their vofleys of 
curses until he is driven away. 

The poor child, too, has acquired a dexterous knack of petty pilfer- 
ing. To show bis skill at purloining, he snatches up caobages from 
outside greengrocers' shops and tlirows them away again when he is 
out of sight. The old man who sells ahcep's-trotters outside the public- 
house in the Jlayniarket fears Phil more than a policeman, for when- 
ever the young rip passes, either the mustard spoon is whipped up, • 
and all covered as it is with the yellow condiment, rammed aowu the 
vendor's neck, or else the bottom of the basket receives a vigorous 
tap, which sends the dust-coloured articles of food jumping into the 
air like parclied peas on a drum. When a dairy girl goes past, 
swinging her body to and fro with the weight of her milk-pails, jPhil 
lifts up the lids of the cans and drops stones inside, which splash 
down into the white liquid, and then rattle about inside the tin 
vessel with a noise like theatrical thunder. He chalks the backs 
of highly-dressed gentlemen ; he stufts orange-peel into the hoods of 
ladies' cloaks, and he pricks the quivering calves of fashionable foot- 
men. At the general dealer's where the boys buy their bread and 
dripping, nothing is safe from Phil's quick fingers. A slice of bacon 
is hidden in the sleeve with the same dexterity as a conjuror passes a 
card, and though the general dealer herself keeps her eye upon him, 
he manages to rob like a clown in a pantomime, and apparently for 
the same result, for all the pilfered onions, potatoes, and herrings are 
afterwards flung about as in the ** pelting" scene on the stage. Many 
a time has an apple woman, whilst dozing on the kerb-stone, been 
startled out of her life by the cries of " Hi ! hi !" the scamp hiis — as 
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If a cab were close behiiK} her — shouted in her car, in order that he 
miffhty during her flutter, purloin the penny pjraniidB of firuit. 

The innocent look that once gave interest to Phil^s face, and made 
wayfarers generous through pity, has now chonjged to an impudent, 
roguitth air, which from its archness amuses sufficiently to be profit- 
able, lie can twist his flexible features in twenty expressions m less 
than a minute ; at one time appearing exhausted and suflering, then 
utretching his lips into a smile as readily as a circus rider, or assum- 
ing a sly raven's glance as he peeps up sideways into a lady's bonnet. 
The monkey manners and buffoon tricks he has picked up give a 
gloss to his begging, so that when the people look into his pretty face 
aud see it bright and restless as a jack-a-dandy, they are forced to 
laughy and then Phil knows he is sure to get a penny. 

Poor little runaway boy ! the dangerous hour of his life is at hand. 
Already he has thrown off the bashfulness of childhood, and nothing 
is left but its weakness and folly. He has overcome that timidity 
which was the careful nurse to his helplessness, and drew him back 
from evil. Now the silly babe ventures into the world and engages 
in its conflicts, knowing as little of its dangers as the infant that 
holds out its dimpled hands to the bars of a hon's cage. How can his 
weak mind, that olank whose future depended upon what was written 
there, give him strength to avoid the temptations that smite down 
atrong men, even when fortified by the sense of right and wrong. 

The care that watched over his infant days and laboured to fit him 
for the struggles of existence has been upset by the experience of a 
month. He had toiled up the hill of life ; his body had become 
strengthened to the journey ; he was beginning to have a wider view 
of the world and its objects, when suddenly he has wavered in his 
eoune, and the good of years has rolled swiftly down the slope into 
the dirty ditch below. 

The silly boy looks upon his present life as a holiday ; he laughs 
at the time when he had masters over him, and grows extravagant and 
aproarious with his freedom. Already has he become habituated to 
the courses of his companions, and in endeavouring to imitate he siur- 
paas o B them. 

There is but one who could save Phil from the destiny that seems 
to await him. Could Sister Bertie meet with him, could he but hear 
her coaxing voice, he would run rejoicingly to her as a dog that has 
strayed bounds to the call of its master, for he bears her an earnest love 
which would make her reproaches sting him like whips, and force him 
to obey her good counsels. Sister Bertie is his conscience. She is the 
only one he dreads to meet as he stands in his rags on the crossing. 
He thinks of her by day and night, she fills his bosom like his breath. 
When he is tossing on his flock-beid, awake though his eyes are closed, 
it is Bertie that will not let him sleep, for she is at his ear, whisper- 
ing recollections of the peaceful days gone by, and bringing back 
memories that make him feel faint as they pass through his brain. 
** Mother often wonders wliere you are," whispers conscience Bertie ; 
and the boy's temples grow hot, and he lies so stiU that he feels his 
heart beat with a dull weight that shakes all his body. 

h2 
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In tbe darkness of the night when he shuts his eves, Phil can, bjr 
thinking intently, call up the image of any person that he resolutely 
fixes his thoughts upon, and many a time has he summoned to him 
the form of that tender-hearted woman. Nurse Haslewood ; and then 
she stands before him, vivid as the image on a stained-glass window, 
with her eyes downcast, as he has so often seen them when gazing up 
in her face. Then Phil can scarcely draw in his breath, and, choking 
with fear, he tosses about, and tries to drive the shadowy form awav. 
As if he dreaded that those phantom lips might reproach him, he bom 
out excuses to his " dear mother," and pleads so earnestly for pardon, 
that sometimes his companions are awakened, and fancying he has 
been dreaming, shake him violently. These regrets and sorrows are 
the emotions that humanise the boy, and help to preserve him from 
total ruin of soul. Whilst his fellows are laughing at his impotent 
oaths, or, in their rough manner, praising his last larceny. Sister 
Bertie has her hand on his heart, tightening it with remorse, or he 
feels a chill pass over his forehead, as if *' mother" had breathed upoii 
him ; and then he answers the flattery with a forced laugh, that does 
not rise from the chest with a joyous ring in it, but is dead and 

toneless as a moan. 

• 

The laws by which the little community of associated crosgiiig- 
sweepers was governed were of so simple a nature, that, after study- 
ing them for a matter of twenty minutes, Phil was sufficiently vened 
in jurisprudence to commence his muddy profession without tear of 
offending any member of the body. There was a rough notion of 
honour preserved among these lads which condemned any attempt at 
cheating amon^ themselves, although, as a kind of compensation for 
this privation, it was enacted that overy*other member of the human 
family should be considered as a fair object of plunder, whom it 
was perfectly right to cheat, defraud, trick, or otherwise impose upon. 
The only system of punishment enforced under this muddy code waa 
of a summary nature, somewhat resembling in speedineas of execu- 
tion the celebrated Lynch law, although no instance has yet been 
recorded of death having followed its infliction, the culprit being 
usually permitted to escape when the torture measured out to him 
had reacned to " within an inch of his life." 

According to an act which was made and passed in the second year 
of the reign of his majesty King Teddy Might, it was enacted that, any 
boy attempting " to crab," i, e. cheat, another, should then and there, 
and without waming, " have a broom broke about him," or, indeed, 
receive such other hodily injury as any member of the little com- 
munity might feel inclined to inflict, such as kicking, hitting, or pull- 
ing of hair. 

By another clause of this same act it was further ordained, in 
order to put an end to the constant quarrels which arose during 
business hours as to the rightful owner of the halfpence g^ven by 
the foot-passengers, that a system of " naming" should be adopted, 
by which the boy who was the first to call out that he saw any- 
body coming, should lawfully and of his own right be entitled to 
take, receive, pocket, and apply to his own use, any money or moneys 
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tbat micht be handed, thrown, or otherwise given by the wayfarers 
aforesaid. 

In order to conceal their language as much as possible from their 
arch-enemy the policeman, a kind of slang was adopted by the 
sweeping crew, which was supposed to render their proceedings 
mysterious and unintelligible to any but themselves. For this pur- 
pose the rather degrading appellation of " toff" was given to all 
persons of the male gender, whilst the insulting epithet of '' doll'* 
was applied to every aeed female, the younger members of the 
gentler sex being known by the peculiar title of ** doxy." If, while 
they were begging, a policeman was seen to approach the crossing, 
the signal of '* tow-row" was instantly given, so that the gang might 
have time to take to their dirty little heels and escape from the 
Berlin-gloved grasp of the law, which they all well Knew highly . 
disapproved of alms-seeking in the streets. As a better precau- 
tion against any sudden surprise from the constables stationed near 
their haunts, each " active officer" of Scotland-yard had a nickname 
given to him, which was generally of an insulting character. There 
was ** Old Bandy," a highly intelligent member of the force, so called 
from the peculiar construction of his legs, which allowed an opening 
flhaped somewhat like a horse-collar to be seen between his limbs. 
Another was called "Black Diamond," firom his having singularly 
brilliant eyes, which shone out from his pale, cream-laid countenance 
like blots. A third was known as " Bull's Head," owing to the 
apoplectic appearance of his neck, and the tight, crisp curls which 
covered his forehead. Besides these there were Messrs. " Cherry- 
l^B** and ** Dot-and-carry-One," and " Shivery-shanks," all of whom 
■had earned their sobriquets by their offensive vigilance and strict 
supervision of this more or less honourable Company of Crossing- 
•weepers. 

A system of compulsory fines had, shortly before Phil's introduc- 
tion to the society, been instituted by the Captain, who, being 
the first to put it in force, had styled the measure " smugging," and 
its operation was something like the following : we will suppose that 
Mr. Mike has dishonourably endeavoured to appropriate to himself 
Mr. Jem's " naming" of some approaching foot-passenger ; for this 
want of courtesy the injured Mike would be justified in " smugging" 
the offender's broom, or — if he wore one — his cap, and he would even 
be held harmless should the confiscated property be thrown down the 
nearest area or into the most convenient water-butt. While explaining 
to Phil the working of this law. King Flight, to impress it thoroughly 
on the novice's mind, made use of these remarkable words : 

** I'm the littlest chap among our lot, but if a feller as big as the 
Duck was to behave unhandsome, I'd smug something, and get his 
ha'pence, even if he smashed me like a winder." 

This sentiment pleasingly illustrates the strong determination ever 
fidt by his ragged majesty to see the laws of his dynasty properly 
leroected and carried out. 

Owing to the late hours the gang were in the habit of keeping — 
through their business engagements in the Haymarket, where they 
Qsually professionaUy employed until three in the morning— 
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the boys sdidom made their appearimce upon their croBsixigB heSan 
mid-daj. 

*' I never stops out all nieht," said one of the band, a promising 
youth of eleyen, to PhU, who was inquiring into their habits ; ** it 
kills me for the next day. The Duck is dreadful for late hoursh— he 
likes it ; but I can't manage nohow without my rest^ for I bees so 
sleepy that I ain't fit to handle a broom." 

When Phil had become accustomed to his new life, he entered into 
all the peculiarities of it as earnestly and noisily as the oldest hand 
in the troop. If the weather was dr^ and the roads dusty, he gene* 
rally preferred " tumbling" and " caten-wheeling" along the passage 
by St. Martin's Church. Three or four of the young gentlemen 
would take up their stand at the end near the Lowther Arcade, and 
with their eyes intently fixed upon the bazaar-like thoroughfiire, 
await the approach of any *^ likely-looking" persons. Presently an 
old lady and her child are seen advancing. 

" A doll and a kiddy !" shout two of the lads in one voice ; and 
immediately afterwards — to prevent disputes from their having 
" named" them simultaneously — one of them adds, *' Go you halved 
and the terms being accepted, they both commence twirling and 
twisting like imps in a pantomime round the dame and her pn^eny, 
who, startled at finding the muddy feet dart past her eyes rapiuy as 
the sails of a windmill, draws back in horror and disgust. 

'' Shy us a copper, mum," pleads one. 

" Poor little Jack, miss," whines another ; and then they both 
writhe and pull their hair supplicatingly to the unprotected couple. 

" A toff and a doxy," roars rhil, in his turn, as a fashionably-attired 
youth, in earnest flirtation with an elegant damsel resting on his arm, 
nears the " scbool." 

But Phil has not noticed the little child that, laden with toys, is 
trotting by the maiden's side, and the sharp-eyed Jem shouts out — 
quick as the report of a pistol — " And a kiddy," and so claims the 
" call," for it had been wisely enacted by King Flight that accuracy 
in these matters is the sole method of business. 

The lovers are checked in their sweet converse by the supple Jem 
placing his broom behind him and assuming a " honey-pot" position, 
in which attitude he rolls before them wabbling like a nine-gallon 
cask, and at the same time imploring, in a voice rendered thick by his 
head being held down, that the " Captain will give poor Jacky a little 



Bixpence." 



Phil, by constant practising on the flock-bed in the sleeping apart- 
ment of his lodgings, has arrived at that state of gymnastic perfection 
that he can turn over head and heels about thirty times consecutively. 
This talent has procured him a great deal oi custom, even among 
his companions, for, should one of them, who is unable to " tumble," 
make a ** call," he will depute Phil to perform for him, and share the 
proceeds — if any. With gentlemen of sporting dispositions Phil 
IS invariably appointed to provide the acrooatic entertainment. As 
soon as anybody wearing the natty tight trousers and flat-brimmed 
hat peculiar to frequenters of betting-rooms is seen lounging a£Eur 
off, the boys know that nobody can coax so many halfpence m>m him 
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wm Hister FhOy and he is always requested to give his performanoe. 
On soeh occasions the lad generallj styles himself *' The little winner 
of the Derby.'* After he nas wabbled over some ten times, he stoos 
to see if the ** sporting toff" is laughing, and even the faintest smue 
is sufficient to send him trundling on again like a hat before the 
wind. It is not an unfrequent occurrence for the sport-loving gent 
to ffive the young monkey that peculiar allowance known as " more 
kicks than halfpence," for he has been known to run at the curled-up 
boy, and saying ** Qet out of that," administer a vigorous thrust 
with his boot, which has sent Phil rolling like a football. 

During their meal hours, which were by no means regular, the 
boys would talk in a professional manner of the day's exploits. If 
the earnings had been small, the conversation usually took a melan- 
cholytum. 

"They're a-gettin' pretty nigh sick of caten-wheeling," said the 
King, sorrowfully, as, seated on a door-step, he munched his bread 
and dripping. '' It's enough to make a chap's 'art turn sour, it is," 
he went on, his cheeks puffed out vith the last mouthful until they 
were as tight and round as a bom-player's. 

Another of the Associated Sweepers, who was known by the nick- 
name of the '^ Stuttering Baboon," spluttered out — " And 'ead and 
'eels ain't 'arf a living for a feller, for if you only does it four or five 
goes, they says ' Oh, hany body could do that there,' and they won't 
give nuffen." 

" Dear, dear !" sighed the Duck, " money is tight ; it's like pulling 
a tooth out getting ha'pence now. 'People's feelings has reg'lar 
froze up to what they was." 

" Ah !" chimed in Jem, " we works hard for what we gets ; no- 
body more so. And then there's the perlice always a-bircliing us so 
spiteful." 

Phil, too, would add his groan to the rest. " And such crammers 
as I've heard people tell. One old chap says, * I hasn't any coppers,' 
when I could hear him a-playing with 'em in his pocket, a-rattling 
on 'em like a tambourine." 

If, on the other hand, the morning's receipts had been equal to 
their expectations, the gang would laugh and make as much noise 
. over their twopenny entertainment as if they were so many gentle- 
men at a Blackwall dinner. 

''Did you see how I forced that chap in the shooting-jacket?" 
boasts Jem on such occasions. ** Says he, ' I ain't got no ha'pence,' 
and, savB I, ' I ain't perticular if its silver;' and he laughed, and 
chucked me a fourpenny." 

The " Duck," too, is in excellent spirits, and, contrary to his usual 
habit, admits that he has done '* pretty well." Eeferring to one 
exploit, he says, " She gave me threepence ;" and a sweet smile burst 
over his grimy face ; '' and it were done up in paper, like a young 
gal's curl on a Sunday morning." 

At this point King Flight joins in joyously, ** 1 seed a feller 
%eouiiine a gal, and he gave me a 'hole handful of coppers just to 
ihow off he were tender-hearted afore her." 

••The most I got," chirps Phil, " was by following a 'omnn with a 
baby, and, says H keeping dose to the young un, ' Spare a trifle, kind 
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ladjr, for there's five on ns at home, and all took awful with the 
smaU-poz ;' and sajs she, ' Keep off !' And she scrunches up the 
child into a lump, and so I got sixpence." 

When the 'f^round was muddy, so that a numher of persons were 
forced to make use of Phil's crossing, his pocket would fill rapidlr 
with halfpence. On one such day — it had been raining " beautifullr^' 
all njght, and the roads were dirty as the path round a piggery — lie 
had as much as a crown given to him, ** and all in coppers, without one 
bit of silver among it." As soon as he had collected a shilling, the' 
little fellow would run off to the general dealer's and deposit it with 
'* old Mother Savings-bank," as they nicknamed the woman. Thia 
prudent step was ts^en through fear of getting into trouble with the 
police from oegging ; for aU in this sweeping community well knew 
that, if when taken into custody money was found on them, not only 
would the magistrate punish them severely for asking charity when 
they were not in positive want, but, worse than all, the little fortune 
tied up in a rag and stowed away in pockets and corners of linings wae 
forfeited and taken from them for that most terrible of all &tee— to 
be spent by somebody else. 

whilst rhil was, one day, having this terrible point of the law 
explained to him by Captain Duck, he could not refrain from askings 
" And who gets the money they collars from the chaps ?" 

The gallant Mr. Drake, whose opinion of the uprightness of a 
police magistrate was but a poor one, replied with a wink, ** Ah ! 
that's the game ! He makes out the Crown nave it ; but if the Crown 
don't get more than he lets slip through his fingers, why the Crown 
must be wery hard up, I should say." 

Young Phil held a share, as joint proprietor, in three crossings; 
for although the ground from the Lowther Arcade down to the 
Haymarket belonged nominally to the entire gang, yet, to avoid dis- 
putes and ruinous opposition during business hours, they had divided 
the different roads among them. Of a morning before starting for 
the day's labours, they would talk of their crossings as noblemen do 
of their estates. 

" I think I shall take a run down to Charing- cross," Jem would 
say, *' I ain't been there ever such a time ; it's one of the best stands 
I has." 

" What'll you sell us your crossing for P" would ask the speculative 
Duck, who was fond of " dabbling" in muddy ventures. " Owe you 
a bob and a broom for it." 

" I likes opposite to the Arcade best," Phil would observe, " it's as 
good a bit o' ground as any in London for bringing in money." 

There was a crossing near Spring Gardens, in which Phil also had 
an interest, though he used to underlet it to a little girl, who at 
night would give him part of her earnings. This property was 
known among the gang as Grub-street, it being chiefly valuable for 
the"*' broken victuals" it brought in ; for the servants in the neighbour- 
hood would employ the young scavengers to run errands for them, 
and in return give them " the bits" that came from the table of 
Dives, their master. Teddy Flight used often to moan over the slight 
revenue that this property returned him. " It ain't sixpence a week 
to a chap," he would lament, " for all the gentlemens as lives there 
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lias sucli a lot of carriages — that catch 'em a walking that's all." 
Sometimes the food — or scran as they called it — given to the urchins 
connisted of the plate- scrapings, collected from yesterday's dinner- 
party, and included many scraps of the '* greatest delicacies of the 
season.'* On such occasions the feast was usually held on the stone 
steps leading to St. James's Park. As soon as the cap which did 
duty as dish, was emptied of its contents and the banquet exposed 
to view, an equal partition of the dainty viands took place, though 
not without a good deal of quarrelling among the alfresco party. 

The " Duck" seeing a morsel of '* mayonnaise de volaille," would 
instantly implore that the " chicken with the shaving soap" might 
fall to his lot. On such occasions, bits of jelly were termed ** size," 
and '' fricandeau de veau" was familiarly spoken of as " hedgehog.'* 
Bargains, too, would be made after the following fashion : " Give us 
some of your smashed taters for these here fish 'eads ;" or, '' I'll 
give you that there big bit of fat for some of your cold carrots." 

The criticisms on the cooking, too, were peculiar and original ; 
curry being declared to '* beat peppermint at warming a chap," and 
pieces of almond-flavoured custara considered to be a kind of per- 
fomeiy manufactured on the same principle as scented hair-oil. 

When evening came on the boys left their crossings and made for 
the Haymarket, which they looked upon as the great hunting-fi;round 
for *^ coppers," and so much more profitable did they &a their 
nocturnal exploits, that, even when they had taken nothing during 
the day, they seldom felt depressed if the night turned out to be fine, 
for then they were certain tnat there would be plenty of people " out 
on the loose," and pennies as plentiful as buttons. 

Neither were the boys so much afraid of the constables when they 
eoold carry on their tricks by gas-light. The dark shades of night, 
assisted by the invisible dirt-colour of the lads' garments, protected 
them so thoroughly, that no member of the police force troubled 
himself to pursue them, for he knew how hopeless the chase would 
be. The nimble young rogues could fly away from the stout-limbed 
guardian of peace as easily as sparrows from a lap-dog. Besides, if 
ever a hunt loere attempted, the bare-footed urchins had their " har- 
bours of refuge" and " strong places." They would dart across the 
road, dodging safely among the cabs which were hurrying to and firo — 
driven so recklessly that, had the ofiBicer attempted to follow, he would 
assuredly have been minced among the wheels — and when once the 
band had reached the stone balustrade round Trafalgar-square, they 
Boon dropped the deep wall and were safe below, where they usually re- 
mained for a time talking pleasantly to the constable, who, not daring 
to follow them,rested his elbows on the parapet, and looked down upon 
the grinning culprits, and harangued them threuteningly on their Dad 
conduct. The boys firmly believed that the policeman was not yet bom 
who would have courage to jump tliat high wall. They referred with 
delight to the great victory they had once gained over a " red lioner" 
— as the officers of the Mendicity Society were termed. The rash but 
intrepid constable, in endeavouring to jump that very balustrade, had 
so seriously injured his trousers that they were ** split to ribbins," 
and from that day, warned by his example, none who had any regard 
for appearances had ever repeated the expensive experiment. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A RIGHT ox TOWN. 

When all London is at rest — ^when bedroom blinds are drawn 
down and street doors locked and chained — when lights are rarely 
seen but in the windows of the sick wards of hospitals, which seem 
the only places where any are awake— then the Haymarket is in iti 
glory, gay and lively as a ball-room, with the gaudily-dressed molti- 
tude sauntering along its broad pavements, crowding them as on an 
illumination night. The gas is flaring from the shop windows, and 
throwing out its brilliant rays until the entire street is lit up as a 
stage. 

The dissolute and the idle are pouring down to this great play- 
ground of folly, like moths attracted by the glare that must sooner or 
later destroy them. On the^r come, some in silks and satins, dressed 
out for the li^te, and others with the money in their pockets that is to 
pay for the banqueting and revelry. The cabs that rattle down 
Begent-street have all been told to stop at the corner of the Hay- 
market. Men that have taken their fill of wine at the dinner-table 
have come thither to finish up the night, and drink on, without thirst, 
liquor that but a few hours since they would have sickened at; 
youths, yet surfeited with their last meal, enter as a matter of course 
into supper-rooms, and without feeling the least hunger, still eat, for 
the viands they would have refused at home are here flavoured and 
rendered palatable by debauchery, and the next day they can boast 
about their doings. Oificera with heavy moustaches have come up 
from the garrison towns, travelling many a mile on purpose to enjoy 
this one night on town. Bearded foreigners, who have heard of these 
midnight revels, are strolling about, smoking their white cigarettes 
and gesticulating violently as they criticise the vice of England and 
denounce the scene they have nevertheless determined on visiting 
every night during their stay in the metropolis. Husbands are there 
too, who when they reach home will pass off" their insobriety as exhaus- 
tion, as they tell their wives how business detained them at chambers ; 
and brothers loiter about, caring little for the hour, though sisters are 
waiting up for them to open the street door silently, so that the strict 
father, sleeping above, may know nothing of their son's excesses. 

Groups of men and women block up the pavement, laughing and 
joking roughly together; every comer has its little assembly of 
gossips, who presently go oflT in couples to the nearest oyster-shop or 
public-house. 

This same Haymarket is the great republic of vice, where all who 
enter are hail fellow well met, for every one knows Why the other has 
come there, and virtue being cast off" for the time, all rank and station 
cease. Outside the tavern doors are gathered clusters of '* gentlemen 
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of the land'* talking to the poor souls who, diBguised by some '' magasin 
de modes," have hidden toe servant-maid under the toilette of the 
lady. The *' heir to a title" stands bowing to some pretty-faced m\ 
who mixes up her bad grammar with oaths. The public-house door 
swings back to let pass the " hope of a family," who is about to sip 
giu at the counter with the chip bonnet at his side. Seated at a 
Bupper-table is a pink-faced boy, tresh from his country home, helping 
with delicate attention the rouged-up form beside him. She laughs 
noisily as a man, flinging lier arms about, and as the champagne foams 
in her glass she tosses her head like a Bacchanal. But what by day- 
light would dismist, seems charming in the blaze of the Haymarket - 
gas, and the lad looks with admiration upon the companion whom on 
the morrow he would pass without even a nod of recognition. 

Every street in the vicinity of this Haymarket partakes more 
or less of its debauched character. In some there are mysterious, 
cloeed-up houses, into the back parlours of which none may enter 
but the initiated, there to empty tumblers of such drink that in a 
wiser hour they would push from them as unfit even to allay the 
pain of thirst. Seated on sofb-cushioned sofas that are as yielding 
as they— poor simpletons — have been, are women decked out like 
shop- windows, clothed in the rich gloom of velvet or the brilliance 
of satin, with costly laces — richly worked as a Gothic tracery, such as 
few virtuous women could alSbrd — filagreeing about their arms and 
necks. But how little of the woman do these foolish maidens retain 
beyond the clothes they wear ! They are bolder and wilder tlian the 
men who have come there to court them ; they answer gentle speeches 
with the slang of a cab-driver, and even in their merriment they jerk 
out oaths with their laughter. And this is called seeing life !— yes, . 
it may be so, but it is such life as that which exists in the drop of 
putrid water — the life of the ditch and sewer. 

The? say there is no rest for the wicked, and certainly there is 
none lor the Haymarket ; it is the owl of London, that wakes up at 
dusk lively and fresh for the night, and hoots and screeches till 
morning comes again. 

Those who dwell and trade in this thoroughfare have pale faces, 
countenances blanched from the lack of sunlight, that in the day look 
used and '' seedy" as a masquerade dress, but at night are fevered 
up into seeming health when the warmth of the gas strikes upon the 
cheek. They sleep away the mom with closed shutters and drawn 
curtains, and the healthful breezes of the sun- warmed day never blow 
against their sickly skin. They seek for health from the doctor and 
for cheerfulness from the wine-bottle ; and when, afler a few years, 
they have heaped together the round sums thoy so longed for, the 
body that was to have enjoyed them is withered and rotten, and they 
envy the hunger of the beggar and the strength of the ploughman. 

Each member of the associated beggar-boys was as well versed in 
the Haymarket as the district postman himself, and knew the different 
■hops and the names of the proprietors as thoroughly as if he had 
learnt them off from the " London Directory." The lads had also 
studied with much attention Waterloo-place, and had even managed 
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to pick up an acquaintance with some of the gentlemen who lounged 
about there smoking their cigars. The magnificent pavement of this 
latter thoroughfare, and its half desertion, afforded the '' school" many 
excellent opportunities for tumbling, an exercise which was utterly 
impossible m the crowded Hajmarket, from the fact of most persons 
objecting to have either their face slapped by the cold muddy foot of 
the young caten-wheeler, or to be tripped up by the rolling human 
bundle coming head over heels against their unsuspecting legs. 

" It's not a bit o' good a-getting to the Haymarket afore nine,*' 
the Duck would say. " There's only the swells a-going to the Opera, 
and they're too clean to laugh. Just wait till they've crumpled their 
waistkits a bit, and then they unbends theirselves more to a chap." 

The H-aymarket, considered as a street, may be said to have two 
natures : one moral, and the other immoral ; for on one side of the 
roadway the shops jrive every indication of being virtuous and well- 
behaved dwellings, wr they work at their trades during the day, and 
put up their shutters at dusk, as if they had cloded their eyelids to 
prepare for sleep. Of these two sides our young band invariably 
chose the immoral . one as the scene of their night exploits. They 
cared little about promenading before the closed windows of upright 
trunkmakers, chemists, and print publishers. They liked the glare 
of the gas as much as a cat likes the warmth of the fire, and it was 
before the full blaze of oyster-shops, supper-rooms, and tavemSy 
that these lads carried on their professional labours. 

Until the busv time of the evening arrived, the boys would loiter 
about Windmill-street, watching the crowd flock to the Casino, 
hoping that good luck might throw them a penny for opening some 
cab- door, and putting their ragged coat-tails against the muddy 
wheels to protect the dresses of those alighting. They stood looking 
down the narrow street, gazing listlessly at the red and blue lamps 
placed like illuminated posters over the supper-room door3, until any 
vehicle drove up, when all of them would dart forward in a body, 
more as if they were going to attack and rifle the cab than act as 
ragged lacqueys. 

To vary the monotony of door-opening, the young gentlemen would 
Boihetimes amuse themselves by peeping over the red silk curtains of 
the " Cafe de la Kegence" at the corner, either making faces at the 
coffee-drinkers within, or flattening their noses against the plate- glass 
until they were as w^hite as buttou-muslirooms, much to the horror of 
the lady with the accrocJie-coeurs flourished upon her cheeks, who 
was seated iu state beliind the compioir. Determined not to lose 
a chance for legitimate begging, the boys carried paper with them to 
accommodate gentlemen whose cigars had gone out ; and if any such 
luckless person chanced to approach, instantly the " spills" were 
lighted at the convenient jets at the cafe door, and thrust up to the 
smoker's countenance, more as though they were about to singe him 
like a chicken than tender a civility. 

So as not to interfere with each other in their begging expeditions, 
the gang would separate, and whilst some crossed the road to that 
side of riccadilly which is a medley of hotels, betting-rooms, and 
restaurants, to act as self-appointed door-openers to the crowds en- 
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teriDg the tavern known as '* the noted house for Brighton T^per/* 
others would make for the Opera Colonnade to fascinate the J^nch 
gentlemen with their hounding exercises, whilst the remainder of the 
gan^ prowled ahout generally, either energetically sweeping the flag- 
stones hefore some well-dressed idler, or officiously dustmg the hoots 
or scraping off the splashes from the trousers of the first person who 
happened to he standing still. In fact, they elected themselves to 
numerous offices, all of a more or less useless character, and in the «--' 
greater numher of instances it would have heen more ag^reeahle to 
the favoured individual if they had not shown him such delicate atten- 
tions. 

The hoys had very knowingly arranged a numher of plaintive re- 
quests that were peculiarly suitahle to the occasion. It was the in- 
Tariahle custom oi the Duck, when he chanced to he outside a tavern 
^oor, to ask, gigglingl^, for " half a pint o' heer to drink his honour's 
health." If, whilst Mike was gazing in at a haker's window, admiring 
the pale red tarts, or longing for the hard-crusted Scotch huns, so 
temptingly slashed with the snuff-coloured preserve— if, we say, he 
caught the eye of any passer-hy, he would instantly hint that he was 
on the point of starvation, and heg a penny " to huy a poor orphan 
boy a mossel of bread." 

With that genius which usually characterised all his actions. King 
Teddy Flight had framed a petition intended to move the hearts of 
those frequenting tobacconists' shops, for he would ask them, in his 
most winning tones, *^ to stand a farden's worth of snuff to a poor 
boy out of work." But perhaps the most impudent of all these re- 
quests was the one that Phil had adopted ; for whatever the time of 
year might be — whether Christmas or Midsummer — he always 
tendered an oyster-shell to any one he met, begging with an innocent 
&ce that they would "please to remember the grotto," adding — 
although it was a nightly request — " that it only came once a year." 

A favourite rendezvous for the tattered rips was in Coventry- 
street, in front of the fish-shop where the barrel-shaped lamps hang 
fix)m the first-floor balcony. They^ delighted to watch the row of 
aproned men who passed the evening of their lives opening oysters. 
To attract attention, Eling Might was in the habit of requesting any 
customer who mieht be sipping his bivalves to '' chuck him one," 
— a demand which was seJoom responded to. These impertinent 
nrchins were also fond of criticising the feasters and their mode 
of eating, making rude observations which caused many of the cus- 
tomers to feel very uncomfortable and nervous. 

" He don't take no vnnegar with his'n," Mike would remark. Or 
Phil would cry out, ''Look at that chap, he swallows 'em like 
soup ;" or if anybody happened to drop one of the slippeiy luxuries, 
the whole *' school" woiud roar out, as the glossy dainty slid along 
the sawdust until it was covered as with bread crumbs, '' You've 
dropped one, master, give it us." 

Phil used to like gazing at these fish-shops, with the window 
dressed out with fresh green salads and crimson lobsters, until it was 
as gaj as a bed of geraniums. He delighted in touching the quires of 
dried haddock that looked stiff as untanned leather, and he wondered 
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why the lobsters sbould always bave tbe end of their cactus-lookinff 
claws bound round with strins, as if they had been clumsilr repaired 
like the leg of a table. The big crabs, buff as hard-bakea pies, and 
some of them lying on their backs and showing their hairy legs 
parted down the middle, were especial favourit^ of his. And so 
were the brick-red crayfish, with their nutmeg-grater backs, and 
their feelers sticking out like riding-whips ; and so strong was the 
boy*s curiosity concerning this " lobster's big brother," that nothing 
but the presence of the men in the shop prevented him from taking 
one out of the window for the mere pleasure of opening its springy 
tail, that was always tucked under like that of a frightened dog. 

By eleven o'clock every shop in the Haymarket is in full swing 
of custom, and as you look down the street towards Charing- 
cross, every house seems to have been decorated with lanterns like 
booths at a fair. Even the long line of cabs that stretches the 
entire length of the place is dotted with lamps, for they are most of 
them '' Hansoms," and have a bright speck of light fixed in front 
of the hood. A noise fills the air sufficient, you would think, to 
rouse all London, for besides the shouting, organs are playing by the 
kerb-stone, and bands are serenading outside public-house doors — 
the artiste on the comet exerting himself till his face looks all cheedcs, 
like a prize pig^s. Boys dressed up as Highlanders strut along, making 
their bagpipes scream out, like railway whistles, the favourite jerky 
airs of Scotland, drowning for a time the voices of the children bawling 
out " My Mary Ann** and " Bobbing Around" in the gutter. 

At the French restaurants, suppers are being dressed with great 
vigour, as may be seen by a peep dovm the area railings, where men in 
white jackets, with caps flat as plates on their head, are discovered 
handing about little copper saucepans, or stirring steaming mixtures, 
which at the first glance look like linseed poultices. Public-houses 
are so full, that many who would enter come back again after peeping 
in at the swing-doors, for they find the " bars" four deep with drinkers, 
who are shouting out their oraers to the girl behind the bar, and making 
her work at the groaning beer-engines with the energy of a sailor 
pumping at a sinking vessel. 

The cabmen have all left their vehicles to add to the mob on the 
pavement, and they form groups about the horse-pails belonging to the 
stand, either joking with the passers-by, many of whom they are 
acquainted with, or sparring innocently in the road, giving each otlier 
playful blows and cuffs, that would be sufficient to destroy the equi- 
librium of an ox. Everybody, from the man 0€irrying as many bouquets 
in each hand as a Bucklesbury waiter does plates, to the little girl 
who begs for her mother who is waiting round the corner, seems to 
look upon the proceedings of the evening as a kind of scramble, in 
which BO much money is to be recklessly thrown away, and those that 
fight and push the hardest will get the larger share. 

After all, the oyster and supper-rooms are the striking features of 
this peculiar place. Shop tronts are taken out that the stock of chops 
and steaks, and plates of puce ooloured kidneys, may tempt the hungry 
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to ipend tbeir half-crowns in the establishment. "Every device has 
"been thought of for displaying with advantage the fish within ; semi- 
circles of crabs lie on their backs with lemons between their black- 
tipped daws, as if they were going to toss them in the air d ^0 
Siuej. At one house mounds of hook-backed prawns are piled up! 
in pyramids like pink basket-work ; at another weUs have been sunk in 
the marble slab to receive the oysters that are placed one over the 
other like scale armour, or some of the opened bivalves are spread out 
on a big dish, where thev glitter under the gas jets like part of a 
washed-out peacock's tail. Lower down, nearer the Opera, the 
supper-room proprietors have endeavoured to add the sale of Opera 
tickets to that ot fish, and admissions to the pit at 8s. 6d. stand side 
by side with pickled salmon at Is. per pound, and cases of opera-glasses 
are fancifully siurounded by borders of lobsters. 

There are mysterious supper-rooms, too, such as at the " Blue 
Posts" and the '* Cafe de Faris^* where no display at all has been at- 
tempted to entice custom. Broughams with hghted lamps drive up, 
and rustling forms dart across the pavement and into the doorways. 
Divans, too, are plentiful enough, and the " Otton^," the " Turkish," 
and the "Algerine," vie with one another for the superiority of trade ; 
but the '' Turkish" seems to have won the day. It has in the window a 
chalky picture of a plain-looking lady of the harem reclining at full 
lengtn on a divan ; it has lithographs of the French troops winning the 
battles of the* Alma and Inkerman, and arranged all about are spangle- 
ornamented pouches and amber mouthpieces, and pipes as long as 
&hing-rods. Sometimes the Parisian Turk who is makmg his fortune 
at this house exhibits himself for a time in his rich Oriental costume 
at the swing-doors of his divan, and having played with his long 
moustache, to ^low his jewelled fingers to sparkleby the lamps a bit, 
goes back again to collect the sixpences owing for his Mocha. 

When the London season ia on and the Opera open, then, as the 
night advances, the Haymarket becomes choked up with carriages 
ordered to "fetch" at eleven the red, white, and blue cashmere closes 
that have been flirting and chatting out the evening, thoroughly in- 
different as to whether Amina should fall off that terrible nine-inch 
J lank or not, or the roguish Bosina ultimately marry her tenor lover. 
i^ow the street gains additional importance and profit. The night 
liroughams, the lofty chariots, the genteel fly, all crowd together, 
liidii^ from view the centre line of vulw cabs as completely as a 
spaniel in the tall grass. The footmen take their ease at their public- 
house until the howl of the link boy shall summon them to duty. The 
powdered retaine^r ^^ Belgrave-square graciously drinks mm the 
full pot that the g^reasy-hatted attendant from Bamsburv-park, 
Islington, has admiringly offered him, for the humanizing effects of 
porter soften his proud aristocratic soul. The silk-atockinged coach- 
man lolls on his hammer-cloth as on a couch, chatting condescendinglv 
with the check-trousered fliv-driver who has paid for the hot gin-and- 
waler. By-and-by the mob of drab-coated servitors advance to the 
colonnade, some to stand inside the grand entrance which commands 
a view of stairs covered with crimson drugget, while others, to kill 
the time and get rid of the smell of tobacco, air themselves by hanging 
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about the stage door in the hope of catching a glance at some Madlle. 
Pettito, or captivating with a love at first sight those delights of the 
ballety Mesdiunes Tootsi and Pootsi. 

Pr^entlj, gentlemen looking unnaturally fashionaible, emerge from 
the eight-and-8ix]^nn^ entrance, all humming the grand finale as 
they pack up their bmocular glasses. Then the footmen knowing 
that the opera is over, become agitated. In a few moments mighty 
names are shouted out by husky-voiced men, and my lord's carriage 
comes swinging to the kerb-stone, and my lady's brougham darts up 
as if it were trying to smash itself against the columns. Now, the 
street-loungers form a double row like a human palisade, to see the 
'^ company" come out. Ladies with carefully dressed hair skip 
across the pavement, holding up their dresses as on a rainy day, and 
jump into little bandbox vehicles which they fill like a chair. Steps 
are clattered down, and old gentlemen with pink heads are hoisted 
up by straining lacqueys. Now slowly advances the big clarence 
from the livery stable, the gaunt horse shrinking from the pressure 
of the collar, despite the whip that whistles like a breeze about his 
big hips. Those who have hired the vehicle plunge head first into 
its drab interior, andT the crowd, startled at the number, count them 
with increasing amazement as yet another dress bounds past. 

Nobody could have enjoyed the Opera nights with a greater gosto 
than did rhil and his companions. Had they been consulted on the 
subject of the Lyric Drama, they would have expressed themselves in 
terms of unqualified approbation upon the great good it effected, for 
they not unfrequently picked up more money in the half-hour after 
the performance was over tlian they had made by the entire day's 
hard begging and tumbling. Their peculiar business was either to 
run for cabs, or else to open the doors of such as had been fetched. 
The boys, politely to avoid disputes with the police, always tendered 
their services to those ladies and gentlemen, who, in their hurry to 
get home, had wandered a short distance from the theatre, and were 
helplessly staring about them in the hope of hailing a stray vehicle. 

On these occasions all the boys separated, that none might inter- 
fere with another's scramble. 

One very wet night, when the rain had been falling all day long, 
and had converted the streets to level plains of liquid slush, into 
which the lamps were reflected as into a canal, Phil, who had only 
made twopence— and that was for turning a mad cat out of a single 
lady's coal-cellar — trotted down to the Opera House, offering up 
supplications to " luck" that he might earn the threepence necessary 
for a night's lodging at Mrs. O'Donovan's. 

Just as the music-loving public were rising from their intellectual 
feast, the rain came down in streams of water as if the clouds above 
were being wrung like wet blankets. " Here's a soaker !" thought 
the young Bohemian, looking about him with delight, as he padmed 
ankle-deep in the mud ; " they'll be drowned as safe as caught fleas 
if they tries to swim home in their Opera kicksies." 

Presently a gentleman, " carrying milk-pails," as the boys called 
it — that is, with a lady on each arm — advanced up the colonnade. 
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gazing moumfiilly at the rain that came down straight as iron wires. 
Three or four times did the attentive beau shout out " Hi !" to the 
passing cabs. Phil had seen this group in the distance, and was gal- 
loping towards them, his naked feet slapping the pavement like fish 
on a marble slab. 

"If we have to stay here all night, WiUiam, I'm not going 
through that,*' said one of the ladles, pointing to the shower-bath 
without. 

" I should spoil everything I've got on !" added the other damsel, 
who wore a light-blue tissue dress, that in two seconds would have 
pulped like silver paper. The gentleman, who was strong and manly, 
muttered something about " coming out with women who were afraid 
of a drop of water," when Phil, bounding up to them, exclaimed, as 
he pulled at his hair like a check-string, " Shall I fetch a cab, yer 
honour?" He only heard one of the ladies direct him to "go 
directly, like a good boy," and off he flew among the vehicles, shouting 
out, as he passed, " "Who wants an out-and-out job ?" 

He ducked under horses' necks, he sidled between wheels that 
went within an inch of his naked feet, but every conveyance he ran up 
to seemed engaged. He saw Mike go by, seated like a nobleman on 
a box, and in vain he offered him a penny for his " find." Some of 
the cabmen, although taken, asked him " where to ?" and seemed in- 
clined to play their retaining fares false, but Phil's answer of " ever 
such a way" was evidently not distinct inducement enough to 
warrant their being dishonourable. At length, as the rain fell 
heavier and heavier, the boy thought the best method was to mount 
beside the first driver he passed ; so up he clambered, saying, 

" Why, where've you been to ? I was a-lookin' for you ever such 
a whiles, all over." 

" Oh, were it you as was the boy wot engaged me ?" asked the man. 

" Why, in coiu*se it was," answered Pnil, with assumed indigna- 
tion, " and a fust-rate fare it is too, with a glass of spirits at the end 
of it." 

He had been absent some twenty minutes, hunting for the vehicle, 
but " bis people" had not moved from where he left them, which 
proved to Phil that cabs were very scarce indeed that night, and 
made him think a shilling would not be too much for his trouble. 

Nothing could exceed the gallantry displayed by the young 
sweeper, as he offered his hand, dirty as a cheese-rind, to assist the 
ladies into the vehicle, or twisted his body round so that his tattered 
skirt might cover the dirty wheel ; and when at last the door was 
dosed, and the time had come to receive his payment — if any — he 
stood, wet through as a dog at the Serpentine, grinning like a hurdy- 
gurdy boy, and saying, in supplicating accents, 

** Kemember a poor boy, miss ! Very wet, sir ! It's the last cab 
left on the rank, mum 1 Took me half an hour, sir !" 

"Mind you pay the poor boy well, William," said one of the 
ladies^ whilst the other added, " He must have caught his death, 
poor child." 

** Here's more than you ever had in your life before," cried the 

I 
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gentleman, dipping, as the Yehide drove off, what Phil thought 
sixpence into his hand. 

Master Merton had got into the habit of mistrusting his ftOow 
man ; so, disregarding the elegant appearance of the gentleman, he 
bit at the coin to see if it were a good one. He had his doabto 
about its genuineness, for it felt yery heayy, and neryouslj he ad- 
vanced to a lamp to examine it. 

It was half a sovereign ! Directly he beheld it he denched it up 
in his hand as suddenly as if be had been catching a fly, for fear 
anybody stronger than himself had been watching him. Then he 
sneaked off, stiU looking around him in mistrust, until he came to a 
deserted court, and there, raining as it was, he sat down on a step to 
feast his eyes on his treasure. He turned it over and over as a 
monk^ does a bit of biscuit ; he read by the gas*lamp the inscripti<m 
on both sides of the coin, and he weighed it on the tips of his fingers^ 
and made it ring upon the muddy stones, wiping it carefully on hia 
coat when he was tired of the music. 

How often he had seen these golden coins behind the bars of 
public-houses, and wondered if he should ever have one of bis own. 
He had seen little wooden bowls full of them ab the money-changen% 
and he had stood there by the half-hour thinking over the number of 
things he could buy with only one of the little bright discs. 

Then he grew grateful to the donors, and suddenly remembered 
how beautifiu the two ladies were " with nothing on their heads but 
flowers, and only pink capes on their bare shoulders ;" and his heart 
also inclined veir much towards the gentleman, and he regretted that 
he had not heard where the cabman had been told to drive to, that he 
might have done his benefactor some service in return for his gene- 
rosity, if it were only to sweep a crossing before bis door or caten- 
wheel in front of the parlour window for the ladies to see him. 

As it was^ Phil thrust the half-sovereign into his cheek, that being 
the safest purse he knew of, and, determining to say nothing about 
his wealth to his brothers in mud, he scampered off to iind them. 

On a fine night, what is called "the fun" of the Haymarket 
seldom begins before one o'clock, for by that time gentlemen of 
lively dispositions have imbibed enough strong drink to render them 
recldess of consequences. Most of the visitors, too, have just finished 
supper at that hour, and feel good-humoured under the effects of the 
meal. 

The men and women who have come there to sell fruit and flowers 
have doubled their prices, and are plying their trade with the greatest 
industry, displaying tlicir bouquets whenever they see a gentleman 
talking to any one, in the hope that he may be made to buy the 
extravagant nosegay, or thrusting baskets of expensive but tempt- 
ing plums into the centre of conversing groups, and placing the 
m^e portion of them in the uncomfortable position of having to 
appear mean if they refuse to purchase, however earnestly they may 
wish to escape the outlay. 

It is about this time, too, that " rows" begin to take place. Should 
the police attempt the capture of any illegal practical joker, rescues 
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are attempted by his friends, and a crowd soon collected, which 
BwajB about the roadway, the shiny top of the officer's hat always' 
forming the centre of the riot. Under the influence of drink, 
gentlemen "who do not take their liquor kindly," as the Duck 
expresses it, grow pugnacious, and like the retainers of the Mon- 
tagues and Capolets, will fall to and fight on the slightest pretext, 
whether it be tne " bite of a thumb at them," or the using of dis- 
respectful expressions, or a too vigorous push with the shoulder. 

The young crossing-sweepers enjoy this time immensely, for 
though, to quote the words of his Majesty Kins Teddy Flight, 
" drimken gentlemens is always either jolly or spiteful,*' yet they do 
not mind running the risk of kicks when the chances are equally 
balanced by halfpence. 

Should any gentleman who has been too thirsty at his supper, 
evince any inclination to joke with our muddy community, the Doys, 
£ur from checking these attempts at familiarity, rather use their 
utmost endeavours to encourage the acquaintance. On one occasion, 
the " school" having discovered a couple of gentlemen limp with 
liquor, and bending backwards and forwards with the elasticity of foils 
made from the best steel, instantly surrounded them and commenced 
tumbling. As these unsteady revellers were in that condition when 
lamp-posts and houses revolve and spin around, their giddiness found 
no relief from having half a dozen pairs of legs twisting like wheel- 
spokes before their eyes. 

** Qo along, will you," hiccupped one of the inebriated couple, 
dealing out a slash with his cane, which fell upon the thigh of Mr. 
Mike, and drew forth a long howl like tuning an organ-pipe. The 
sufferer retired to the nearest lamp-post, there to rub his wound and 
make a variety of faces expressive of nipping agony ; but the other 
lads still continued their exercise, though tboy cautiously increased 
the distance between their legs and the stingiug cane. 

" Give us a shillin' and we'll go," was the offer made by the Duck, 
as he saw the couple blink their heavy eyelids and ninch under 
the torture of the " caten-wheel." 

" Go and be hung !" was the gruff answer ; but the gentleman had 
scarcely finished speaking before he burst out laughing violently, as 
if some comic idea had suddenly tickled his fancy, and when his 
m^riment had subsided sufficiently to allow him to talk, he, for some 
drunken freak, offered to purchase the brooms of all the boys at the 
rate of one shilling each, a bargain which the urchins concluded as 
quickly aa possible lest the bidder might change his silly mind. 

Then with the muddy stumps under their arms these two big men 
staggered up and down the Haymarket, laughing immoderately at tlie 
immense fun they imagined themselves to be enjoying. Speaking as 
clearly as their thick speech would let them, they began by imitating, 
as closely as their drunkenness would permit, the manners and cus- 
toma of Dutch girls, asking everybody that passed to " buy a broom, 
my dear," and oocasionaUy thrusting the dirty article they jocosely 
offered for sale into the face of those that refused to purchase. 

All these proceedings were highly amusing to the gang of young 
sweepers who followed the two gentlemen, cheering vociferously 
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eyerything they did, and dancing closely round and about them, in 
the hopes that they might, in time, be sufficiently enraged to restore 
the brooms to their former owners, by throwing them at their 
heads. 

When the two tipsy gentlemen were tired of imitating the Dutch 
girls, they thought it would be amusing if they pretended to be cross- 
ing-sweepers ; and to work they went, brushing awa^rat the pavement 
before the couples who were walking about, and taung off their hats 
to beg quite in a professional style. Meeting with but little success 
or applause at this pleasant pastime, they changed it to that of 
flourishing the broom in the air and dancing about like wild Indians, 
occasionally playfully varying the entertainment by knocking off the 
hats of the lookers-on, a feat which ended in getting the unfortu- 
nate drunkards into trouble, by being, in their turn, knocked about 
by a broad-shouldered, thick-necked man, who, if he was not a mem- 
ber of the ring, certainly had the most wonderful-looking nose out of 
'' the fancy," and who toppled over the two idiots in a style worthy 
of the most accomplished pugilist. 

When the genuine crossing-sweepers saw the amateurs sprawling 
in the road, they quietly picked up the brooms and walked away, de- 
claring that " them two was the queerest chorackters out," and wish- 
ing — with little regard for the morality of mankind — ^that they could 
omy meet with such a couple every night of their lives. 

It was about this time that the Duck, finding that some novelty 
was sadly wanted to give a spirt to street-beggmg, introduced into 
the Haymarket his celebrated feat of " standing on his nose." It has 
been much doubted whether Captain Drake was really the first to 
think of this eccentric gymnastic exercise. One Judy Jack, who 
was intimate with the Duck — being in the same profession, though 
he carried on business in Camden Town — has since brought forwaird 
evidence of a rather strong nature to prove that it was he who had 
taught the Duck the knack of performing the trick, and had even 
showed him how he must " bear on his hands to take the weight off 
the nose, or he'd dent it in as easy as a trod thimble." 

The Captain's method of proceeding waa to accost wild-looking 
young men, and after asking for a copper for poor little Jack, to adc^ 
" ril stand on my nose for a penny, your honour ;" and if the tempting 
offer were accepted, up went the Duck's nimble legs, and there he 
rested with his face flat to the ground, at the same time drawing the 
attention of his patrons, in a voice resembling that of a person afllicted 
with a severe head cold, to the fact that his *' dose was slap agin the 
bavebelt." 

After each night's labours, the gang were accustomed to adjourn 
to the Jury-house, as they termed the steps around the portico of 
St. Martin's Church, there to reckon up what they had made during 
the day. It was usually about three o'clock in the morning when 
this business meeting took place, but the young rogues, far from feel- 
ing sleepy, were generally as fresh as bees, and in the best of spirits, 
especially if the '* takings" had been equal to their expectations. 
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Lolling against the maanve iron railings, the counting up of halfpence 
would proceed in derk-like silence. 

** Fourteenpence !" Mike would cry out when his reckoning was 
over. " None so dusty, neither !" 

"Elevenpence bnrpenny," would call out in his turn the King; 
*' thafs better than smashing your leg." 

" One-and-seven," Phil would say ; and, imitating his companions' 
style of expression, he would add, " and nobody's eye put out." 

On hearing this amount, the Duck, who for some unknown reason 
always pretended to be the least fortunate of the party, would bcHeech 
Phil to give him twopence for luck. If Phil saw no just reason for 
granting this request, Mr. Drake would decrease the amount asked 
for to one halfpenny, and if that gift was also refused, he would beg 
pathetically that his wealthy young friend would, wlien he took his 
morning's pen'orth of coffee at the street stall, spare him a little of it 
in the saucer. There was no pride about the Duck, and he always 
took things as they came, and, indeed, not unfrequently when they 
didn't. 

During the fag end of the season, when the gay idlers of London 
had gone to the sea-side to pick up the health they had thrown away 
in the Haymarket, the troop did not make such cxcelleut incomes as 
they could have wished ; indeed, their expenditure not unfrequently 
exceeded their gains by exactly the threepence which Mrs. O'Do- 
novan required for the night's lodging, and mucli to that lady's dis- 
gust she would be forced to give her young gentlemen credit. The 
establishment of IVIrs. O'Douovan being avowedly conducted on the 
ready-money principle, and the wardrobes of the youtht*, consisting 
only of the few rags they, by great ingenuity, managed, with the aid 
of pins and strings, to carry on their backs, the landlady grew nervous 
vhen the amount due to her amounted to sixpence a head. 

At such a time, this severely punctual woman, knowing the habits 
of the boys, would rise from her pillow, and in the blue light of 
dawn suddenly appear before the assembled younkers as they sat at 
their accounts on the Jury-house stops. The Duck, who was always 
the heaviest defaulter, would instantly endeavour to escape from the 
odd, determined gaze of his creditor's grey eye ; but her voice would 
pull him back like a hand. 

"Misther Drake !" she would say, shaking her head as if prepared 
to quarrel — " Misther Drake, oi want mee monee. Oi'm a harrud • 
worrucking woman, Misther Drake." 

"Why, I never seed you working yet!" would equivocate the 
Duck. 

" Tou owe me saxpence, Mr. Drake," she would continue, without 
heeding the reply, '* and oi'Il thank you kindly fur that same." 

She waited in silence for a few seconds, gazing with dreadful 
sternness at the other debtors ; but on the Duck beginning to 
whistle, she lost her temper, and broke out wildly, 

" You idle vaggabone ! and is it for the loikes of such as ye tliat an 
honest woman is to be turruned out of house and homo, whilst ye' re 
lamiking about the strates, living on the best and squandering mee 
monee. Misther Drake, oi want mee rent." 
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^ BBsing the laws of society, instead of conforming to them. 
ready they were ranked unong the outcaata of the world, thotte 
Tor whose safe keeping policemea had been appointed and prisons 
built. 
E^PbiJ, trom living among those boyit, had picked up their slang, and 
Hp^tten the " good worde" taught him at hia echuol aa completely 
^B A child sent to a foreign land losea its native language. Hie muij, 
Kd, had taken their stamp — the one that often seals a destiny— and 
bis morality bad become as muddy as hia rags. When well-to'do '- 
people passed near him in the streets, tliey often plated their hands 
in tbeir packets, mistaking bim tor a thief, fur there waa a cunning — 
' Vlook in his eyee ; and when he sneaked after them to beg, hie 
I like that of one ready to decamp thau bent on 
lowing. 

|He bad been one year at this ead work. He had passed through - 
Bie winter, treading the snow with trosthittuu feet, and cuddling 
together the rags tliat fluttered about him like a Htorm-rent sail. 
The only time he had known warmth wan whcQ he vtu scraping the 
mow from before the houses, and the only vai'iety to his miserable 
was when the boys pelted each other with snuw-balls for the lialf- 
that were thrown to them, or swept open spaces ou the ioe for 
s at the Serpentine. 
lut when the warm spring retumud, when the chilblained feet 
healed, and the rags, boley as a worm-eaten leaf, once more felt 
tn enough, then Phil forgot tlie wise resolutions be had made in 
time of aufiering, and returned, as a matter of course, to his old 
'\U. 

■at for a mere accident he might to bis dying day have remained 
lember of the Associated Crossing Sweepers. 

ite one night, when all the gang were prowling about the Hay- 
rket liko cats in a flower-bed, they saw two gentlemen lolling 
linst the post at the corner of Wind mill- street, and evidently 
^ing they could hit upon some amusement to relieve them from 
t hard work of having nothing to do- By their long moustaches 
i the hair close cut behind, the quick-eyed and experienced youiig 
•gtm instantly recognised them as belonging to her Majesty's 
rice, though whether foot or cavalry they neither knew nor cared. 
'* 1 pigeons to peas, the boys flew to the perfumed sons of Mars. 

le Duck instantly volunteered to stand on his nose and beat time 

the Bolea of his feet to the tune of " Is the Battle over, Mother ?" 
the trumperr equivalent of one penny. 

"be King, Eaword Flight, ever willing to meet the times and dis- 
!e oompetitors, offered to turn bead over heels as rapidly as a pith 

rotates on a fountain, for the totally insufficient remuneration of 

halfpenny, 
fhil, whose business principles were small profits and quick returns, 
lesvoured to underaeil his rivals by proposing to cateu-wheel until 
^vae black in tho face for the email charge of one farthing. 
' Well, then, the whole lot of you go to work," said one of tlio 
Mrs; and a second afterwards the Bolo witli the foot accompauiment 
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had commenced, and the other lads were twisting about as rapidly ai 
the paddles of a steamer ; but just as the entertainment was half OTor 
it was unfortunately interrupted by the approach of a policeman, who, 
taking off his belt, dealt the performers such lusty dIowb with the 
buckle that they were glad to spring to their feet and scamper away. 

As the dogs driven from a tripe-shop return to gaze again at the 
wet woshleather-looking dainty, so did these begp;ar boys once more 
appear before the officers as soon as they had given the policeman 
what tliev called the " lucky dodge." 

The oncers laughed to see the young scamps, as they came up 
griuuing and whining to ask for '* the little bit of silyer," and tiiej 
were kind enough to make several inquiries as to whether the caala^ 
gation they had received had hurt them or not. But as to the pay- 
ment of the money the boys tliought they had earned, the £;entlemen 
complained that the performances they had bartered for had not been 
given, and vowed they would not *' cash up" until they had witnessed 
something more for their money. 

Then they set the boys a variety of comic tasks. One of the gen- 
tlemen had u box of dinner pills in his pocket, and four of them were 
? laced in Mike's hand, and he was ordered to swallow them instantly, 
'he boy shuddered with the disgust all lads feel for medicine, and he 
made a face which drew up all his features into a variety of wrinkles, 
but as there was scarcely any enormity he would not have committed 
for one penny, he hastened to the pails by the cab-stand, and ducking 
his head like a horse, filled his mouth with water, and swallowed the 
pills as pleasantly as if they had been four black-currants. 

The next boy ordered to stand forth was King Teddy, and he was 
led, by the eccentric gentlemen on town, into a pastrycook's shop, and 
there, being mounted on one of the marble-topped tables, he was 
ordered, like a monkey on a drum-head, to begin his exercises. The 
young lady in the shop behind the pewter hot-water apparatus where 
tho veaUand-ham pies are kept tepid, screamed out, as tlie cobwebby 
riight entered, " Turn that dirty boy out ! I won't have him here !" 
But those who promised him sixpence ordered him to advance, and 
although he plainly heard the fearful words, " Eun for the police !" 
the naughty child commenced his gymnastics. 

When Master Teddy, growing nervous, asked ^vhether " Please, 
sir, he might go now," instead of tho " Yes" he hoped for, he was 
commanded to caton-wheel the whole length of the shop, despite the 
crowd of customers, and in he plunged, as into water, making the 
tart-eaters fly before him. II is legs revolved within an inch of trays 
of cracknels, and nearly brought down dishes of custards, or sent 
yellow jellies quivering over the oilcloth, and all the time parasols 
and canes beat at him as he tnindled along. Even now these officers 
would not give the "little sixpence" that was once more implored 
for. A task of a decidedly cruel nature was given to the whole 
band, but nevertheless it was one from which these inhuman raga- 
muffins did not shrink. 

" Go and pull that tipsy man over," was the order ; and like dogB 
at a weak cat the pack flew at the staggering drunkard, and upset 
him as easily as a uinepin. Their work completed, they once more 
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asked for their money ; but no ! the gentlemen were enjoying them- 
Behes too much with the sport to put so speedy an end to the fun. 
These officers and gentlemen, thinking over what mischief they could 
next invent, happened to catch sight of a woman going by, and 
Captain Drnkc, as the biggest boy of the troop, was dn^cted to " go 
ana sweep mud over her. 

Witli a vigorous dig of his broom the Duck sent a broad sheet of 
liquid dirt against the poor soul's dress, covering it as with a patch 
of brown paper. She turned round in wonder to see what had 
struck her, pulling her cotton skirt about her with a look of disgust 
and astonishment that made the troop and their fashionable abettors 
about with laughter. 

Why does not Phil roar and dance with the enjoyment of the mis- -- 
€sbiefy like his companions ? His face has turned as white as if a 
■ickness had suddenly smitten him. As he saw the woman's features, 
lis hair was lifted from his head, as when a gust of wind blows against 
Ihe temples. 

He thanked Heaven that she did not see him among her insulters 
—that poor nurse that used to call him her " own pretty boy ;'* the 
Und, patient creatiure that, even when he richly deserved it, would 
not hurt her Phil, but would rather kiss the pouting lips of the 
■ulking boy, and coax him to laugh away his ill-humours. 

Time was when Phil was innocent, and he had impulses which 
nre him no time for thought, but would have sent him bounding 
forward at the joy of seeing that face again. But now he is one of 
the foxes of the street, and as he would not be seen in bad company, 
he sneaks round the comer, and runs along back courts, to reappear 
again higher up in the same street ; and there he stops till his Nurse • 
Hazlewood shall advance towards him. Whilst he is impatiently 
waiting her approach, he runs into the road to watch what she is 
doing, and when he catches glimpses of her through the openings in 
the moving crowd, he perceives her pointing to her dress, ana ap- 
pealing indignantly to the lookers-on. The muscles of his face 
twitch again, and his fingers work like a beetle's claws, as he thinks 
to himself, '* If she only knew I was one of them that did it 1" 

Presently she advances, and, panting and trembling with anxiety, 
he creeps after her. Twice he calls out " Mother !" but in so low a 
voice that he is not heard ; and he is glad of it, too, for he dreads the 
look he knows she must give him when she sees her Phil a ragged 
street boy. More than once the thought of ** runaway" has entered 
his mind, but the wish to hear of Bertie is stronger than the fear of 
any scoldings he may receive. At last the nervous boy pulls at her 
shawl, and, as his nurse looks round, his head falls on his bosom, and 
he says, " It's me, mother." 

She knows the voice in a moment, and, taking that head with the 
doBt-colourcd hair between her hands, she raises it to the full glare 
of the gas, and mutters, as if to herself, '' Good God ! it's Phil." 

The poor soul is silent with grief, but the boy thinks the scolding 
ia coming, and he stammers out, " It's no good a-rowing a chap, it 
can't be altered now." 

''Are those the only clothes you've got ?" she asked. 
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As Phil plajed with his fingers, he answered, " Yes ; and the best's 
uncommon bad, ain't it P" And then he peeped up to see if she was 
laughing. 

But her countenance was full of grief. ** And what are jou doing 
to earn a liyin^ ?" she inquired. 

** Oh, knocking and rowing about, mother ; doing a job at any- 
^ think." 

! '<0h dear! oh dear!" she sighed, ''that my own PhU should 
come to this !" And she took up his hand, but dropped it again when 
I she saw how black and dirtj it was. " Oh that I should live to see 
my boy in this state. Dear I dear ! I almost wish I hadn't met you, 
for I used to think of you as you once were, with your pretty pink 
&ce and child's talk, and now, when you come into my mind, I must 
always see you dirty and in tatters, and with the words and ways of 
bad people in the streets. Oh, I wish I hadn't lived to see you. 
Phil." ^^ 

" Where's the use of crying, mother ? That won't do np good,*' 
the boy stammered out. 

** It is hard, after bringing you up and nursing you as if you were 
one of my own, to see you turn baa like this, with only rags to your 
back, and perhaps d^g of hunger." 

'' Well, if a coap is, I don't see that telling him on it is much help." 

'' Qtod help you 1" she faltered, wiping her eyes on her shawl. 

One or two errand boys had stopped to look at Phil and his nurse, 
and others, as they passed by, turned round to stare at the weeping 
woman and the abashed boy by her side, who was trying to take the 
edge off his despondency by picking to pieces the twigs on his broom. 

Observing that they were noticed, the pair strolled towards Leices- 
ter-square. For some time they walked by the railings around the 
enclosure, neither of tliem saying a word, the woman sighing and 
weeping, poor soul ! and the boy with his heart like a lump of lead in 
his bosom, although he tried to look as if he " did not care," and 
kicked at the stones that were in his way or tossed halfpence with 
apparently the greatest indiftorence. 

Sometimes ho would look up at her slyly to see if she were still 
crying, and then finding that her grief was not allayed, he grew im- 
patient and jerked his head on one side, as much as to say, " I can't 
stand this much longer." 

At last he summoned courage to speak. "Mother, where's 
Bertie ?" he asked, but in a meek tone, half-expecting the informa- 
tion would be refused. 

Turning round suddenly, so that her tearful face was looking full 
at him, she cried out in fear, " You shan't go there !" 

** Why not ? What have I done to her, I should like to know ?" 
ho grumbled out. 

**No, Phil," the woman said, excitedly, "you shan't go tempting 
her into your ways and courses. If you've gone wrong, at least I'll 
keep her honest and good. You shan't go near her, I tell you." 

" You are a-laying it on," he answered impertinently ; " one would 
think I was everything bad to hear you talk." 

" God only knows what you are, Phil," the poor thing moaned out ; 
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'^ but I know what Bertie is, and how good and pure ,18 the heart 
within her. No, you shan't go there from any telling of mine, so 
don't ask me.'* 

'' Now look here, mother," began the boy, after swallowing two 
or three times, as if his throat were dry, ** you seem to think I aint 
all right. But I am all right — ^none righter. What have I done, I 
should like to know ? Of course I begs ; but that ain't stealing. A 
£eller must live." 

" I knew you eouldnH steal, Phil," was her mild reply, and it cut 
\i\xf\ the more because he knew himself better than she did. 

'* Well, then, what do you mean ? Don't you think I love Bertie P 
^ow, look here, if a chap was to try and do her any harm, I'd go in 
at him if he was as big as a house. I tell you that you and her is 
Ihe only two I like in the world— except Jim a little oit. I've been 
waiting to see you this year gone, for something told me we should 
meet. Many a time I've run afore people to see if it was you, and 
this is the way you serves a feller when you do run up agin him." 

He was crying and rubbing the. knuckles into his eyes, so that he 
could not see the kind look with which she turned towards him. He 
felt her hand rest upon his shoulder, but he shook it off like an angry 
child. 

^ Now I'll just tell you mother, and it's Gospel truth, too," the 
boy continued, sobbing, " when I've been on the crossing, or a 
caten*wheeling after 'busses, Fve oftien wished tremendous I might 
catch sight of Bertie. I do like her really ; so you might as well tell 
me where she lives." As no answer was given, he began to taunt 
his old nurse : " Ah ! it's because I've got rags on you won't notice 
a chap now." 

" No, no, my Philip," she cried out, quickly ; " it isn't the rags and 
mud on your back that grieve me. I was shocked, to be sure, to see 
the boy 1 loved and reared as one of my own, looking like a street- 
beggar, but it's the mud in you that hurts ine so deeply. You talk 
mud, and think mud, Phil, and you mustn't see Bertie.' 
This made the lad angry, and he commenced threatening her. 
" Mind what you're about, mother, or you'll make me reg'lar wild. 
If you don't tell me where Bertie lives, may my arm never come 
straight if I don't s^et locked up to-night, and have three months of 
it." He stretched out his little arm to the clouds, and as she, in 
horror, seized his hand, he continued : " Now mark my words — and I 
ain't joking — if I have gone wrong, you and Bertie is the only ones 
as could put me straight a^iin. I'd mind what you might say, but 
you won't help a feller. If Bertie were to say, * you shan't caten- 
wheel again,' I'd give it over as quick as that" — and he snapped hia 
fingers. " There ! that'll show you how fond 1 am of her. Now, do 
tellme where she is ; or, if you doubt a feller,' take me yourself to see 
her, and I'll do any mortal thing you choose, as a quits." 

lake all boys, Phil, now that he had given vent to his anger, be- 
came very depressed, and his former excitement changed into a pas- 
sionate flood of tears. All the time he was crying he continued to 
talk, entreating, with the greatest earnestness, to be told the girl*8 
address, and throwing his arms about him, or hitting the iron ramngs 
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^ ..: :is> h^^'e. « i' .:» ic^fc. r-entinr bis spleen npontiie neta. 'E 
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1!'; *\ ...i. -i .. :..> ..'..♦"; • ; .. ^» a:i£ sjeop all night on the docff- 
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• A . .: * ,^« .. ..- ....:s= ¥^ ::»f ::..r.i ^^^aiiuon, " to do as she tella 
> . .. • 

. .'. .. » s»/'^\. . M } TThr, if Bertie was to 
• : ; • ; . . r. !»" n} ;r .f London hisself, Vd 
:.i'. i >. ; :.: ;,.. .. /. : .. ;; :..^ c..^- ivvaoh to take aim." 
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T::r v.:*\: • ■ :-.. ^. .. : ^ \ :. !-• . » . . \ .vV. Phil was loaning agninst 

" •. r/. v.;:! , • : ; . ..-, \* . -. >. •.. i .v. Ho had r.ot bivn to bed 

: r ••. ..r :• ,,: . •. ^ : , ». :> ..; / >. •; -.d r. :<s Stvir.ir his foster- 

5 >:-. r . >.^ :• ; ::•»•* i..: :.; ^. : ...;.. :>.'.:• ': o ivr-versation at the 

T — ; . • -. • " • 

1 r i.i.;r.\ :*Av> ": ..irs :':•:- :■. \ :..; :.> ;r.v;.so ;v.:v.5eif as well as he 
••- . .:::: ::v. : ^t i'\'>c r... .:..:>, .v..,; :»- iv.d.irt^ : ;^ Av.r.ovanoe of having 
arr.vr ^ :^v. ^ v.,- ..• -'.,j, ^ .. , ^ , .^ j* , • ^,-.. . ., ...„^^ along lie picked 

^r ?t..r,v> •.:: :..o r. ..d. rr .. *:i.; a ci'.r.o S V.::rfc*.:'a; piioh-iu-the-hole, 
*c' .-v'.i.i: ur ;i:;x:ous'.v :;: :'..- h."..ii;\ Ivixxo:*" :' o I'-.rows. to see if any- 
lo«i\- was :i:irriiij; w .i- .:■.. Hui ;..". : ;• ^ *. v.ds w^n* down, and not a 
sound cou.d he hear, lision .i.< atu:;tiw".\ ns :.o wouui. The t^ileuee 
made him ft-el sleepy, and to shako otV iho drowsiness he attempted to 
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establish an acquaintanceship with an old black cat that was resting 
motionless as a miniature sphinx in a comer of the area. Pirst he 
called out " Puss ! puss !*' in his most captivating tones ; but the 
animal having opened its amber eyes to take a rapid glance at his cos- 
tume, seemed to recognise him as belonging to the class it most 
dreaded, and wisely refused to stir ; upon which the boy, to resent the 
want of confidence, changed his tactics, and jerked pebbles at it, more 
to the danger of the kitchen windows than the poor beast, who philo« 
sophically retired to the dust-hole to finish its doze. 

At last he heard a great ringing of bells inside the house, and a 
few moments afterwards the kitchen shutters were opened, and on 
peeping cautiously down the area he beheld a man in a striped jacket, 
who was evidently the bed-loving footman the bells had been intended 
to rouse ; and never did ho enjoy any pastime more than watching 
this servant, as he shaved himself at a glass, no larger than a saucepan 
lid, suspended in the window. Without being aware of it, that foot- 
man was watched attentively, from the moment when he first lathered 
a chin as black as a crape band on a white hat, to that satisfactory 
period when he was passing his hand over the flesh and enjoying its 
satin-like siioothness. 

When Phil heard the clock strike six he thought he would take his 
first pull at the area bell. He felt excessively nervous as the jingle 
sounded below, scarcely louder than a clock striking, for he knew the 
barbered footman would come out to speak to him m a contemptuou:<i 
manner, and Phil, who was a " child of liberty," felt that he really 
could not stand any " bounce " from a footman. 

Much to the boy*s astonishment, he found that no notice was taken 
of him or his summons. The menial merely advanced to the window, 
and having examined him for a minute, by waving his body about ' 
with a parrot-like movement, retired again into the dark recesses of 
bis apartment. After the sixth time of ringing, the kitchen-door was 
opened to make way for a woman's head, with a dull, stale look about 
it, caused by her having omitted to wash her face. 

"What are you worriting for, boy?" the maid inquired; "can't 
you stand still and leave that bell suone for a moment, and not go 
rousing the house ? She'll be here directly." 

Naturally enough Phil concluded that the "she" referred to 
Bertie, so he answered, 

" Oh, thank vou, miss," and felt considerably easier in his mind, 
though it strucK him as being very strange that this young woman 
shotild have been acquainted with the object of his visit. 

It was not long after this that a woman so fat that all her features 
hung down in pouches which shook as she walked, made her appear- 
ance, carrying a heavy market-basket, which dragged her sideways 
like a pail of water. She toiled up the stone steps, smiling at Phil 
as she said, half-coquettishly, 

" Ah, your legs is younger than mine." An observation to which 
the lad mentally responded, 

** And a jolly sisht thinner too, I'll bet, missus." 

As the cook hoisted the pilferings over the area railings to the 
bojy she said, 

" Give thifi to your mother, my dear, and tell her it's my day out 
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next Stmclajy and I shall come round early to dreai, and she's to- 
mind and have my pink mosling starched ; and ask her to be so good 
as borrow them tongs agin, for I don't know as I shan't curl my 
hair." 

At first Fhil stared, and looked into the basket to learn what it 
meant. When he saw the slices of meat and the half-finished joint 
mixed up with cold potatoes and remnants of loaves, he burst out 
laughiog, and said, 

" You've regular took the wrong turning, mum, and lost your way 
entirely. I ain't the party as is waiting for this here breakfast." 
And as he saw the pilfering cook stare with amazement, he added, 
** If you'll tell a young woman what lives here, of the name of Bertha 
Hazlewood, that she is wanted, I'll take it as a obligation." 

'' How dare yer come a-ringing at this time in the morning ?" 
shouted the cook, in a passion. '* I shall do nothing of the kind, for 
your imperence." 

The uiowing street-boy was too well aware that he had the servant 
in his power to care much for her threats, so he leaned against the 
railings, and remembering the meat in the basket, said calmly, '' Very 
well, mum, you can do as you like, only mind this here : the family 
had roast pork for dinner yesterday ; and by-and-by I shall pay my 
respex to your missus, and jist ask her if she'd like to know where 
the cold jint is gone to." 

The result of this threat was, that when Bertie came to speak to 
Phil, she found him eating a thick slice of bread and meat. 



V 



The boy was hurt at the look of surprise and disappointment with 
which his foster-sister greeted him. 

The last time she had seen him was when they parted at the Nor- 
wood school, and he was then a bright-faced, promising boy. She 
had often called to mind the picture of that separation, and how in 
his sorrow at losing his Bertie he had surlily quarrelled with her, 
almost as if she had been leaving him of her own free will. 

Then had come the news that Phil had run away, and she had 
heard with aching heart the many speculations that had been made as 
to what would become of him. Wnilst others croaked out tlieir evil 
prophecies, and augured, from the flight of this workhouse bird, the 
sinful future that awaited him, Bertha, who judged of everything 
through her love rather than her reason, alone stood up in her Phirs 
defence. Many a battle of words did she fight with stubborn talkers, 
arguing, poor girl, till the tears came into her eyes, that her dear 
brother would push his way honourably through life, and would come 
back to them again — when many years had passed perhaps — if not a 
rich, at least a lust and upright man. And so often had Bertie in 
this way argued, even to quarrelling, in Phil's defence, that at last 
she had, by constant repetition, forced herself to believe that what 
she hoped for so devoutly was really truth. 

And now the reality was before her, and her courage and hopes 
drew back snail-like into her heart at this one touch of truth. There 
sat the boy she had nightly prayed for, dirty as a dust-heap, and 
draped in rags that hung from him like the fleece of a muddy sheep. 
Fhil saw her stare, and ^r gaze cut him to the heart. 
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^ Don't look like that, Bertie," he said ; " it's enough to make a 
filler turn desperate." 

She did not answer him, but her large eyes were stretched wide 
open, and her mouth apart. For some time she could not speak ; bat 
at last she gave a sigh, as if the pain of surprise had left her, and her 
rigid limbs, that had been fixed with wonder, relaxed suddenly, as if 
tired out by the emotion. 

" I have been waiting for you a long time, Phil, but " She 

could not finish the sentence, for there was an unkind thought in it. 

** I know what you mean by that * but,' " said Phil ; ** vou mean 
all this here." And he pushed his hands among his rags, making them 
flatter like feathers. 

Bertie could not answer him, for he had guessed her meaning. 

** Ah, Bertie, you can't love me half as much as I do you," he 
whined out, crumbling up the bread he had but a moment before 
been biting at so hungrily. '' I knew you'd be shocked to see me, but, 
though I was afraid, I came. If it had been the safe death of me, 
I should have come all the same. You're not altered a bit," he 
added, looking at her ; " it's only me as is altered." 

He hoped kis sister would have spoken to him, but not a word did 
she utter. 

" Come, Bertie," he implored, " give a feller one little word. I've 
stopped up all night just to hear your voice, and now you won't speak 
anything. I don't ask you to kiss a feller, or anythink of that sort, 
but I did think you wouldn't be downright unkind. It takes the life 
out of one, it do." 

'' And Phil, it has taken the life out of me, too," said Bertie, sadly, 
** fbr you were part of what I lived for, and I was waiting so impa- 
tiently for the aay when I should see you once more, that now it has 
come it kills me.' 

Poor girl, her eyes were running over with tears, though her face 
was calm and her voice steady. Phil, as he sat o the door-step, 
shuffled along imtil he was close to her, and then he felt the hot tears 
fall upon his upturned face. Now he too could not speak. There 
was a working in his throat and a tightness in his chest. She saw 
that the flood-gates of his sorrow were open, and, kneeling close to 
the crouching boy, she drew his idBfl to hers and kissed him, as a 
token that the prodigal was loved ana forgiven. 

She could not talk about the past, so they chatted over the future. 

" YovL must leave this life, Phu," she said ; " it wiU be ruin to you." 

^ Well, it ain't much better now," he answered. ''I only made 
ninepence yesterday." 

" I don't mean ruined for want of money, Phil ; I mean you would 
grow up a bad man," said the little woman of fifteen. ^ Just think 
now mother and me would fret i£ anything was to happen to you, and 
we were afraid to talk of you before people." 

^ But what am I to do ?" said rhil. " Nobody'll give me work 
with such clothes as these. I might just as well try to get took on 
ftt a bank." 

^ After they had been talking together for some time, snd he had 
given her a rough outline of the life he had been leading, Bertie com- 
menced her good counsels by hinting that washing the uce and hands 
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not unfrequently added to the personal appearance. She also sng- 
eested that stopping up all night was not the natural life that had 
been ordained for smpliugs ; and she further continued her admo- 
nitions bj stating that, in order to obtain decent clothing, the first 
step was to save up some of the daily earnings, and not expend erery 
penny that was given to him, either in purchasing puddmg at the 
cook-shop, or paying ^mbling debts for lessons at pitch-farthing. 

But Bertie's moiulising lost nearly all its effect &om Phil's atten- 
tion being just then occupied by watching a man who, mounted on 
the extreme end of a donkey, was coming up the street, leading 
another of the patient animals by a rope round the neck. This man, 
to his astonishmeut, stopped before the very door where he and Bertie 
were chatting. He saw nim dismount, and, kneeling down, rest his 
head agaiust the donkey's ribs, and begin milking it into a small 
measure he drew from his pocket. 

*^ Who drinks that stuff?" asked Phil, turning up his nose in dis- 
gust. 

"Stuff indeed!" cried Bertie; "it's very dear stuff, and Misa 
Tomsey, the lady I read to, takes it as medicine — a pint every day." 

Phil still kept his eyes fixed on the donkey-man, and, attracted as 
all lads are by animals, he could not help going up to them and play- 
ing with their ears. 

" Ah," said he, " if I could only get a job as a stable-boy, or 
somethmg, I shoidd be made for life. That s what I'm most fittest 
for." 

Bertie, on mere speculation, ventured to ask the vendor of donkey's 
milk whether he happened to know of any place vacant just then, 
where an active, and she added " honest, boy might get employ- 
ment. 

" Any charackter?" asked Mr. Sparkler. 

" Oh, I know him well," said Bertie, as Phil scratched his head, 
not knowing what to answer. 

" Well, boys is asked for pretty plentiful just now at Hampstead,'* 
answered the man. " Can the young man run ?" 

" I'll lick any 'bus on the road," said Phil, boaatingly. 

" And has the young man anyclothes besides them there things ?" 
continued Mr. Sparkler, evidflby not very pleased with Phil's 
costume. 

"Tes," said Bertie, firmly, which made Phil stare at her with 
surprise. 

" Well," said the donkey proprietor, " he can go see my missus, 
and talk it over with her. Ask for Mrs. Sparkler, donkey-keeper, the 
Drying-ground, Hampstead, Hollyhock Cottage." 

" Which is the nearest way there ?" asked Phil, with delight. 

" Well," said Mr. Sparkler; " keep up the road till you come to 
the William the Fourth, then turn round as far as the Hare and 
Hounds, and anybody '11 tell you which is the Trusty Friend, and 
my place is close by, four doors from the Jolly Sailor." 

How Phil became a donkey-boy, and how he prospered in his new 
calling, will be seen in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VU. 



Cail the world into school, and when the miltiona are seated in 
"r clasBea, let tho BchoolmnBter walk among the forms, and aak, 
iVhat 18 hnppinosa?" How many guesses will be made at the 
idle? 

** Glory," roiira the soldier. And yet those who have hnrned cities 
to duat-heaps, have— nhen they eame to sift the cinders — found 
lltlo happiness among the ruins. Alexander died of delirium tremeDS, 
'pd thirty-three J Miltiadea expired iu prisoo ; Siceius Bentatiu, 
6 hero of one hundred and t'orly battles, was asfiaasiuatcd ; Haonibal 
naooed himself; Belisariu? hail his eyes put out; CamoT vas muc- 
; and NapoleoQ — everybody knows his fate. 
" Titles," suggests the politician. But if a short name cannot 
bring happiness, how can a long one ? — will estending a man's cogno- 
men, like the lengthening of a ship, add to his qualities F A firma- 
ment of atars may decorate a bosom, but — acconling to Louis XVI. 
—there are clouds that will overcast even such a lioaven. 

" BJches," cries the poor man, forgetting that to have more than 
we can enjoy is the earao aa not having it at all. Demidofl' owned 
gold mines, out he eut and drank himself a cripple, aad what bctiofit 
was bis treasure to him F Ho died worth millions, and jiassed tho 
betterhalf of his life in a chair on wheels, The only privilege of his 
trealth was to prevent others from posseHsing it. 

" Health," groans the rich man, turning his back on tho labourer, 
who, although he never knew a day's sicknee 
Biieiery in having to support the most salubrii 
shillings a week. 

" Beauty," simpers the woman of fashion. 

a life's misery; for even when the bM||y is i 

tho insolent remembrance of its jiosmmoa. Wh 

_.of Troy die? Did she espire with the serpen 

nig at her heart, with as sharp a tooth as when 

hatcned upon the snu of the splendid Cleopatra r 

RTVliBt ia happiness ? Tor how many hundred years iiave stoics 

niiciireans made themsetvee miserable, and pummelled and cud- 

41 each other in argument, without being able to settle the |)ointf 

i house might he built up with the volumes that metaphysicians 

jBTO written on tho subject. Dws hAppiness consist in scnsiutl or - 

tamtal delights, or is it a atat* ofcontinual agreeable feeling, or tho 

ktiflcation of some desire wliicli enables us to enjoy the blessin-js 
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about, and of what it was compoBod. Come here, Philip Merton ! 
What's perfect happiness, sir ? 

" A strong boy's corduroy suit, with a double row of pearl buttoiu 
dowu tlie breast, and a coat cut like a groom's." 

Philip is happy and chirping with delight, because his clothes are 
as -sound as the skin of an orange. Ho walks along, upright with 
pride, as if he had a family tree at his back to straighten it. 

A drawer had been uulocked and a little treasure taken out, and 
Bertha, with a half-sigh, had counted the silver pieces into Philip's 
hand. 

He seemed to be abashed at taking the girl's earnings, for, as if his 
conscience troubled him, he said, '* I have no right to take this from 
you, Bertie, and mother, too, a-wanting it all along." But he closed 
his fingers on the coin nevertheless. 

With his hands in his pockets, he strutted up Tottenham-coort- 
road, delighted with himself as a footman in a new livery. At 
nearly every step ho cast a complacent glance at his clothes, either 
brushing away any dust that may have fallen on them, or admiring 
the neat manner in which his trousers fell over his thick hiehlowa. 
The reflexion of his tout enaenibh in the shop windows afforded him. 
singular satisfaction. He seemed to be greatly pleased with hi» 
general effect, and took an essential delight in making his nether 
garments *' whistle," as the noise produced by the friction of corduroT' 
18 musically styled by tho vulgar. 

In those times the route to Hampstead was vcir different in ap- 
pearance from what it is now. The road of Tottenham, which in our 
day looks like a poor relation of Kegont-street, had then no furniture 
shops to block up tho pavement with sofas, chairs, aud tables ; neither 
had American photograpliists discovered the economic process of 
taking correct likenesses for sixpence ; nor had Italian pastrycooks hit 
upon the original notion of giving a wine-glaaaful of strawberry cream 
or lemon ice for a penny. 

Down tho Hampstead-road the spirit of commerce had not then 
converted tho gardens before the houses into shops, but every tene- 
ment had its railed-in patch i^K^^^'^^^y'^^^^^ mould and mouldy- 
looking gravel, where nothing seemed green but the weeds, and no 
plant flourished but the Michaelmas daisy, amid whose luxuriant 
stems the stray eats of tho neighbourhood found excellent sleeping 
accommodation, curling themselves up in the middle of the rank herb 
as securely as a slug in a box border. In tho hopes of getting a 
flower for his button-hole, Philip entered several of these unthri>iug 
plots, but he only found lilac bushes with twigs as black as crayons 
and leaves as dusty as a top shelf. 

Wiien you call back the recollections of your youth, is it not 
wonderful to think how this big London of ours has grown and 
stretched itself out within the last few years ? Squares and crescents 
have crept out like the suckers of a tree, the jagged edges of the town 
fill up tho fields where, in Philip's time, cows were feeding and boys 
flying their kites. Mother Eedcap's had waggons and carriers* carts 
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in front of it instead of yellow omnibusesy and where a row of shops 
are now built Philip laid himself down in the tall grass and chewed 
buttercups. 

It is not far back since the renters of the Augusta and Frederika 
YiUas, the Caroline Lodges, and the Laburnum Cottages, lyinff at the 
foot of Haverstock Hill, thouglit themselves in the country, and would 
talk of sleeping out of town in the pure air, and boast of the land- 
scape to be seen from their top windows. But now fierce yellow and 
red brick houses, with plate-glass windows and stucco cornices, have 
ahot past them to close out the yiew and mingle their smoke with the 
breeze. Up the hill they creep, lining each side with a vast number pf 
'' The Lindens" without a lime-tree, and " The Elms" without an elra, 
besides peaceful battle-christened tenements, such as '' Blenheim 
House" and " Trafalgar Hall," whose inmates, quiet souls, have never 
thought of any war excepting; that waged against black-beetles ; and 
who, whenever they see a red coat advancing, feel convinced that he 
has come to make love to the kitchen-maid and sack the larder. 

On trudfi;ed Phil, with his coat on his arm and a holly leaf in his 
mouth, vrisning that the hills were not so steep nor the day so hot 
and dusty. He passed the then country-looking roadside inn " The 
Load of Hay," and, thirsty as he was, he felt as if he could have 
tnatched the mug of beer from the drover — ^who, whilst his flock of 
■heep were lying panting about the road, was drinking at the bar. 

To prove the superiority of man over the brute creation, our youth 
made a point of passing every omnibus upon the roads, leaving them and 
t^eir tluree horses to creep up the hills afber him ; and he even entered 
into a spirited competition with a washerwoman's cart, and could have 
easily distanced the hopping mop-tailed cub, but he felt himself turn- 
ing to a lobster tint with the heat, and his legs growing stiff as stilts. 
He never rested unless it was to take a peep over the oak palings 
and square-dipped hedges that enclosed some of the grounds by 
the way. The sight of the old Queen Anne mansions, looking as 
red as a strawberry in the midst of the huge green trees, with their 
firowning roofs surmounted with a wedding-cake ornament of a belfry, 
seemed to fascinate him to the spot, and he could not help thinking 
to himself what a '^ jolly easy time of it" the young ladies must have 
whom he saw working at the bow-windows that opened into the lawn. 
" Ah !" thought Phil, " if I had a house like that, what a first-rato 
chap I should be all of a sudden ;" and he gazed at the flower-beds 
piled up with bloom and spotted with colours as a mound of wafers, 
and he stared at the square paddocks of rippling grass divided by the 
neatest of iron hurdles, and imagined to himself what delightful fun 
those same young ladies would have when the hay-making time 
arrived, romping among the new-mown crop, and how they would 
einoy sleeping in its perfume by night. 

The Belsize estate also met with our young gentleman's warmest 
ftpprovaly and he stood at the iron gates staring down the Ion? 
anyone oif trees that covered in the carriage-drive like a green hood, 
until somebody came out of the lodge to ask him '' what he wanted," 
and his desires being at that moment of an impossible nature (being, 

k2 
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indeied, no less than a wish to possess the estate), he did not think ft 
to enter into any explanation, out moved away. 

He had reached Downshire Hill before he caught si^ht of any evi- 
dence of the donkey business being in a thriviug condition. Stand- 
ing at a garden-gate was a Bath chair, with one of the patient dust- 
coloured animals harnessed in front of it. The boy was ao much 
^pleased with this ingenious vehicle for invalids, that ne endeaToorad 
to enter into conversation with its owner, informing him that he 
considered the turn-out to be a kind of young cabriolet before its 
wheels were properly grown ; but the proprietor, not being in a oon« 
versational mood, gave grunts in reply, and eventually made a xemaik 
about the advantage to be gained by some one '' stepping it.** After 
Phil had seen an old lady on crutches deposited inside the chair, 
where she bore a strong family likeness to the prompter at the 
Opera, he went on his way again, staring about him with the greatest 
induslny. He even became interested in the welfare of the inhar 
bitants, and wondered to himself whether Neale, the carrier, who 
announced that he visited '* all parts of London daily," made a pretty- 
good thing of it. 

At the coach-ofEice he made inquiries as to the whereabouta of 
Hollyhock Cottage, the residence of Mrs. Sparkler. It was some 
time before he could get anybody to attend to him, and the delay 
afforded him ample opportunities for studving the habits of onmibiu 
drivers. He heard one lady who was seeking for information about 
the *' time of starting," receive the unintelligible reply of " a quarter 
a'ter, harf a'ter, quarter to, and at ;" he witnessed a dispute between 
a conductor and nis coachman, who was upbraiding him for " never 
looking about him nor nothon ;" and he heard inquiries made as to 
" whetnor Jim had greased that off mare's fetlock," or had ^ had that 
bay osse's collar took in a bit.*' 

He was told to climb up a steep embankment that stood like a diff 
by the roadside, and then turn down long narrow lanes as steep as 
staircases, and round by stable-vards, where iicrce dogs rushed about 
and barked behind the gates and endeavoured to force their wet noses 
through impossible openings. He asked everybody he met which way 
he should go, and it was only after he had turned to the right at least 
^ twenty times that he at length arrived at the residence of the Sparkler 
family. 

There was a little colony of some dozen cottages, and washing 
and donkey-letting were the trades the inhabitants lived by. Over 
every door hung a board with either ''Mangling done here," or 
" Donkeys for hire ;" and, as if to avoid too great a monotony in re- 
peating these announcements, every style and size of writing had 
Deen employed, though the thin white spider letter on the olack 
ground appeared to be the favourite type. The day being propitious 
for drying, the gardens and hedges about were covered with linen ; 
lace collars and nightcaps were spread upon bushes, pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs and stockings were fastened down with stones on grass- 
plats, and shirts and petticoats, distended to their utmost tightness 
by the wind, fluttered from the lines, their proportions looking so 
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terribly nnfit for human use, that a notion crossed the mind that a]l 
the owners must be in the last stage of dropsy. 

Mr. Sparkler was evidently a refined man, who, although to the 
world he might seem to devote himself to the letting out of donkeys, was 
it heart a florist. His cottage — which was about as large as a hayrick, 
and had a straw thatch cut close over the windows, like a Methodist's 
hair — ^was ornamented in front by a small one-two-three-and-jump 
garden, intersected with gravel paths not broader than deal boards, 
which entailed balancing on those who tight-roped its walks. The beds 
were not larger than mattresses, but no lodging-house couch was ever 
nore crowded. The flowers were packed as closely as nosegays, and 
how the mould could support such a crop — unless concentrated like 
portable soup— was a great, unanswerable mystery. Standard roses, 
with their blooming tops, stood gay as new bonnets perched up in a mil- 
liner's window ; pansies as large as butterflies, hollyhocks like rosette 
adorned fishing-rods, and pinks big as shaving-brushes, decorated this 
essence of a garden. In one comer stood the summer-house, where 
of an evening Sparkler smoked his pipe ; and even here the consum- 
mate taste of the man had exhibited itself. Adorning its summit was 
an arm-crossed statuette of Bonaparte, and china dogs and plaster 
images decked the roof like a mantelpiece. 

Pnilip stood at the gate of this Eden, not daring to pass the palings 
of butter staves, which shut him out from its delights. He might have 
doubted if such splendour could belong to any being who supported 
himself by sixpenny donkey rides, if it had not been for the board 
over the door, announcing that Tobias Sparkler was in that line of 
business. 

All the Sparkler family were away from home, the care of the house 
being for the time entrusted to a ginger-edged cur, with a tail that 
m^t have been used as a crumb-brush, who went into a paroxysm 
of t)arking, and showed all his front teeth in an uncivil manner. 
This dog was evidently kept as a kind of " knock aud ring " to the 
Sparkler family, and no double rat-tat or bell-pull could have more 
effectually announced a visitor. Four stout women issued from a 
neighbouring cottage to see what the noise was about, and Philip, 
picking out the one whose hands seemed least like a washerwoman's, 
instantly addressed her as '* Mrs. Sparkler, mum." 

*' So he said you was to talk it over with me,*' said that lady, afber - 
the cause of the visit had .been explained. " What do I know about 
* boys ?' There's nothen but boys now-a-times ; I never see such a 
lot of boys. They swarm— literal swarm !" 

Phil tried to look as if, despite the present glut, there were very 
few who could come up to him. 

" Where the boys spring from," continued Mrs. Sparkler, address- 
ing her friends, " is more than in me lies to say. If they was im- 
ported by barrelfuls they couldn't bo more abounding. And they 
come to YOU as cool as imaginable, and says, ' Do you want a boy ?' " 

**I haa two come to me last Thusday," said one of the washer- 
women, in corroboration — ^''both nice boys enough ; but whaf use is 
boya to me ?" 
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** Mrs. Millins's boy, too, is out of work/' added another ladj, 
" and, as it might be yesterday, she ask me if I wanted a boy. 'What 
ibrP' says I. 

" Why can't Sparkler see to his own boys, 'stead of worretting my 
life with 'em," was the wife's complaint. '' One can't sit down to a 
cup of tea but, before you've raised your saucer to your lips, there's 
boys must be attended to. They're wuss teasers than flies. Dear 
me ! these boys is wearing me to shreds.'' 

She was a stout woman of thirty, in form somewhat resembling a 
cottage loaf, and Phil felt perfectly xsonvinced that she would last her 
time, despite her troubles. To try and conciliate her, he ventured to 
say that if he were engaged, the only reason he should have for living 
would be to comfort and assist his mistress. 

'* It's too bad of Sparkler to leave everything to me," continued the 
woman. " It's slaving from first thing when you get up till it's time 
to go to bed again. First there's saddles to look to, then there's 
donkeys to be sent out, then there's accounts to keep, and 'undreda 
of other things." 

" I don't mind what I do, and I am very fond of gardenings or 
working anyhow that's useful," said Phil, beginning to enumerate hia 
good qualities. 

'' Then there's seeing that them other boys don't cheat the very 
eyes out of your head," she grumbled. 

'Tm sure I wouldn't do anybody out of—- no! not so mudi as 
half a farthing, mum," murmured the lad. 

" Don't teU me, boy !" growled Mrs. Sparkler. " It's like your 
impudence to say so. All boys is alike. You're human natur', ain't 
you ? Then hold your tongue." 

This interview ended in an appeal to the feelings of the women, 
made by Master Merton in a fit of desperation at the slight prospect 
he saw of an engagement. He commenced by saying that it was 
very odd, but people seemed to take an especial pleasure in perse- 
cutmg him, detailing with great excitement and feeling the struggles 
he had gone through, and wound up with a half threat that it his 
good intentions were this time thwarted he saw no help for earning 
a living but by leading a most abandoned and vicious existence. 

" It's hawful to hear him talk," cried one of the washerwomen ; 
"where's your parents, you wicked boy ?" 

" I am an orphan, and that's what's agin' me," he muttered. " If 
I'd got some one to help a fellow, do you think I'd be like this ? 
Ah, I only wish you was orphans, you'd find it out then." 

They were preparing to answer him, when he broke out again : 

" It ain't as if I came here without a good word to back me, but 
Mr. Sparkler knows our people well enough." 

" Who's your people ?" asked Mrs. S. 

"Why, Tomsey's people," he replied, "as takes in their pint of 
ass's milk regular." 

Mrs. Sparkler suddenly entered her cottage. She had gone to see 
if Tomsey's account had been settled. The examination of the 
memorandum-book was evidently satisfactory, for PhDip was told to 
proceed to the heath, and ask for one Fred Jackson, and announce 
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to him that for the future he was to he employed among the long- 
eared stud. 

Fred Jackson, or, as his companions called him, Swinging Fred, ^- 
waa a tall, gipsj-lookin^ fellow, with a sunhumt face ana a -couple 
of black ringlets hanging down each cheek. He was celebrated 
among donkey-drivers both for the length of his locks and the ad«^ 
mirable manner in which he managed the steeds, for, whilst he could 
tie his curls under his chiu, he, on the other hand, was so clever with 
his stick, tliat, with one blow struck somewhere under tlie oar, he could 
most surely bring any rebellious animal to the ground. Dressed in 
his dirty flauuel-jacket and leaning over a saddle, he did not look such 
a terrible fellow ; but the donkeys knew him well enough, and even 
when he coughed up went the ears, as if they were on their guard 
against the strong-armed foe. 

The first thing Swinging Fred did was to make the new boy pay - 
hit footing, which he-fixed at sixpence, for a pot (his drink was ale, with ' 
gin in it, of which he could swallow immense quantities), and the next 
was to roar out, " Sam Curt'' in so loud a voice that all the donkeys 
Qn the heath heard him and grew restless. ''Here, Sam Curt! 
Vhere isyer?" 

•' Gone to Frognell Kise"— " No he ain't"—" Wliy I see him 
there a minute since" — " Got a job to the Spaniards," shouted so many 
at o^ce, that replies 5eemed to come from all quarters. Eventually, 
a ladcame shuffling up, who turned out to be the same Curt who was 
in sncx great demand. 
"Beqi touting on the hill, Fred," he said, in a frightened voice. 
"Ana who telled you to do it ? — What do you do it for, then ?" 
growled he Swinger. " 1*11 break every bone in your skin, you young 
2at." Aid Sam looked frightened, and all the donkeys that hod 
been Ivingdown rose up very rapidly and fidgeted about. 

Phil thoi^ht to himself, " He's a nice sort of a master to have to 
spend your lays with.' ' 

" Here, tale that young 'un along with you," said Swinging Fred, 
pointing to iTerton, " and put him up to what he's got to do. Do 
you hear P— tUn do it." 

Theie wasn't i^ch work on hand for the first week or so that Phil 

'Was at Hampsteaoioxd he had plenty of time to study the details of 

tite business. HisTpeatest delight was to lie down on the grass, or 

^it on the chains ti^t keep the flag-post steady, and look at the 

landscape. The broatheath stretched out before him, covered with 

dots of furze-bushes thi seemed to freckle the ground like a country- 

Xnan's sunburnt face, ^hat a glorious fringe of trees surrounds this 

Xondon's playground ! ? it ^ere not for the lamp-posts in the road 

"beyond, who could imagi^ go lovely a spot was so near to the 

monster city. 

Sometimes the lad would ondcr who lived in the grand houses on 
the skirts of the heath, Tiy Hq concealed in the verdure of their 
surrounding trees, as if, after aving crept up so close to the public 
ground, they were afraid of b^jg gent back again, and had hiddeu 
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themselyes from sigbt. The round, tall chesnut-treeB were in bloom, 
with their white pagodas of flowers standing up at the tips of the 
boughs like candles on a Christmas-tree. Phuip could, from where 
he lay stretched on the turf, see into the gardens belonging to some 
of these mansions and catch sight of the &uit-trees in the orchards, 
big mounds of blossom with all the ground about them speckled 
with the failing bloom, as if a thousand love-letters had been torn into 
small pieces and thrown there. 

Sometimes a donkey, enjoying himself in the distance, would begin 
to bray, and then other donkeys scattered about would answer as 
cocks do, and eventually, after the music had been taken up in all 
comers of the heath, the whole body of those on the top would join 
in chorus, and throw out their music with deafening effect. 

On one side of the heath — the West-end side — ^ere is an avenue 
of old elms, where the young ladies' schools walk up and down, 
treading among the sundrops that have fallen through the leaves 
and made golden rings on tne ground, and it was our bov's delijg;ht 
to sit down on one of the benches and listen to these little schomrB 
chatting with their Trench governess. '* What on earth," he would 
think to himself, *' does she mean by saying, after looking at me. 
' Itegard, mam'selle, ce sal petit garsong-l^' '* If ever these littb 
ladies extended their promenade into the heath itself, he al- 
lowed the petticoated regiment as it appeared and disappeared amdoig 
the risings and hollows of the ground, and wondered in his tiina 
whether Bertha would ever have such nice clothes as they wore and 
be able to talk about the " Sal garsong-Ia" as they had done. 

How lovely did the distance too appear, with its purple b>om of 
haze over it. The tree-tops, rolling round and round like smoke, 
looked as soft and pouting as a cushiou; the fields, vei«d with 
hedges, dividing ofif the little bright-coloured patches of £Ound aa 
irregularly as the glass in a stained cathedral window. The only 
sounds to be lieard were the cawing of rooks and the bids singing 
in the trees around, uidess some burst of distant laughtr attracted 
the eye to the little specks romping together among the ^r-off furze- 
bushes. That lake of water seen like a stain miles away ver the tree- 
tops, was, Phil knew, the Keservoir at Kingsbury, r-id Harrow on 
the Ilill stood out plainly against the white clouds /" the horizon, 
whilst, by looking between the chimney of yonder *^^g white house 
and the poplar near it, he could see a smudge of •'^ckground which 
was Windsor Eound-tower. 

Eound the pond with the rusty iron pipe kicking up in it are 
ranged the donkey-gigs and one-horse flys, and^''*'^^^^ o^^ *^re clustered 
togetlier the i^addled asses, all with their h^^^ together, as if they 
were whispering like jurymen considering ♦^^ verdict. How those 
gigs can " pay" wo never could imagine. '"^7 ^^e curious, shattered- 
looking turn-outs, as clumsily put toget^^ ".^ a schoolboy's paste- 
board model — overgrow^n cliildren's ca'^> ^^^.^ wheels not larger 
than a wheelbarrow's, and lined withi."H^ chintz, or patched with 
worn-out japanned cloth that had on^ formed part of a table-cover. 
The donkeys that pull them are all r^-bellied, and have under their 
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round, drooping Btomachs a fringe of hair bo long that the wind 
blows it about. The poor brutes, with their long ears lopping down, 
look like big rabbits. Nor are the one-horse flys much better 
than the gigs, for their linings all look tumbled, as if they had been 
Blent in, and the big gaunt steeds have long heads, with a drooping, 
8ulK;^-lookiDg under-Hp. One has been fired in the fetlock, and the 
bulging flesh is scored like a melon with the scars. Another — a white 
horse with a black nose and a dirty draggle tail, stuck together at 
the tips — ^is blind of both eyes, and his ribs ripple up the carcase, each 
one as distinct as the folds of an accordian. 

Aided by his friend Sam Curt— or Snorting Sam, as he was called 
from an unfortunate habit of breathing loudly — Philip soon got to 
know every donkey on the heath as perfectly as a shepherd cUstin- 
guishes every sheep in his flock. 

The stud of donkeys then exposed for hire by the ten or eleven 
proprietors who "worked" Hampstead, formed a most various and 
eccentric collection, for they were of all ases and colour, some so 
small that Swinging Fred could straddle them like a colossus, and 
others so large, that, with their bulging saddles on, they might almost 
have passed for stunted camels. Their harness was neither first nor 
second-rate, but of the lowest possible rate, fastened together by 
string instead of buckles, with the leathern tongues sticking out in 
every direction. The greaier number of the animals were so thin 
that the backbone stood up almost, like the keel of a boat. To pre- 
vent any rubbing from the saddle, pieces of drugget or sacking, and 
even whisps of hay, were tucked as a pad under the seat, so that, 
everything considered, the poor brutes had an untidy, sluttish ap- 
pearance, as if they had dressed tliemselves with the hurry of a maid* 
of-all-work at a lodging-house. Perhaps those destined for the espe- 
cial service of ladies were the most remarkable for a slovenly neghg^, 
their costume being something after the grandeur of a circus palfrey, 
with a slight mixture of the Koman toga, for over the wide-seated 
saddles were placed linen coverings, decorated with red braid edgings, 
which, when clean and not too much torn, no doubt had a very smart 
appearance. These "ladies' donkeys" were also distinguished by 
bemg nearly cut in two by the girths, which were pulled up so tightly 
that their waists seemed to rival in smallness tlie formation of the 
frog — a species of tight-lacing which did not improve the appearance 
of the long-eared quadrupeds. 

Poor, m-used creatures ! the worst-fated of all hard-working - 
servants ; who, because they are patient, have to suffer more blows 
than the most vicious and ill-disposed of earthly four-legged 
blessings. It puzzles one, after watching those donkeys for some 
time, to tell whether their resignation proceeds from philosophy 
or stupidity. A stick rattles down on their flank, and the only re- 
monsfrance made is that the rope's-end of a tail is tucked in tighter 
than before, and the animal, as if it knew the Christian creed, 
apparently chides its oppressor on Church principles, for, after re- 
ceiving a blow on one side, it presents the other to the enemy to 
receive the balancing thwack. Your intelligent horse throws out his 
legs and kicks ; your sensible dog bites if he can, or growls and 
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shows luB teeth ; but the poor ass, awakened from its deep by a 
smart blow across the loin, takes no more notice of the insult than 
if a leaf had fallen on him. 

Whenever Sam Curt took the new boy among the donkeys for the 
purposes of instruction, it was his practice to direct the attention 
of his pupil to any particular animal worthy of his notice, by flicking 
it adroitly on the part which ho considered to bo the tenderest of the 
body. 

" There, that's a nice 'on," said the youth, pointing to one of the 
brutes with the insidcs of its ears as fuU of hair as a iady*8 slipper ; 
" we calls her Everlasting Teakettle. Get up you there. Everlasting 
Teakettle ! Mothers of fam'lies and nusses allers ask for her of a 
morning. They're very fond of her, 'cos she carries two ;" and he 
pointed to a child's swing of a chair, which was strapped to Everlast- 
ing Teakettle's back. 

"Where's the one you call the winner of the Derby?" asked 
PhU. 

" We've got such a lot of 'em," answered Sam. " They've all been 
winners, omy every year we changes 'em. Now this little chap as is 
at present called Lady Snuffers, has been Ecli})se, and the vdnuer of 
the Two Thousand Guinea Stakes, and Flying Dutchman, and ever so 
many more. He's as fat as a little pig and get his own living — don't 
want nothing to eat of us. Here's Crab-apple Betsy, too," he con- 
tinued, advancing a few paces ; '' she has been the winner of the Oaks 
and the Chester Cup, and a heap of others. She's so gentle, you can 
a'most do anything with her." And to prove his words he adminis* 
tered a smart cut with his whip, which made poor Crab-apple Betsy 
hop vigorously. She took it gently enough. 

A big donkey, with rough, curling hair, whoso hind legs had been 
clipped to allow the stick to have a better effect, attracted Phil's 
notice. 

"Ho is a beauty if you like," cried Snorting Sam, leaning against 
it. " He's Ehn-trce Joe, and the quickest tliat ever runs. Just you 
see." And he set to work beating the clipped portion of the animal's 
body, whilst in a guttural voice he growled out, " Go along with yer, 
Joe," so tliat the brute, finding that serious work was intended, 
darted off at a full gallop, the boy following and trailing his stick in 
the road to make a noise. 

It was astonishing to hear how well Master Curt was acquainted 
with the good qualities of the different donkeys lie patronised with liis 
notice, and yet surprising to witness tlie cruelty witli which he ac- 
companied his praise. He passed a row of them, standing as quietly 
as if they had been toys on a shelf, but he coiJd not refrain from 
rousing them out of their sleep with his knocks. 

" Come up, there. Crazy Jane ! — hi ! hi ! you AVliite Alice ! — stir up, 
you Old One Eye— I'll give you somethiug, you Bobtail— now then,' 
you old Dook of Brunswick." 

The hollow sound of the stick on the ribs made the mass move un- 
easily, and run together like a drove of sheep. 

" That's such a one as you don't see often," said Snorting Sam 
stopping before a donkey with a vicious eye, shaped like the slit in a 
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vidlin. It bad n thick mop of iur on ita forebead, whicU afforded 
Master Curt a finn grip wbilst he eaid, " Every hair in its 'end ia 

north pounds, and a.11 over alike. You might go oae thousand mil em 
and not meet nith such a oue-er as this here Ingia-rubbia ta. Slir 
up, there, old lugia-rubbia. It can do a'moet everythiok but epeak," 
added the driver, lashing at its ears as if ho was trying to cut them 
off like tall weeds, anA c«rtaiidy one of the things that India-rubber - 
could do, waa to kick, and very near to Snorting Samuel too. 

It happened that BOnie of the asaes, being, perhaps, soured with 
life, ttnd rendered quarrelsome by persecutiob, began to fight and bite 
each other. Like a hawk darting at a hedge-sparrow, Snorting 
Curt dashed into the midst of the fray, and laid about him vigoroualy, 
shouting to the music of hia blows, 

" Hulloa, you Priuce o' Wales! — would you, Laura Smith 1 — what 
«re you about there. Bonny Blaek Bess ? — I'm afier you, Lady Milk- 
maid — and you too, Gentleman Jerry !" 

When the battle bad ended and quiet was restored, Sam, in answ^ 
to the question as to which waa the best donkey of the lot, thus de- 
livered his opinion : 

" We calla Hearte of Gtold the pride of the world, 'cos she's the 

'eat, and biggest, and prettiest — -a piebald, very handsome, and a 
«nty, which ia in her favour, which was ofiered four poimd for. 
I'd as BOon have Li(;htheftrt. Tou'll say why? Well, for this 
; I fancies him more, and ha'd go till he bustes hisself," 
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e added : 



" But, alt«r all, what's donkeys to pooies for CistneBB ? Mr. Lam- 
it, him aa owna the white and roan ponies, he wouldn't take a ten- 
pound note for either of them. There they stand with their nose- 
bags on. Olid one of them's got eyes as blue aa plums. Only the wont 
of ponies is this : a gentleman says I want a half-crown ride, and off 
' he goes for a hoar and don't come back Again, and the next thing wa 
' "^ ~ n of is, that the pony is in the pouad or at tbe green-yazd, and 
y come down on you for ten bob." 

The duty assigned to Phil was that of touting for ouatom, Mr. - 
■Uer consideriDg that the newness of the boy's clothes should be 
' taken advantage of, as an evidence of the respectable manner in 
rbiob be conducted his business. 

The instructions given to the lad were to take up hia stand by tbe 
Coach and Horses public-house, and, whenever he saw anybody 
coming, to rush up to them, and, no matter what tbeir age or size 
might be. to ask them peraevcringly, '■ Do you want a nice saddle- 
donkey?" 

With an honest enthusiasm Fhil carried out these instructions to 
quick, and in a few daya he became the terror of every old lady in 
tte noigUboiirhood ; indeed, many most respectable persons have as- 
Mrted that " he did it on purpose." 

" Do vou want a nice donkev, mum F" he would half coofidentiallj 
sak of tfiose aged matrons ; ana when they turned round to say " No, 
rboyi bow ridiculous!" he would add, "^ice comtbrtablc soil 
" ), mum, uncommon easy !" 
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" Gk) about your basiness, sip," would be the reply. 

Then PhH would walk by their side, whispering, ^Have a nice 
cheer, mum, or a nice easy shay, mum P'* 

« No, no, no, I teU you !" 

" Got so very nice saddle-ponies, mum — carry you like a feather!" 

; Then the elderly matrons lost all patience, and they stood still and 

looked about them for a policeman, as they muttered between their 

gums, " I'll give you in charge, you bad boy I How dare you ask me 

to ride on a pony ?" 

When givmg rhilip his instructions, Mr. Sparkler had laid down 
this important axiom: "Say everything's nice — ^nice donkeys, nice 
saddles, nice shays, nice ever3rthing. It's time enough for them to 
find out if the things is nasty afler they've paid their money." 
"^ Philip didn't enjoy this " touting " much, for he was longing to have 
his share of the fun on the heath ; and every night, when Sam Curt 
related to him the adventures of the day, he would inveigh bitterly 
against old Sparkler for "keeping a feUow sticking down in thie 
beastly village." 

No doubt to Phil the town of Hampstead did seem a melancholy 
place enough. There wasn't a shop he cared to look into, for even at 
the library they never changed the prints exposed for sale. He 
hated those chemists' shops with the small greenhouse windows, 
where pickles, sauces, and cigars were vended as well as medicine ; 
and he looked with contempt upon the draper's establishment, where 
hats, shirts, boots, and cotton prints were exposed for sale in a com- 

Eartment scarcely larger than a one-horse stall. The boy said it was 
ke being in a country town a thousand miles from town. The 
farrier's shop opened on to the road, and the tea-dealer, the buteher, 
and the tailor all announced that they were from London in so pomp- 
ous a manner, it was impossible to fancy you were only five miles away 
from it. 

It does indeed seem like some old-fashioned town. In some parts 
of the road there are high embankments, with tall elms, iu which the 
rooks have built, leaning over the highway as if they were top-hea>y 
from their round, full branches. All the place is so silent that the 
livery-stable cocks at one end of the street crow out and defy those 
crowing at the greengrocer's at the other extremity of the town. The 
only excitement the place knows is when some travelling circus 
pitches its tent on the heath, or when some horse, coming down the 
steep hill, grows frightened with the pressure of the vehicle, and runs 
away, in which case the carriage and its contents are — at tlie sudden 
turning of the road — sure to dash into the coffee-house next the Black 
Boy and Still, smashing the windows and scattering the customers. 

If you cross the road and seek out West-end-square, you will find 
it the most rustic-looking place, with a tree growing in the centre of 
the pavement, whilst the houses have a AVilliam and Mary look about 
them, being built of red brick, with heavy white casements, as clumsily 
made as the stage-coach windows of old, and over the street doors are 
old-fashioned carved porticos. They don't make such stout leaden 
water-pipes now-a-days as those against these houses, neither do we 
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forge such iron lamp-holders and gates, with twisting watch-spring 
cuns, and scrolls and foliage. 

It was near this square that Philip lived, down a court by the side -^ 
of a rag-shop, kept by the mother of Bedpole Jack, another of 
Sparkler's boys. rMrs. Burt gave the best price for white linen rags, 
and a high price for kitchen fat, and the full value for copper and 
brass, be«ides letting out lodgings at threepence a night.) 

Slowly but surely did Philip advance to the highest honours that 
can befal a donkey- driver. His first promotion was being allowed ^^ 
to drive a chaise, which conveved four ladies to the foot of Haverstock- 
hill. Next, he was entrusted with the care of those donkeys which 
were hired for children, and so well did he behave himself on these 
occasions, that eventually he was raised to the dignity of accompauy- 
ing young ladies in a delicate state of health. The tenderness with 
which he checked all desire to trot on the part of the animals soon 
gained for him a name among the invalids of Flask-walk and the Yale 
of Health. Still this was not what Philip longed for. He wanted to 
join in the exciting chase of following up some twenty young damsels 
galloping along the road, and it was only when his grumbling was 
slightly tinged with the abusive that Mr. Sparkler yielded to his 
entreaties. 

The night before this great advancement took place, the following 
eonversation was held between Bedpole Jack and our young friend. 
They had gone into the churchyard, not for serious contemplation, 
but because the graves afforded a comfortable seat. And with an 
immense yew-tree spreading out like a wing above them, the converse 
began. 

"Shall I tell you why Sparkler wouldn't let you come on the 
'eath ?" asked Jack " Why, because you're so well clothed, and 
those new things of yours gets him a name for having respectable 
boys. Why, there's nothing pays so well as sick people, and they 
won't have any driver but is decent-looking." 

" Well, I shall be up there to-morrow, so I don't mind," answered 
Phil. 

" And a nice messing you'd a' made of it, if I hadn't seen you 
first," continued the Bedpole. " Now, look here ! S'pose you was 
a driving old One-eye, ana you wanted him to gallop, wnat would be 
your little game ?" 

^ Why, uiout at him, and hit him as hard as I could — give him 
with all my might a good feed of ' long oats' and ' ash beans,' " an- 
swered Phil. 

This made Mr. Jack Burt sneer with disgust. 

" O' coorse you would," he said. " I knowed it. That's like you 
and your proudness, thinking you know everything. And what 
would you eet ? Why, old One-eye would stand still and kick at , 
yon. 1 had my hand swoUed dreadful through him." 

** What should you do ?" asked Phil. 

** Now you're coming to it," answered Master Burt. " Why, first 
of all I should give him three or four over his 'ead to let him know 
who I was.'* 
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^' Well," aaked Phil, ^ and after that, when he did know who jou 
was?" 

"Why, then I'd give him two or three sharp 'una on the top o' 
tfaehoek to show him who he was." 

" Go on," said Phil—" what then ?" 

" Why, then he'd git one o' mj lefthanders, as should knock him 
on one side, and another as should knock him back again, and aend 
him hopping for two or three yards." 

" And uv-hat's the end of it ?" asked Phfl. 

" Well, for the minute," added the lecturer, " old One-eye would*nt^ 
know whether he was afoot or a-horseback, but off he'd go, regular 
spanking, first rate." 

Philip's reply to his instructor consisted in reading from one of 
the tonibstones near him the following epitaph : 

At morn in cheerful health he roee, 
At noon and eve the same, 
At night, retired to cahn repoee^ 
The awfnl snmmonB came. 



CHAPTEB VIII. 

ON TUB HEATH. 

It was a hot day, with bo fierce a sun that every cab and cart that 
passed along the road by the lieath drove through the pond on the 
top to freshen the horses. The gnats were flying about tho donkey's 
ears, and they — poor brutes — were most of them lying down on the 
sandy ground, sleeping till their time of torment arrived. But though 
it was three o'clock, and broughams had already driven up to " Jack 
Straw's Castle," and dinners had been ordered, yet no donkey riders 
appeared. All the proprietors were in a dreadful state of excitement 
at the prospect of so bad a day's work, and tho men in flannel jackets, 
with their whips and sticks under their arms, were spread out along 
the road, watching like skirmishers for any one advancing. 

" I never saw anything like it," cried Mr. Sparkler, unloosing, in 
despair, the girths of some of his stud. " Fine weather seems thrown 
away on some people. They deserves to be drownded in rain." 

" Bad doings ! bad work !" answered Mrs. Suttey, a proprietress of 
six animals ; " we shan't get a little loaf to-day, much less a big 
one ;" and, addressing her assistant, she added, " you'll have to go 
without your meat to-day. Bill." 

Another of tho owners remarked, moumftilly, 

" Sorry I ain't seen my mare gallop to-day, Tobias." 

" I've only had two out this morning," said 'Mr, Sparkler. " Old 
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Ifilkmaid and Maria Ptmch is gone over to Highgate, but that won*t 
pay rent." 

Whilst they were lamenting their want of ciiBtomers, a goyemess, 
-with two young ladies by her side, threw the whole of the flannel 
jacketed crew into confusion by making signals expressive of a desire 
to take asinine exercise. It instantly became a tussel as to who 
ahould have the job, or, to use the words of the boys thomselycs, '* it 
was a regular scrummage for the gals." Before the imprudent fair 
ones had advanced ten paces on to the sward, they beheld some 
twenty men and some fifty donkeys rushing at full speed towards 
them. 

** Hi ! hi ! hi !'* roared the drivers, urging on the galloping squa- 
dron before them. 

^ Here you are, mum ! here's Lady Snuffers, the best as ever wore 
a bridle," cried one. 

'* Little Everlasting Teakettle, miss, the pride of Hampstead," 
shouted another. 

" Gentleman Jerry, ladies, a real blood donkey," roard a third. 

Dreadfully frightened by the terrible position they were in, feeling 
themselves being gradually suffocated by the long-eared herd, with a 
black-nosed donkey pushmg its nose into the ribs on one side, and 
another animal, with a cold in his head, rubbing against the mantilla 
on the other, the three forlorn damsels allowed themselves to be lifled 
off the nound by the first tliat dared to lay hands on them, and 
before they had even time to scream they were seated in their 
saddles and being led away. Then abuse from the disappointed foil 
in a volley on their devoted bonnets. 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself, you wicked old woman," 
howled one at the governess, ** making fools of hard-working 
people." 

" You deserve to be chucked off, you young cat," snarled another 
at one of the young ladies. 

** If I was a gal I'd give you something should do you more good 
than riding," growled a third. 

And away the poor things were carried, the imaginary pleasure of 
the ride entirely dispelled by the idea that they had unconsciously 
done some dreadful act ot injustice to the Hampstead donkey 
keepers. 

^ That's a queer way of doing business," said Phil to Snorting 
Sam. 

** Wait till Whit-Monday, and you'll see worse rigs than them," 
answered Master Curt. 

One night, as Mr. Sparkler was enjoying his pipe in his summer- 
house, and smoking the spiders into a restless condition, his wife 
called out to him, 

** I forgot to tell you, Tobias, there's a job for to-morrow night. 
The same party as had the pic-nic by moonlight last year called to- 
day about biring some donkeys for another jollification." 

^ Do you mean that lot o' servants as stopped out all night on the 
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][cath? Oh, they're eoinf on the Ioom agiuiyattttfr iid 
after laughing, he added, " And when does the spiee eoMtf r 

** To-morrow ; and they wants the loan of a fcetfla^ ■Ukaiwi 
donkeys for the gala to ride when so inclined. It vai^~ 
tlio footmau from Tomaey, that came about i^ and he 
a good dozen of 'em.*' 

** To think of that, now !*' exclaimed Mr. 8. 

"It appears their families is out of town," CQntinnBdtts^ 
''so the)' can manage it without being the slightest unoooi 
Tiuidy Guttler, Captain Crosier's groom, is to be one of thepstlj^al 
he*H thought a deal of. They've got fiddles and all a eoBUBg." 




On the following evening, just as the shades of night 
over the Heath, a cab drew up in the road near the pond, sad si 
male form, fashionably attired in pumps and Berlin ^ofs^llmri 
from the interior, and gazed anxiously down the road. Oathin4 
of tiiat cab there was a hamper, and on the box beside tkBtaar 
thortt w(^re paper parcels with grease showing through. t 

AflcTtlio gentleman had peered about in every direetioa,hii^ 
turned to the vehicle, and, addressing a lady inside, said^'^Nollsf 
wlHihli; of them yet, Wortey ; but where*8 the hurry P" 

*' I kiiowM that Mary h' Anne of ours would be late,'* aDSvenlAl 
mwiillud Wortey; "she's always such a time deaning hend^fll 
fi^rp;iiig up with her gewgaws and fallals.'* 

The gentleman seemed inclined to bear the delay with psftMBV^ 
1 1 o Mtrutted up and down, cleaning his nuls, and humming aiis ksM 
only to iiimsolf; and whenever the voice in the cab inauiredt'Di' 
yon H<^' thorn yet. Boxer ?" he answered, in the most cheerful of vM 
" N(»t ydt, AVortey." 

At li'ii^jth a j;ro\ip of ladies and gentlemen were seen creeping >P 
\hr hill, and iuHtantly Mr. Boxer became excited, and commraoea 
waving luH poi'ket-luiiuikorchiof with the utmost gallantry. 

Some of the yoiin^^: damnels, seeing the signal, ran laughing to- 
wmhIh the cab, the full skirts of their light dresses swinging in the 
wiml an they wampi^rfd along. 

" VVMiat a uni'onimou line-growed gal that Susannah is" obseiTBd 
Mr. HoxiT. " S\w'» a rtMuarkable showy dresser to be sure." 

" TluMi slie's bei'u at missus's drawers again," snarled Mi* 
Worthy. 

Wlu'-n the cab wa8 surrounded, the introductions, reproaches, ttd 
(»xrnscs b(»«:;an. 

" Hero we are, AV«)rtcy, d*»ar," cried Mary Anne. " This is Fanny 
from No. 1 2, and h(»n*'H Sn.sannah and Caroline from No. 16." 

" What on h'<*artirH kept you so long, Mary h'Anne?" answewd 
the Burly IMrs. Wortey. •* (f you'd been dressing for a h'evening 
party yo\i couldn't bavo biM?n more time." 

" It wa« tbat horrid BboiMuaker never sent Susannah's higli-'o^ 
home ; and she is such a fiddle^" plavfidly observed the fair accusw. 

"Oh! how can you, Mary Anne,^' cned Susannah. "It was w 
along of her a doing out licr ringlets, and then cleaning her wWte 
kid gloves with ludev-rubber." 
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IfHam you broogbt the shrimps ?" asked Mrs. Wortey, in a Lalf 
'wper, " and the cowcumber ? — there's a good g;ir]. "Wtere've you 
' " 'm P Oh, in your pocket. Micd you don't get sitting on them, 
s a dear, for they're not worth a thank'ee if they're acruntched." 
!ry one in the party was dressed with such scrupulous cleiuili- 

• that the atifliuss of the linen seemed to impart a correspouding 
_ dity to the behaviour. The coachraaa from No, 27, with bia face 
Inly fixed in his unbending shirt-collar, seemed to have lost the use 

Khis neck. Indeed, Mrs. Wortey, observing that when ho wished 
■turn his head round hia body moved also, inquired of Mary Anne 

* an "had a carbuncle on his nape — or what?" 
night have mistaken the gentlemen for noblemen's sons, for 

r boots creaked when they walked, and their hats were shiney. 
;he bow of their satia ties some bad stuck double breast-pins, 
Blst a big brooch ornamented the centre plait of Mr. Boier'a 
' t-front. Whenever they stood atili, it was with an imposing 
■ le, the hand either resting on the hip, or being thrust into the 
il. 

ladies, in their light starched dresses and bkck silk mantiUns, 

iked divinely aL'rial. Those who had on shoes and open-worked 

stockings, coquettishly raised their skirta to allow their feet to be 

seen. With the hair done in ringlets — with the parasol firmly grasped 

in one white-gloved hand, whilst the other held the pocket-bandker* 

[f ready to relieve the warm countenance — 'those who beheld these 

isels must have imagined them to be so many duchesses of the 

ITben Mr. Sparkler first saw the company, he mistook them for a 

ding-party that had dressed overnight so as not to be late in the 

ning. 

hfen the cabman was dazzled by the gorgeous display of rnimeut ; 

though Mr. Boxer paid less than his fare, yet the imperious 
iner in which that gentleman answered his gruiubliugs, by saying, 
live in 'Arley- street, No. 23, and if you don't like it, summons 
" completely nwed the vulgar fellow into respect. 
be place fixed upon for holding the pic-nic was at the lower r 
•mity of the Heath, and, the gentlemen carrying the hampers, 
' all adjourned there. 

low came the delights of the evening. Shawls were spread over 
funte-bushes, so aa to form tents, and aome dry wood baring beeu 

:ted, a fire was lighted to boil the kettle and supply hot water for 
ud grog. 
~ie unpacking of the hampers was witnessed by all with great in- 

it. Nothing had been broken but a bottle of gin, wliich bad 

i rather an intoxicating flavour to the veal and ham pie. 

Scv who on earth brought this here bit of cold lamb ?" asked 
Wortey in disgust, as ahe drew forth the remainder of a 

ider. 
Hush I" whispered Mary Anne. " It was Caroline ; and ahe says 

very sorry, but it was the only thing in their larder, so she made 

iUi a pot of pickles, some lump sugar, and half a bottle of ginger 
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* And don't No. 16 keep tlicir butcbcr ? Couldn't she order some- 
thing, I should like to know," murmured the cook P ^ I'to uo patiemse 
with such timidity. If we could run the risk for a veal and 'am piB^ 
what was to prevent her." 

Mr. Sparkier and the donkeys, on one of which Phil was mounted, 
were received with a cheer of delight from the entire parhr* aoj^ ibt* 
tered by their n.'ception, thov in return it^ndercd every powible assist 
ance in spreadin*:: tlio cloth and arranging the glasses. The monnnl 
Phil saw Mr«. Wortey and Mary Anne, he recognised them. 

" Why, thcn^'s the cook from where Bertha lives," he thoii^t to 
himself; ** and blessed if that ain't the girl and the man too." 

]3ut as they did not remember his face, he was but too glad to » 
cape detocticm. 

Whilst they were eating, no behaviour could, for elegance or gen* 
tility, have surpassed that which dignified the actions and conyersatMm 
of those picnicers. 

" Allow me the honour of a glass of ale with you, Mrs. Woitay, 
ma'am r" asked Teddy Cutler. " Please pass the stone jug, Mr. Bozor. 
Your good 'ealth, nia'an), and prosperity ekal to my best wishoi 
ma'am." 

"Try another bit of this cu«tard-pudding, my dear," said Mr. 
Boxer, looking skittishly towards Miss Caroline ; " it won't hurt you, 
my gal, and the dancing will shako it down. What! haven't got 
room for it ! Well, I'm glad you've eat hearty." 

Healths were even proposed, Mr. Boxer speaking in the higbctt 
terms of Mrs. Wortey, and saying, " It was an honour to live in the 
same establishment with her, for her behaviour was, he might And 
would say, at once conciliatuig, virtuous, and complosarnt." 

But the health which 31.iss Mary Anne uiulcrtook to give met with 
the greatest success. It would seem that ikTtha lla/lewood was not 
a favourite with jVIiss Tonisey's domestics, for when IMary Anne, after 
sarcastically stating that she was about to speak of " one whom they 
h'all adored," added, " need I mention that my allushuu is to Miss 
Bertha;" her speech was received with shouts of laughter, in the 
midst of which Mrs. Wortey was heard distinctly to say, 

" Drat the stuck up minx, Pd Bertha her out of the house if I had 



mv way." 

1 ~ 



Philip was so startled at this singular incident, that — ^by mere acci- 
dent — ho lot fall a glass of ale right over Miss Mary Anne's bonnet, sn 
act for which he was pursued somo considerable distance by the en- 
raged Teddy Cuttler, and narrowly escaped a severe drubbing. 

Nothing could pei*suade ^Ir. Boxer to join in the dances tnat sub- 
sequently took place. He had eaton so much, dear man, that he pre- 
ferred Ipng down with his head resting on Mrs. Wortcy's lap ; and in 
this poisition hQ quietly smoked his pickwick, whilst she, kind soul, 
plied hiiu witli hot gin-and-water, lifting the liquid by spoonfuls to 
his sipping lips. 

The moon was u]), and shining brightly, and from under their 
shawl-covered resting-place they could bear the music of the vigoroim 
violins, and see their companions stepping it like fashionable faines on 
the green sward. 
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^l%at Caroline's a sweet dancer," murmured Boxer; ''and for a 
hupper housemaid, her foot and ankle are above her station. IVe 
seen many a worse stepping into a carriage." 

" It haught to be a nice one," answered the spiteful Wortey, " for 
there's enough of it ; but if you call that a leg — I don't — ^posts is 
their right name. Hopinions differ, Boxer, and I know what a leg is 
as well as any woman who has one." 

** That there Fanny, from No. 12," continued the gay unabashed 
Boxer, ''is a well-formed gal, but I'm afraid she pulls her figure 
in a bit, and her hands is uncommon hot and rough.' 

**Lord, do ha' done, Boxer," again remonstrated Mrs. Wortey, 
hitting him on the nose with the spoon. " If you was the Grand 
Serag of Turkey himself, you couldn t be more after the girls." 

But Boxer heeded her not. 

^ What a luptious eye that gal Susannah have !" he muttered, in an 
exhausted tone. " But her nose for a woman's is perposterious, and 
at meals she's a gluttonous feeder." 

The indignant Mrs. Wortey made no reply to this, but suddenly 
rose from her seat and allowed the head or Boxer to fall with a dull 
■oond on the ground. It took him a quarter of an hour before he 
eonld pacify the outraged lady and coax her to rcdt him once more in 
her lap, and ladle gin-and-water into his mouth. 

As it grew late — after many dances, when the fiddlers were tired, 
and the donkeys had been galloped to death — the whole party assem- 
bled in a circle to partake of fiirther refreshment, and Bertha being 
the person they most disliked, they once more commenced to talk of 
her. 

** What Miss Tomsey can see in her," cried Mary Anne, " a supers 
eillous highflown squit, with her ^jplease do this,' and ' be so kind do 
that'— oh, it's most comicable." 

" And, after all, who is she ?" added Mrs. Wortey. " Is her pre- 
tensions beyond her humble spear ? Has she any fortune ? I never 
in my life see such a small box as she brought. Has she any birth ? 
I myself hear her call a common beggar-boy ' her brother !' " 

" I'm sure she has no beauty," added Mary Anne, with a sneer. 
'' If you was to take away her hair and mouth, she'd be a nice object, 
poor thing." 

" But there's some persons, perhaps, thinks she's a perfect Weners 
de Medeiny," slyly remarked Mr. Guttler. 

" La !" cried aiu the young ladies, " you do not mean to say that 
you— ^** 

" Thin gals is not my choice," answered Mr. Cuttler, looking fondly 
at the plump Mary Anne by his side. '' If I liked, I could tell some- 
thing that would make you all laugh fit to burst jour laces." 

" Oh, do now, won't you P" shouted the ladies m chorus ; and some 
of the part^ thought they heard the donkey boy call out, " Ob, do," 
like the rest of them. But, on looking round, they found that Phil 
was fiist asleep. 

** Well, you re very hard on me, but I must give way," fascinatingly 
replied Mr. Guttler. " One day. Captain Merton Crosier— my young 
ohap— -was a standing at our window, and talking to Mr. Tattenham 

l2 
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and another gent, (he Hon. Chanticleer Sutton by name — friends of 
ours — and thej see your Bertha. They was down on her in a 
minute.'* 

" You don't Bay bo !" cried the ladies. 

*'Ah, they was, though. The captain Bays, 'Tat, I must look 
after my neighbours a little ;' and, says Mr. button, ' She's as nice a 
little toddles as ever I see.' " 

" And what then P" they asked. 

" WeU, I left the room then, you see," replied Mr. Cuttler ; " but 
he's always at the window looking over your way, and if you keep a 
spy on her, there'll be some fun." 

In such pleasant sport did the night pass, and by the time the 
grey mom showed in the east everybody was thoroughly tired out. 
The plump Boxer, fuddled with gin-and-water, was carried on a 
donkey to the nearest cab-stand, his head reclining on the shoulder of 
the com{)assionate Wortey, who walked by his side, whilst ever and 
anon he in gratitude tried to look up in her face, as he murmured 
forth " Dear cookey." 

Susannah and the coachman from No. 27 ; Fanny and the youn^ 
man at the baker's ; Mary Anne and Teddy Cuttler, all sauntered 
across the fields in the direction of town, their personal appearanoe 
bearing strong testimony of their having been out all night. 

The next day, when the twelve o'clock postman caJled at Miss 
Tomsey's with a letter, he had to knock three times, and eventually 
the parlour-window was opened, and the epistle was tskken in by a pair 
of tongs, at the end of which was a plump arm with a red elbow, a 
limb much resembling one to this day m the possession of Mrs. 
"Wortey. 



CHAPTER IX. 

EVERY MAN HAS HIS FANCY. 

In one of the back streets near the Haymarket, there existed, in 
the days whereof we write, a small, humble-looking public-house, well 
known to all sporting gents and members of the prize-ring, for its 
proprietor was no less a person than the celebrated Alf Cox, the 
champion of the "light weights." So long as England is a sporting 
nation, the name of Cox must be remembered with admiration, as 
belonging to one of the most gentlemanly boxers in the profession. 
Those who had the pleasure of being present on the occasion when he 
fought and beat Ned Box, have never failed to declare l^at he was 
the prettiest sparrer ever out, and that when he sent one of his right- 
handers " home," it was the severest punishment ever witnessed. 

The renowned Alf Cox had been prudent enough to retire from 
the ring and all " active sporting life" while he was in the height of 
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hiB fame, and now lie devoted the entire of his attentions to his 
public-house, ezertinff all his " strenuous endeavours to please," and 
holding out innumerable inducements to attract lovers of the ftaicy 
to his tavern, for, like the rest of the world, Alf Cox's fondest desire 
of his heart was to make his fortune. 

The entertainments given at the ''Jolly Trainer" were of the 
most varied description. On Monday evenings there was a galaxy 
of sport in the shape of sparring, at which such glories of the pugi- 
listic world as the Clapham Smasher and the Hackney Crasher as- 
sisted. The great match between the Southwark Founder and 
Tripey Faggits was got up at his house, and the men showed there 
publicly the night before the battle It was well known to his 
niends that Alf Cox was a great advocate for reviving '' Old times" — 
indeed, his circular says as much. He would, too, in his printed 
cards invite the lovers of song to meet their ** social brethren" at his 
house, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, and on such occasions 
* that public favourite Mr. Thomas Timms presided, assisted by a host 
of talented friends. These musical treats were, as Alf Cox said, 
" open to all, he ever catering," the only return expected from the 
visitors being, that they would drink as rapidly and as largely as they 
could. To make use of the noble lines prmted in large type over the 
hills wafered up in the tavern-window, the especial mission that Alf 
Cox had marked out for himself was the Beunion of old Friends and 
the Fancy generally; Harmony! Conviviality!! and Good-fellow- 
ship!! ! — Sefreshments moderate, and of the best quality, 

A favourite hobby with Alf Cox was the improvement of the breed 
of dogs, and he was reckoned among the dealers to be as good a 
judge of what a dog was, or ought to be, as any man in the metro- 
polis. Moreover, he was the founder and chairman of the West-end 
Bpaniel, Terrier, small Bulldog, Bull-Terrier, and Toy-dog Club, and 
ft meeting of the members was held every Wednesday in his public 
parlour, when any other fancier was also invited to attend and ex- 
hibit. On such occasions the glass circulated merrily, and the waiter 
Was ever in the room to receive the gentlemen's orders, whilst the 
most interesting discussions were held as to tlie exceUence of this 
terrier's strain, or the points in that bull's build. 

But of sports, that for which Alf Cox was more especially re- 
nowned was his public ratting, which came off every Tuesday evening 
«t his " public hostelrie." He said that the reason why he gave away 
silver snuffboxes as prizes, " to be killed for by novice dogs of any 
"weight," was because he was determined to encourage the useful and 
ffood sport of destroying that destructive vermin the rat ; but we fancy 
be must have had some other motive, for such excessive devotion to 
the public welfare would, in the end, have entailed certain ruin ; and 
no publican, however enthusiastic, could have afforded to indulge in 
such expensive antipathies. 

Mr. Alf Cox had caused two hundred handbills to be printed and 
distributed amongst his friends and patrons, and they canned the 
greatest excitement among all earnest supporters of the fancy, lu 
these handbills he announced that a "great hundred rat match" was 
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to come ofty and all the grocers, barbers, and tailors in the neighbour- 
hood were alreadj discussing the chances the different dogs^ had of 
winning the silver colliu! that was to be '* killed for.*' This ^reat 
match, too, was, according to the handbill, bj '^ distinguished denz^*' 
and many were the pots of beer emptied at the bar of '* The Jouf 
Trainer,'^ in the hopes of discovering who was to be the patron of 
the evening. 

'' It's no good asking me, Mr. Noakes,*' replied Mn. Cox toiler 
constant customer, the cab proprietor ; " but VU tell jou this modi, 
Viscount Ascot and Lord Oakes are as fond of sport as any man I 
ever see of their weight and size.*' 

When the imporfcant evening arrived, the open space before flia 
long bar of " The Jolly Trainer" was, long before the peiformaacet 
were to take place, crowded with customers, who were all drinkinf^ 
smoking, and talking about the match. Most of them had bronghi 
dogs with them, so that a kind of canine exhibition was ^oing on. 
Some carried under their arm small bulldogs, whose flat, pink noses 
rubbed against the arm as you passed; others had skye-tenien, 
curled up into balls of hair, and sleeping like children, as they wers 
nursed by their owners. The only animals that seemed awake, and 
under continual excitement, were the little brown English tenien^ 
who, despite the dandy brass-ringed leather collars by which thej 
were helo, strufi'gled to get loose, as if they smelt the rata in the 
room above, and were impatient to begin biting their foes. 

There was a business-like look about this tavern which at once kt 
you into the character of the person who owned it. In establiahii^ 
it, the drinking seemed to have been only a secondary notion, for it 
was without any of those adornments which are generally considered 
so necessary to render a public-house attractive. 

The ceiling was low and bulging, and the flies had speckled it into 
a granite colour, whilst the tubs in which the spirits were kept were 
as dirty as water-butts, and blistered with the heat of the gas — even 
the once gilt-hoops had turned black as shoe-ribbon. Sleeping on an 
old hall-chair reclined an enormous white bulldog, " a great beauty," 
as many of the drinkers observed, with a head as round and smooth 
as a clenched boxing-glove, and seemingly too largo for the body. 
Its forehead seemed to protrude in a niamier significant of water on 
the brain, and almost overhung the S'liall nose, from which it breathed 
heavily. It was a white dog, with a sore look, from its being pecu- 
liarly pink about the eyes, nose, and, indeed, at all the edges of its 
body. 

On the other side of the bar was a bull-terrier dog, with a black 
patch over the eye, which gave him rather a disreputable look. This 
gentleman was watching the movements of the customers in front, and, 
occasionally, when the ontraiico-door swung back, would give a 
growl of inquiry as to what the fresh-comer wanted. Mr. Alf Cox 
was kind enough to inform a particular friend of his, who was 
patting the fork-like ribs of the brute, that he considered there had 
been a little of the greyliound in some of his back generations. 

As the hour advanced, the visitors arrived in such numbers, that 
Mrs. Cox, finding that her appeals to the gentlemen not to block up 
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tiie bar were of no use, was obliged to get ber buaband to address tbe 
multitude in a neat speecb. 

^My good friends," be cried, mounting a cbair, *' tbere's as nice 
and comfortable a parlour as ever was used, if you'd only step tbat 
way. Tbougb I'm fond of seeing bandsome faces about me, yet I'm 
too busy now for sucb enjoyment." 

Tben did tbe laugbing crowd make for tbe green-baize door ot tbe 
pariour, beaded by a waiter sboutiog out, " Give your orders, gentle- 
men !" 

Like all otber parts of tbis establisbment, no pains bad been taken 
to render tbis parlour attractive to tbe customers, for, beyond tbe sport- 
ing pictures bung against the dingy paper, it was devoid of all adorn- 
ment. Over tbe fireplace were square pigeon-bole boxes, containing 
tbe stuffed beads of dogs famous in their day. Pre-eminent among 
tbe prints was tbat representing that wonder among rat-killing dogs, 
Mr. Cox's Tiny, five pounds and a half in weight, " as be appeared 
killing two hundred rats." 

^ He was the 'andsomest little thing as ever entered a pit," Mr. 
Alf would say, ''and in bonour of bis performance — which is un- 
ekalled in annals — I bad that CDgraving printed on white silk, which 
you see before you. Poor Tiny ! they don't make 'em like him now. 
Se wore my missus's gold bracelet as a collar, sucb was bis propor- 
^ons." 

Among the stuffed beads was one of a whitiQ bulldog, with tre- 

vnendous glass eyes sticking out as if it had died of strangulation. 

doling Mr. Cox — Alfs eldest — ^was kind enough, whenever be saw 

mnj stranger examining the canine mausoleum, to offer up a tribute 

"to tbe memory of the departed favoimtes. " They've spoilt lier in 

stuffing — made her so short in the head — but she was the great(iRt 

leauty of her day. There wasn't a dog in England as dared look her 

in the fiice. There's her daughter," he would add, pointing to anotlier 

liead, something like that of a seal, '' but she wasn't reckoned half as 

liandeome as her mother, though very few could show agin her, 

especially for form. That is a dog," he would continue, directing bis 

:finger to one represented with a rat in its mouth — " that was the best 

in JBngland, though it was so small a quart pot might be its kennel. 

I've seen ber kill a dozen rats almost as big as herself, though they 

Idlled ber at last, for sewer rats are dreadful for giving a dog canker 

in tbe mouth, however much you may rinse the mouth out with 

peppermint-and- water." 

The company assembled consisted of sporting men, or those who, 
from curiosity, bad come to witness what a rat-match was like. 
Seated at the same table were, talking together, those dressed in the 
costermonger's suit of corduroy, soldiers with their uniforms carelessly 
unbuttoned, coachmen in their livery, and tradesmen who had slipped 
on their evening frock-coats, and run out from the shop to see the 
sport. 

The room seemed full of dogs. They were standing on the different 
tables, or tied to the legs of chairs, or crouching under forms, or 
sleeping in their owners' arms. Each animal in its turn was minutely 
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criticised, the limbs being stretched out as if feeling for ficmcturefl, and 
their mouths looked into as if a dentist were examining their teeth. 
— Nearly all the dogs were marked with scars from bitM. **'Pity to 
brin^ him up to rat-killing/' said one who had been admiring a fierce- 
looking bull-terrier ; and although he did not indicate wmit line in 
life the brute ought to pursue, still everybodj understood that 
" fighting" was the occupation referred to. 

Mr. Cox had taken *' the chair," andinstalledhimself as head man 
of the meeting. 

*' Now, gentlemen," he cried, after he had lighted his pipe, " give 
your minds up to drinking. Do just as you would at home, and get 
drunk as soon as you like." 

The laughter which followed this neat address set all the dogs 
barking. ' 

" Silence, dogs ! order, little dogs !" shouted Mr. Alf ; " I'm 
ashamed of you !" Afber a time he asked, " Has anybody got a Bkye 
pup he's tired of ?" 

*' Don't believe him," answered one of the men; ^he's only a 
kidding of us. If you says you have, he'll tell you to go and eat it 
for your supper or somethink." 

Mr. Alf Cox, far from feeling displeased at this attack upon his 
character, began to titter, and merely said, '' Well, you are a good 
'un for a tale, uncommon." 

" I say, Alf, when are you going to begin P" asked somebody in 
the room. 

" I'm only waiting, my dear friend, for these here swells. Can't 
be long now." And, ringing the bell, he made inquiries of his first- 
born, which ended by Mr. Cox suddenly vacating the chair ; for, as 
he told the company, with a wink, " bis distinguished patronage was 
in tlie bar-parlour, and his missus making love to them." 

In the dingy little back-parlour, which was the ex-prize-fighter's 
sanctum, sat the noble patrons of the ratting-match. They had conae 
there more out of curiosity than any love of the sport ; indeed, it was 
" Captain Merton Crosier who had tempted them to witness the per- 
formance. There was Yiscount Ascot lolling on the horsehair sofa, 
smoking a cigar as big as a desk ruler, and watching Mrs. Cox, who 
■ was preparing some brandy- and- water for his cousin, Lord Oaks. 

They had brought with them a French officer (he had lately arrived 
in England with letters of introduction to Captain Merton Crosier, 
in which le Colonel Victor Baudin Eattaplan, du 11' L^ger, waa 
spoken of as one of the braves of Algeria), and at that moment tlie 
foreigner and the captain were engaged in a discussion on dogs, to 
which Trod Tattenham, Tom Oxeudon, and the Hon. Chanticleer 
Sutton — the remainder of the distinguished patronage — were listen- 
ing witli considerable delight. 

The colonel, who spoke English almost fluently, had related an 
anecdote of a friend of his who had endeavoured to give a fashionable 
appearance to his " bouledog Anglais " by having it shaved like a 
poodle. 

The sports of the evening were naturally enough made to await the 
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leisure of sucli noble guests. It was in vain that the company in 
the parlour stamped on the floor and rang the bell. Eren when 
Jack Pike, the celebrated rat-catcher, was sent to the bar to make 
inquiries, it did not advance matters, for the ambassador, being re* 
coniised by Captain Merton Crosier, was instantly had into the room, 
and ordered to assist Alf Cox in emptying a quart pot of champagne, 
as well as to amuse the noble company by some of his vermin-destroy- 
ing experiences. 

Before such honourable society Alf Cox put on his best behaviour. 
He saw in a moment that the " cap'en" was only asking him ques- 
tions that he might show off before his friends. 

When Jack Pike was seated, the conversation was taken up at 
the point where it had been interrupted. 

''Well, cap*en," said Alf, in answer to a question put by that 
gallant officer, " I should think I buy in the course of the year, on an 
average, from three hundred to seven hundred rats a week. I've 
had as many as two thousand rats in this very house — ah, that I 
have ! — at one time. Eat a sack of barley meal a week they would." 

"I suppose they fight each other like fury?" suggested the 
captain. 

" Well, my esteemed friend, if I didn't feed 'em they'd get uncom- 
mon ill-behaved," answered Mr. Cox. ** They'll eat each other like 
rabbits — so vicious is their propensities — ^for I've watched 'em ; and 
when they've done devouring their companions, they turns the dead 
'uns' skins inside out as neat as purses, and polish the flesh off 
beautiful clean." 

" Where the devil do you get them from ?" asked the Honourable 
Chanticleer Sutton. 

" Get them from, my good friend? It's a regular trade, bless you,'* 
cried Mr. Cox. " I should think I have twenty farmmerlies depend- 
ing on me, and I suppose I have hundreds of thousands of rats sent 
me in iron cages fitted into baskets. They don't make a bad thing of 
it neither. I paid a man five guineas only yesterday for thirty-five 
dozen, at threepence ahead. Catching them is dangerous work, take 
my word for it." 

" Do you mean the bites ?" nervously suggested Viscount Ascot. 

" You seC) my esteemed friends, there's a wonderful deal of dif- 
ference in the specie of rat," explained the landlord. " The bite of 
the sewer and water-ditch rat is, I can assure you, very nasty, for 
they live on filth. Now Mr. Bam rat is a plump fellow, and live on 
the best of evcrythink, and he ain't so poisonous. Sewer rats is 
shocking for dogs.** 

" You may say that, and for men too," cried Jack Pike. " I was 
once, gentlemen, bit on the muscle of the arm, and I sliall never for- 
get it if I live twenty thousand year. It turned me queer all of a 
sudden, and made, me feel upheaving, and there I was kept in bed 
for two montlis, and my arm swole, and went as heavy as a ton 
weight pretty well." 

'* Curse 'em, it's true," cried Captain Merton Crosier, looking at 
Lord Oaks, who was beginning to feel uncomfortable, lest any acci- 
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dogs tied to the legs of the tables ran out to the length of their 
leathern thongs, and their tails curled like eels, as if they under^ 
stood the meaning of the words. 

But although pacified, the customers were surly at the delay. So 
the cunning Mr. Cox had to win their esteem once more, by noticing 
tbeir dogs. ** Why, that's the little champion,** said he, patting a 
bull-terrier, with t high s like a grasshopper, whose mouth opened 
back to its ears. ** Well, it is a beauty ! I wish I could gammon 
you to take a fiver for it." Then, looking round the room, he 
added : " Well, gentlemen, I'm glad to see you do look so com- 
fortable.'* 

At last word was brought that all was ready, and instantly a rush 
was made to the door, which caused dogs to yeU and growl, and men 
to swear and curse. In a few momeilts all the customers were 
mounting the broad wooden staircase, which led to what was once 
the drawincf-rooms, and haying dropped their shillings into the hand 
of the doorkeeper, entered the rat-killing apartment. 

What was called the pit looked like a small circus, some six feet 
in diameter, about as large as a centre flower-bed, with strong 
Wooden sides, reaching to elbow height. Over it the branches of a 
£;a8-lamp were arranged, which lit up the white painted floor and 
«yery part of the little arena. On one side was a recess in the room, 
>rhich the proprietor calls his *' private box," and this apartment 
"the noble pabt>ns had taken possession of, whilst the audience 
cumbered into convenient places upon the tables and forms, or huuff 
over the sides of the pit. All the little dogs which the visitors had 
l)roufi:ht up with ihem, the moment they saw the pit, began to squeal 
and bark, struggling in their masters' arms as if they were tho- 
roughly acquainted with the programme of the evening's sport ; and 
when a rusty wire cage of rats, filled with the grey moving mass, was 
brought forward, the noise of the dogs was so great that Mr. Cox 
was obliged to shout out, " Now, you that have dogs, do make *em 
shut up, or take 'em out of the room." 

The captain was the first to jump into the pit. A man wanted to 
sell him a bull-terrier, spotted like a fancy rabbit, and a dozen rats 
was the consequent order. The captain, to show off before bis 
friends, insisted upon pulling the rats out of the cage himself, lapng 
hold of them by their tails and jerking them into the arena. He was 
cautioned by Mr. Cox, with mat tenderness of manner, to desist, 
lest any of the brutes should bite him, for, " Believe me," were 
the words, '^ you'll never forget it ; these here rats are none of the 
deanest.'* 

Whilst the rats were being counted out, those that had been 
jerked into the arena innocently amused themselves by sniffing 
about the white-painted floor, little knowing the fate that awaited 
them. Sometimes one of the poor doomed brutes would cause great 
merriment by running up the captain's trousers, making that gdlaut 
officer shake his leg vigorously as he exclaimed, *' Got out, you var- 
mint P* Miserable little wretehes ! some of them were even sitting 
on their hind paws cleaning their fSM^es. 
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When the dog that was to massacre this dozen was brought into 
the room and saw tlie rats, he grew excited, and stretched himself 
out straight in his owner's arms like a Gothic water-spout, whilst all 
the other animals in the apartment burst into a full chorus of whining. 
" Chuck him in/' cried the captain ; and over went the dog, and in a 
second the rats were running round the circus, or ttying to hide 
themselves between the small openings in the sideboards. 

Although Mr. Alf Cox, who was very intimate with the owner of 
the spotted terrier, endeavoured to speak up for the do^, hj dedarinj^ 
*■ " it was a good 'un, and a very pretty performer," still it was evi- 
dently not much worth in a rat-killing sense. If it had not been ibr 
his ** backer," as the youth who accompanied the terrier into the 
arena was c^ed — ^if this boy had not beaten the sides of the pit with 
his hand, and shouted " Hi ! hi ! at 'em !" in a most bewildeiing 
manner, it was very doubtful if the terrier would not, as far as he 
was concerned, have preferred leaving his antagonists to themselves 
to enjoy their lives. Some of the rats, when he advanced towards 
them, sprang up like balls in his fiice, making him draw back with 
astonishment. Others, as he bit them, curl^ round in his mouth 
and fastened on his nose, so that he had'to carry them as a cat does its 
kittens. It also required many shouts of "Drop it— dead 'un," 
before he would leave those he had killed. 

We have never been able to ascertaiu from Captain Merton Crosier 
whether he eventually bought the dog ; but from its owner's sajinc^ 
in a kind of apologising tone, ** Wliy, he never saw a rat before in m 
his life," we fancy no dealings took place. 

The captain seemed very anxious to afford his friends as much 
sport as he could before the grand match came off, for he frequently 
asked those who carried dogs in their arms whetlier *' his little 'un 
would kill," and seemed angry when such answers were given as 
" His mouth's a little out of order," or " I've only tried him at veiy 
small 'uns." 

"Here, let my young 'un have a sniff at the dead 'uns," said 
a coachman, who had a rough-haired little terrier under his arm. 
As soon as the animal was in the pit, it seized hold of a carcase 
almost as big as itself, shaking it furiously, till it thumped the floor 
like beating a tambourine. A shout of laughter burst from the 
audience, and Alf Cox, looking at the coaclmiau, said patronisingly, 

" I say. Mews, he's a good 'un at heads and tails, ain't he ?" 

Preparations now began for the grand match of the evening. The 
bodies of the rats slaughtered in the lust match were gathered up by 
their tails like so many candles, and flung into a corner. The arena 
was swept clean, and a boy sent down stairs with orders to tell Tom 
to bring up '* that basket which had the rats picked for the match 
—the one that came from Enfield ditches." 

During this delay in the performance, the followiog dialogue took 
place between Viscount Ascot and Fred Tattenhain. 

"Who the devil's that French fellow?" asked the nobleman, 
nodding with his head in the direction of le Colonel VictoJ Baudin 
liattaplan, du II* Leger. 
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" I don't know,*' answered Tattenhaxn ; " he's a friend of Crosier's. 
I never saw him before." 

** Hang me if I like the fellow's face at all. It has a kind of hang- 
dog look about it. Don't jou think so ?" 

" It strikes me I've seen him before, but I don't know where," re- 
plied Fred Tattenham. " He speaks English very well for a French- 
man. Didn't jrou hear him saying, ' Go it, you cripple ?' That 
doesn't sound as if it was his first visit to England, does it ?" '^ 

** I don't like him at all," continued the Viscount. '* Has Merton ^ 
spoken about him ?" 

" Why, Crosier*s as much puzzled as we are," was the reply. "I'm 
told he brought excellent introductions with him, and, what is 
■tranger than all, ho seems to have known a good deal about Morton's 
family affairs — at least so he told me." 

This conversation was put an end to by the entrance of men carry- 
ing a big flat basket, like those in which chickens are brought to 
market, C)ut it had a wirework top, under which were moving mounds 
of closely-packed rats. 

An attempt was made among the lookers-on to do a little bettinfi^, 
\^ut nobody seeming inclined to " make a book," the pugilistic land- 
lord cried out that, for the sake of sport, he would make a wager, and 
Btraightway offered to lay his eldest son a bottle of lemonade on the 
natch, stipulating, however, that he should have first drink ; and 
lie added, " As your mother pays you take after me in a*most every- 
"fthing, you shall take after me in lemonade. You won't drowud in * 
^hat I leave, I can tell vou." 

Of all the sights of the evening, the one which most seemed to 
astonish the noble patrons was the daring manner in which Mr. Alf 
Cox's first-bom introduced his hand into the basket of rats, somo- 
times keepine; it there for more than a minute at a time as he fumbled 
about and stured up with his fingers the living mass, picking out, as 
he had been requested, " only the big 'uns." 

When the one hundred animals had been flung into the pit, they ' 
gathered themselves together into a mound, which reached one-third 
up the sides, and reminded one of the heap of hair-sweepings in a 
barber's shop after a heavy day's cutting. They were all sewer and 
water-ditch rats, and the smell that rose from them resembled in 
offensiveness that from a hot drain. 

Captain Merton Crosier was immensely excited by these prepara- 
tions. He amused himself by flickiuj? at the rats with his scented 
pocket-handkerchief. For the fun of the thing, he offered the little 
brutes the lighted end of his cigar, which thev ran up to and tamely 
sniffed at, and then convulsed the company by the oroll manner in 
which they drew back after singeing their noses. It was also a 
favourite amusement of the captam — who was allowed to do anything 
he chose— to blow on the grey pyramid of rats, and so much did they 
dislike the cold wind, that it completely broke up their gathering, 
and sent them fluttering about like so many feathers ; indeed, whilst 
the match was goinson, whenever the little animals collected together 
and formed a rouna mass, into which the dog dare not force its nose, 
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the cry of "Blow on 'em ! blow on 'em !" was given by the specta- 
torSy and the dog's backer pulled at the rats as vigorously as if he 
were extinguishing a lire, aud away they darted like so many sparks. 

The company was kept waiting so long for the match to begin that 
the impatient captain at last tlireatened to leave the house, and was 
only quieted by the proprietor's i-eply of " My dear friend, be easy, 
the lad's on the stairs with the dog." 

True enough, a noise of wheezing and screaming was heard in the 
passage without, as if some strong- winded animal were being stran^ed^ 
and presently a boy entered, C}irrying in his arms a bull-terrier in a 
perfect fit oi^ excitement, foaming at the moutli, and stretching its 
neck forward, so that the collar which held it back seemed to be cut- 
ting its throat in two. It was nearly mad with rage, scratehing and 
struggling to get loose. 

" Lay hold a little closer up to the head, or he'll turn round and 
nip yer," cried Alf Cox, in tenderness, to his son. 

Whikt the gasping dog was fastened up in a corner to writhe its 
impatience away, in(j[uiries were made for a stop-watch, and also for 
an umpire to decide, as it was comically observed by Mr. Cox, 
" whether the rats were dead or alive when they're killed, as F^dy 
says." 

When all the arrangements had been made, the second and the dog 
jumped into the pit, and after allow*ing the terrier to " see 'em a bit^" 
he was let loose. 

The momient he was free, he became quiet, and in a most business- 
like manner rushed at the ruts, burying his nose in the mound of fur, 
snapping and snuffling until he brought out one in his mouth. In a 
short time a dozen rats, with necks wetted by the terrier's moutli, 
were lying bleeding on the floor, and the white paint of the pit 
became grained with blood, as if hens had been scratching about 
on u wet red flooring, or a painter had been imitating some crimson- 
veined wood. 

Everything was proceeding very pleasantly for the dog, when a 
rat, more bold than the rest, fastened on to its nose, and, despite his 
tossing, still held on dangling there. In vain the terrier daslied the 
pendant rat against the sides, for, though it left a patch of blood, as 
if a strawberry had been stuck there, still it clung to the snout. 

" He doesn*t squeal, that's one good thing, but he looks rare and 
sillv over it," said one of the lookers-on. 

** He's lost forty-two seconds by that ornament on his snout,* 
cried the timekeeper, when this brave rat had at last been shaken 
oil' and killed. 

When any of the hundred fell on tlieir sides after a bite, they 
were collected together in the centre, where they lay quivering in 
their deiith-gasps. 

"Hi, Butcher! hi, Butcher!" shouted the second. " Good dog! 
Ilurr-r-r-r-h !" and he beat the sides of the pit, like a drum, till the 
dog flew about with new life. 

" l)ead 'un— drop it !" he howled, when the terrier " nosed" a rat 
kicking on the floor, as it slowly expired of its broken back. 
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When four out of the eight minutes allowed for the match had 
expired, " Time I" was called out, and the dog was seized by the 
backer, and forced to repose itself. 

Panting, as if it had been running miles, with its neck stretched 
out Hke a serpent's, it remained staring intently at the wounded rats 
which crawled about the floor. 

The poor little wretches that had as yet escaped, as if forgettins 
their danger now their enemy was held back, as^ain commenced 
cleaning themselves, some nibbling the ends of their tails, others 
hopping about, going close up to the legs of the lad in the pit, smell- 
ing at his trousers, or advancing, snijffing, to within a few paces of 
their executioner, the dog. 

After all his panting and screaming the dog lost the match by 
half a minute. Mr. Cox most honourably paid the bottle of lemonade 
to his son ; but he was evidently displeasea with the dog's behaviour, 
for he saidi, " He won't do for me— -he's not one of my sort I Here, 
Jim, tell the first costermonger that passes he may have him if he 
likes, for I won't give him house-room." 

The conduct of le Colonel Victor Baudin Battaplon du 11* L^ger 
was, whilst this match was going on, in the highest degree remarkable. 
With every rat the dog killed he seemed to grow more and more ex- 
cited, beating the pit sides with the backer, and laughing louder than 
any one in the room. 

Strange to sa;^, too, he suddenly began to speak English with almost 
a pure accent ; indeed, if he had been born m the metropolis itself, 
the pronunciation could not have been much better or clearer. 

''Good dog! at 'em! pitch into 'em! hi, hi! bite their d — d 
heads off! hvSi \ hah ! hah!'* cried le Colonel Victor Baudin Batta- 
plan, urging on the terrier. 

Even Mr. Cox was startled by the Frenchman's sudden improve- 
ment, for he lurbanely remarked to him : 

"Very good, mounseer — ^you tree hang. Learn very well here, 
good lesson — see kill rat." And, turning to his other noble phtrons, 
fie added : " You must bring the mounseer here again, my esteemed 
friends, and by ■ , after three ratting matches, he'll speak like a 
Member of Parliament." 

The French officer, who at first had seemed slic^htly agitated bv Mr. 
Alf Cox's remarks, soon recovered himself, and, indeed, joined with 
great good-humour in the laugh which had been raised against him. 

" Qu'il est drdle ce Corx," he remarked to Viscount Ascot ; but the 
nobleman either paid no attention to the observation, or else was 
rather deaf. 

During the panse which now took place in the proceedings, the 
gentlemen were again requested by the landlord to " give their minds 
up to drinking." 

" You know the love I have for everybody here, and that I don't 
care a cus for any of you," jocosely remarked Alf Cox, though there 
was more truth in the observation than many fancied. 

" Any other gentleman like to have a few rats ?" asked the first- 
bom, whilst he was gathering up the halfpence which had been 
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thrown into the pit as a reward for his exertions in backing the 
dog. 

'' Let's have a dozen," cried a man, who spoke as if he had been 
struggling to resist the temptation, but could not. Another batch 
of rats and another bull-temer were thrown into the pit. This dog 
did his work so well — cracking the necks of the rats like so manj 
walnuts — that the admiration of the spectators was focussed upon 
him. 

** Ah/' said the owner, '* he'd do better at a hundred than twelve, 
I know;" whilst another, hanging over the pit, observed, *'Bat 
killing's his little game, I can see ;" and Mr. Cox himself, in his ad- 
miration, cried out, '' She's a very pretty performer, and though not 
my own do|^, and no ways interested^ I'd back her to kill against any- 
body's at eight and a half, or nine." 

It was nearly twelve o'clock when the noble patrons rose to depart. 
There were a good manv persons on the staircase as they went down, 
and a little pushing took place, despite all that Mr. Cox could do to 
prevent his esteemed friends being m any way annoyed. 

They parted outside the door, the Viscount and Fred Tattenham 
going one way, and the remainder of the party^ directing their steps 
towards the Haymarket, it being their intention to treat le Colonel 
Victor Baudin Kattaplan to a ni^ht on town. 

When Viscount Ascot reached his club, he found, on searching for 
his purse to pay the cab, that his money was gone. 

''It's a good haul, too, for the fellow that^ got it," he said, ''finr 
there were thirty odd pounds in it, and I never oother myself aboot 
the numbers of notes. It's a nuisance to lose so much though, isn't 
it P There was a blank unsigned cheque in one of the pod^ts, but 
that doesn't matter so much." 

'^ I'd give notice to the Bank about it, all the same," suggested 
Fred Tattenham. " It might be filled up for you." 

As they were going up the steps the Viscount stopped suddenly, 
and taking hold of his companion's arm, said, earnestly, " Do you 
know, I half suspect that French colonel of the robbery. I can't be 
certain, on account of the pushing on the stairs, but I remember hi 
kept very close to me as we came down." 

" Confound him !" replied Tattenham. " I have my suspicior 
too." 

What these ended in, remains to be told. 
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CHAPTBB X. 



PBIENDS ARRIVE. 



OvB day, whilst the boys were waiting for a turn to go out with a 
job, Mr. Sparkler, casting his eye over the heath, saw a young woman, 
whom he instantly recognised as the maid-servant from Madame de 
Blauchard's establishment for young ladies, advancing in the direc- 
tion of the donkey-stands. Being a thoroughly business man, and 
knowing that sucn orders were generally very excellent and exten- 
sive, Mr. Sparkler did not think it beneath his dignity to play the 
part of touter, but hurried forward to meet the young woman with a 
rapidity which showed that he was rather nervous lest anybody else 
should snatch the chance from him. 

The reason of Mr. Sparkler'n sudden departure was soon discovered 
bj his brother proprietors, and as they were all well acquainted with 
the girl from the school, a pang of jealousy passed through all their 
hearts, and the quiet of the lieath was disturbed by angry voices. 
In the heat of the moment, masters began to strike their boys for not 
1)eing on the look-out, and boys to squeal and abuse their masters for 
taking the law into their own hands. All Mr. Sparkler's movements 
vere watched with the greatest interest. He was seen to touch his 
liat with great politeness to the girl, and it was concluded, from his 
xes^ectfuf demeanour, that the expense of a first-rate job formed the 
•abject of conversation. 

** It's a good thirty donkeys at least," cried one owner, shaking 
liis whip at his boy, who had retired to a safe distance. 

It was in vain that preparations were set on foot to try and cut 
the ground from under Mr. Sparkler, for the herd of animals 
Imrned off towards the servant had scarcely been roused into a trot, 
l>efore Mr. Sparkler was seen returning, his countenance bo beaming 
irith inward satisfaction, that the four-legged deputation was orderea 
hack again, it being evident that every arrangement had been con- 
duded, and the job secured. 

The Hampsteiad donkey-masters, although they will fight amongst 
themselves K>r a sixpenny ride, and seem influenced by feelings of the 
deepest hatred when any business is on foot, are, nevertheless, an 
amiable and accommodating race of men, assisting each other on 
half-profits with the greatest cheerfulness when an order of any 
magnitude has to be executed. Hence, when Mr. Sparkler rejoined 
his friends with the announcement that eighteen donkeys were 
wanted at the ladies' school by one o'clock, he found no dimculty in 
lecuring long-eared steeds to that number. 

^ Here, you Fhil, you'll have to be one to go alons with this lot,'* 
md "Mxs Sparider, beginning his preparations ; " and mind old Indy 

v 
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Bubber is for the goTemesB, for she's a mortal fine woman, and takes 
a deal of carrying, so the gal telled me«" 

For at least half an hour every hand in Mr. Sparkler's employ- 
ment was hard at work, tidying up and arran^g saddles, so as to 
make the cavalcade look as respectable as possible. The patronage 
of the ladies' schools in the neighbourhood was very much sought 
ailter, for although the prices given were not high, still the orders 
were extensive, and came at a time in the day when business was ex- 
tremely slack. All the time that Mr. Sparkler was adorning his 
steeds, by hiding the ends of straps, stuffing straw under the saddles, 
or arranging the linen covering so as to hide, as much as possible, 
the faulty condition of his harness, he continued giving his directions 
to Pha. 

" Put one o' the young 'uns on Laura Smith," he said, ^ she's 
very tender on the back ; and keep your eye on Bobtail, or he'll be up 
to kicking, and breaking some oi their necks, if he have a chanee. 
And, Phil, mind you be particular civil to the girls' missus, and don't 
let's hear of your being up to your larks, getting any of the young 
'uns chucked off. You'd better let old One Eye go alongside of Gnsy 
Jane, or she'll be a lying down in the road, or some other wicious- 
ness." And as he spoke of the bad-hearted One Eye, he tapped her 
smaitly on the shoulder with his stick, to show that he disapproved 
of her general behaviour. '' Mind, too, Phil," he continued, '' tney'rs 
only out for two hours, and don't you go running their legs off, and 
knocking them up for their afternoon's work." 

Eighteen handsome donkeys, accompanied by five sluiced and 
combed boys, drew up, as the clock struck one, before the iron gates 
of Madame do Blanchard's establishment. Tbe effect was very im- 
posing, and everybody who passed stopped to admire the gaily attired 
stud, and to glance at tlie windows, where the young ladies, with 
their bonnets on, were impatiently peeping over the blinds, and gazing 
wistfully on the donkeys. The establishment gained great glory that 
day, and many were the praises uttered about the great affection 
Madame felt for her pupils, and her motherly treatment of them. 

Presently the doors of tlio academy opened, and out marched the 
young damsels, trying, by screwing up their little lips to the size of 
cherries, to look as serious as they could in the presence of their gover- 
ness, but every part of the face was laughing except the mouth. These 
attempts at solemnity were nearly choking some of the little misses, 
and making their faces as pink as rose-leaves. All the young ladies 
were dressed in tlieir best clothes, and looked very prim and pretty, 
with their smooth hair so neatly dressed and tucked behind the ears 
that it seemed a sad pity to derange it with galloping. Their little 
collars and cuffs, too, were so brilliantly white it was sorrowful to 
think how soon the dust would soil them. 

As they stood in the front garden — the prettiest flowers there, be 
it understood — the governess said there was a great deal too much 
chattering ; and we are sorry to have to relate that a little pushing 
and quarrelling occurred whilst the young ladies were being placed in 
their saddles. One Miss Wagbird — a terrible, wicked girX as the 
mistress called her — ^was orderea to write out '' Do not push !" one 
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hundred fames, m play hours, for disorderly conduct. Then one 
Miss Clara Marsh had to be severely reprimanded, and threatened 
with being sent back, for taking a violent prejudice against the 
Duke of Brunswick, whom she declared to be a dusty thing, with 
a sore on its buck. Another young lady — Miss Twining, who wore 
her hair down her back, and had dimples uuder her eyes — was rated 
for her affectation in pretending to be nervous when Sam Curt was 
helping her on to the saddle ; aud, worse than all, she showed some 
temper, asserting that she couldn't help it, for it tickled. Yet the 
governess preferred believing Master Curt's explanation of " It's her 
•kin's so creepy, ma'am. It itches in a moment." 

The governess^a fine, tall, thin woman, but inclined to wither — 
endeavoured to govern the young ladies in a half-military fiuihion, 
calling out their names in succession when it came to their turn to 
mount. There was a great deal of confusion caused by some of thq 
little misses putting the wrong foot in the stirrup, and a great deal 
of time was wasted in fidgeting about in the saddle to get comfortable, 
and in altering straps which were either too long or too short. If the 
mistress had not been a woman of great nerve she would never have 
been able to preserve order among her pupilsi Cries of '* Adone, 
Hary!" or, " Let me alone, Tilda!" evinced the unsettled condition 
of some of the scholars' minds. Others would grumble because their 
donkey was the worst of the lot, or because its knees were broken ; 
and one even took a strong prejudice against her steed because she 
said its eyes were full of flies. 

** Miss Smith, I'm ashamed of vou ! What are you about, Miss 
Collis ? Pull the other rein directly — where are you going to P Ar- 
range Tour dress, for goodness' sake, Miss Trelawny ; and take your 
ptrasoi out of that donkey's ear. Miss Simpson." 

There was one young lady — she could not have been older than 
fourteen — who caused more disturbance than all the school put toge- 
ther. Somehow or other, whenever Philip was about to lift her on 
the saddle, the donkey was sure to hop out of the way ; and as all the 
other young ladies laughed, it certainly did appear as if it was no 
accident. 

" Kick that patient animal again. Miss Crosier, and you shall be 
■ent back," at last called out the governess. 

What made the pupil's conduct look very black indeed was, that 
the very next attempt after this threat the young damsel was jumped 
On to the back with as little trouble as a circus-rider. 

When the cavalcade was mounted, the governess, with much di|^- 
^ity, took her seat on India Bubber ; and whilst she was doing so, it 
"Wa^ painful to hear the tittering which crackled among the pupils. 
She must have heard it, poor lady, for she blushed a deep ciunamon 
Qolour. 

Philip could not take his eyes off this Miss Crosier, for he had re- 
c^ognised in her the little girl who one day, when he was seated under 
^le avenue bv the heath side, had called him *' ce sal pettit garsong- 
1^** He dia not know what the words meant, but he had a half- 
^%otion that they were sliehtly complimentary, and had been spoken 
^ pity. Once he asked Swinging Fred what " ce sal pettit ganong- 

m2 
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la" meant, but Mr. Jackson, being unacquainted with tbe French 
language, had replied that he could not " tumble to it,'* and that it 
was a *' regular jawbreaker.'* So, as he was unable to obtain a trans- 
lation, Phil conteuted himself with his own notions on tbe Bubject, 
and felt convinced that the little lady was commiserating with his 
forlorn lot, and very thankful he felt for her sympathy. 

She had a wicked, pretty little face, that would have made any 
body like her. It is very dittioult to say whether her eyes left off 
laughing even when she was asleep, and how she ever managed to 
close them, with all those lashes about the lid, must be guessed at. 
She had the strange power, too, of working her eyebrows about, as a 
horse does its ears ; and if a fly happened to settle on her forehead, 
or her hair got out of its place, she would frown like the Saracen's 
Head on Ludgate-hill, though the next moment the semicircles were 
back on her forehead again, and very lovely to look at. The last time 
she returned home from the holidays her mamma wrote a letter to 
Madame de Blanehard requesting that Helen might never be permitted 
to go out in the sun without some covering to protect her skin ; and 
uobodv who has seen the pretty child could object to such a precau- 
tion, K)r her complexion is so clear that you can see the blue veins on 
her temples as distinctly as if she had traced them with cobalt, and 
even now there arc some half-dozen golden spangles of freckles, 
where the sun has caught her, on the top of her little nose, where 
the skin is extremely delicate and sparkles like a lily-leaf. 

The cavalcade moved along so slowly that this Miss Crosier did 
nothing but grumble at the pace, and ask Emma Twining, who waa 
next her, " When that old thing" — meaning, we are sorry to say, tlie 
governess — ** was going to let them gallop ?'* She was evidently 
a very rebellious young damsel, and far from settled in her mina. 
"Whenever the mistress called out, " Throw your shoulders back, 
iMiss Crosier, you're stooping dreadfully,*' the wicked child, far from 
feeling grateful for the kind reproof, as we should, only shook herself, 
and pouted, and her eyebrows moved about so rapidly with frowning, 
that it seemed as if they would never become round again. 

The cavalcade was going along very prettily, all the pupils holding 
themselves delightfully upright, and looking very solemn and lady- 
like, with the mistress in the rear, keeping a strict eye over them to 
see that there was no talking whilst they were passing through the 
town. But what did Miss Crosier care for the governess ? She was 
determined not to hold her tongue for anybody, but would speak as 
much as she liked, and to whom she liked. Now, Emma Twining 
was a much better-behaved young lady, and when the insurrectionary 
Helen whispered any question, the only reply she received was, 
"Don't— she's looking," or, "Don't — she'll hear us," or some such 
nervous repulse. 

So Helen called Emma " a disagreeable thing," and determined, ac 
there was nobody else to chat with, she would talk to the donkey-boy, 
Phil. But first of all, with a cunning far beyond her years, Bb( 
warned the lad not to look at her when he answered her questions 
but to keep his head straight in front of him, so that the 
might suspect nothing. 
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^ What's your xuune, hoj F" she asked. 

** Philip Merton, misB," was the reply. 

On hearing this she gave a laugh, which made the governess call 
out, " Fray be more st^dy, Miss Crosier !" but she £dn't seem to 
attend in the slightest degree to the warning, but continued the 
eonversatioD. 

" Merton !" she said, in an astonished tone ; " la ! what a curious 
thing ! my brother's name is Merton. I wonder if you're a rela- 
tion ?" and as she felt she must laugh, she pushed her bonnet-strings 
into her mouth. After a moment, she added: "Where do your 
parents live, boy ?*' 

" My mother's dead — the heavens be her bed !" was the sad reply. 
** I never saw my father, and I don't know where he is." 

The pretty maid was sorrowful when she heard tins answer. As 
if she was comparing the happiness of her lot with the misery of his, 
■he said : 

" Both my papa and mamma are alive. I have a brother, beside, 
who is an officer in the army." 

Another cry of, " No talking. Miss Crosier," came from the go- 
▼emess. 

After a moment, when she thought the governess's suspicions were 
allayed, the simple child asked, " Shouldn't you like to see your 
father f" 

The boy, forgetting the warning she had given him, looked up in 
her face, and answered sorrowfully, " I would walk miles even to see 
where he was buried, if I knowed the spot. I have been told he was 
a gentleman, but even if he was the poorest man li^dng, I'd crawl on 
my hands and knees — ay, hundreds ot miles — if I knowed where to see 
his face." 

Here the conversation dropped, for Helen, who was a gentle- 
hearted girl for all her laughin<^, seeing with what earnestness Pliilip 
had spoken, began to upbraid herself for having unconsciously 
wounaed his feelings. When she heard Emma Twining sigh and 
mutter, in her rich, soft voice, " Poor boy !" Helen took it as a rebuke 
for her thoughtlessness, and whispered back, excusingly, " I did not 
mean to hurt him, dear." 

The dreams and fancies that used to fill the lad's mind even when 
he was a mere infant at the pauper school — the strange ideas to 
which he had often, as he lay on the grass with his face turned up to 
the clouds, sought to give shape and truthfulness, again came rising 
to his brain. He seemed to have forgotten that anvbody was near 
him, and walked along in a kind of somnambulic condition, talking to 
himself aloud : " They never would tell me anything about her ; no, 
not even nurse wouldn't. If she was a lady, as that Miss Perriman 
said she was, where was the harm of my knowing it p Of course I 
ought to know. They ought to tell me everything. I can't even see 
her when 1 want to, because they wouldn't tell me what she was like. 
I dream of Sam Curt and a lot of others, but I can't dream of her, 
and all through them." 

For the next few moments not a fault had the mistress to find with 
Uias Merton's behayiour, for the little donkey-boy's soliloquy had 
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For two or three days after this memorable academic ezpediiioSf 
Philip was so wrapt in thought that his bearing towards his com- 
paniona seemed haughty and distant, and in retaliation it was resolved 
the nickname of " my nobs" should henceforth be conferred upon 
liim. Whenever he appeared on the heath the boys used to grin 
at him, and shout out '' my nobs," in full chorus. He did all he 
could to try and convince his friends that he was not proud, but 
peusive ; yet he met with no success. He tried to silence their evil 
tongues by lending them money, but though they were civil enough 
until the monetary transaction was completed, yet no sooner had the 
coin changed hands than once more he became " my nobs." Even 
sharing his food with his enemies did not soften their hearts. 

If Phil was thoughtful and abstracted, and did not talk and minglo 
with the other boys as he had formerly done, it was not, as they 
thought, because he had suddenly given way to pride, but for a 
far deeper reason. What on earth was a poor donkey-boy to bo 
proud of? 

He was continually thinking over tlie words little Helen Crosier 
had spoken. He would say to himself, "What a curious thing 
that her brother's name should be Merton as well as mine! She 
said she wondered if I was a relation, but she was only laughing at 
me. Yet everybody used to say my mother had been a lady. Only 
fancy if we was actually relations!" And this idea would torment 
him until it monopolised all his time and thought. 

Perhaps whilst he was in the midst of his aspiring meditations, 
the other lads would gather round him and begin taunting ^mj 
nobs" for having withdrawn from their society, and as he had made 
no secret of the supposed respectability of his parents, they never 
failed to allude with the bitterest sarcasm they were capable of to the 
subject of his illustrious descent. 

IJe and tl)e other boys were one afternoon bathing in the pond by 
the Kilburn fields, when a direct set upon Phil was made by the 
satirical young rogues. Nothing was addressed directly to him, but it 
was evident that he was intended to hear all tnat was said.' He 
clenched his teeth together very tightly as he heard one ask " Wl»ethcr 
it was true that * nob's' fatherhacl once been King of Englana bcfcro 
he took to keeping an oyster - stall ?" and his muscles tie^t^ed 
when another replied, as soon as the laughter i|pd t'ubsidedTijfve 
heard * my nob's' mother was a heiress, and married the dandy Tfiga'-. 
meat man." . s 

In despair of being able to put an end to these annoyances by any 
pacific means, Philip uttered the tremendous threat that " The very " 
next person who insulted him should receive such a drubbing as 
should ensure civility for years to come." Now donkey-boys are 
notoriously brave, and will never allow anything like intimidation. 
Tlie consequence was, that Piiil had scarcely spoken his big words 
before Bill Kurney, one of Slopman's boys, shouted back in defiance, 
"If you want to* light, * my nobs,' here's for you," and into the 
wat^r he leapt. 

Now began the horrors of war. First they skirmished about^ 
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ipkshing each otber with water, until at last the sayage Merton 
waded towards his oppoDent with clenched fists, whilst the deter^ 
mined Kurney, daring to the last, hissed and shouted out, " My 
nobs !*' as if he was singing his war-song. They ducked each other 
unmercifully, wrestling as well as their wet arms would let them. 
Sometimes they held each other's heads under water until the bub- 
bles of their breath came to tlic surface as rapidly as the gas in soda 
water. Then, black in the face, and panting, they would rise to 
wipe the moisture from their eyes, and prepare for another tussle. 
Philip's rage made him stubborn, and gained him the \'ictory, for 
though he was sometiaies nearly suffocated, he would giye no signs 
of his discomfiture, whilst Kuniey no sooner found himself over- 
whelmed by difficulties than he roared out at the top of his yoice, 
"Murder, murder, help ! I'm getting drownded !" 

At last it was determined by the lookers-on that the scene of the 
combat should be changed from the water to the dry land, and both 
combatants, who had apparently had enough of the nautind engage- 
ment, willingly assented to the proposal. Whilst the boys were 
slipping ou their clothes. Jack Burt remarked to a friend of his, " I 
never saw two such hard ones ; Fliil's as tou^h as cow beef." 

** Tea," joined in Snorting Sam, " but if Kurney holds his head up 
I don't believe he'll get the worst of it now." Sam Curt never did 
like Phil much. Perhaps he was a little jealous of him. 

Whilst the boys were dressing, they continued crowing at each 
other like a couple of game cocks, threatening to inflict all sorts of 
injuries. Whilst menacing each other, they adopted the slang in 
fashion among donkey-boys, so that their threats, though very fearful 
to their understanding, had rather a comic meaning to tne uninitiated. 
Philip intimating that, as soon as he had put on his trousers, he would 
blacken Bill's eyes, roared out, " Wait till I've togged my 'round-the- 
kouses,' and then I'll cook your ' mince-pies' for you." 

To this Kurney retorted, " I'll have yer down on * the last card of 
your pack' as s^on as I've laced my ' German flutes' " — meaning 
tiiereby that when his hoots were arranged he would throw Philip 
On his hack, 

••You won't know your Mump o' lead' when I've finished with 
JoUy** cried Merton, referring to his antagonist's head, 
^ -^ I'U smash your * glass case,' and damage your * north and south,' " 
Soared Bill, referring to the face and mouth of his opponent. 

In this curious language did they defy each other, speaking of the 

jaw as a ''jackdaw," calling an arm a " five-acre farm, and terming 

% nose an " I suppose," and in fact never making use of the word 

"they intended, but employing in its stead some expression which 

rhymed with it. 

When the young urchins did begin to fight, they had a very terri- 
Ue set-to, and hurt each other as much as ever they could, but it 
liappened most providentially that their limbs were not so powerful 
as their rage, or they must have knocked each other to atoms. 
Whilst they were sparring up to each other, Phil would cry out, 
pasdonately, " My mother mamed a dandy dogs'-meat man, did she F" 
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or, ^ My father was King of England, was he?" and then mah head 
fint at hia enemy, who, determined not to be intimidated, would growl 
back in defiance, *' Yes, ' my noba,' that's the exact state of things." 

They fought long enough, however, for each of them to discoyer 
that they were very well matched, and for the future it would be 
more prudent to remain friends instead of foes. So Phil allowed Mr. 
Kumey from that day to call him, behind his back, " My nobs,^' and 
never afterwards was Bill heard to threaten young Merton either 
with "punching his lump of lead,'' or "throwing out his five-acre 
farm," or " stopping Phil s jackdaw with a crack on hia north sud 
south." 

You may be sure that Phil never forgot the promise the little 
school-girl made bim. When Thursday came, he seated himself on 
the wooden railings near Jack Straw's Castle, and he passed the 
morning as contentedly as a parrot on its percli. He listened for the 
roll of carriage wheels, and kept bis eyes moving in every direction so 
as to be the first to discover when a certain piiik muslin dress should 
come fluttering down the road. He was iu a dreadful state of anxiety 
lest any other boy should speak to her before him. 

Many times when a carriage passed did he rush into the road and, 
at the peril of getting run over, peep into the comfortable interior, 
hoping to catch sight of the little lady's bright face. He had made 
up his mind that her papa must keep an equipage, for he had noticed 
that Miss Helen was the only girl in the school who had a gold watch 
and chain. His greatest fear was, that he should be ordered out with 
any donkeys, and so miss the damsel. He let Sam Curt go out three 
times running, and although it was a good sixpence out of his pocket, 
yet he never thought of tliat, but was only glad to shuffle the job off 
to some one else. 

" I don't know why I should like her," he thought. " She ain't 
half so pretty as Bertha, for her eyea is always laughing and making 
fun, but sister's has such a fond look in them, they wouldn't frighten 
a bird away. I suppose it's because she said something about my 
being a relation, though she was only larking." 

The afternoon was passing rapidly, and yet he was still on the look- 
out, though he was getting rather tired and impatient at being made 
a fool of, as he called it. Several times he had complained to a brick 
wall close by, asking the solid masonry, " AVhy did she say she was 
coming if she wasn't ?" Often and often he would run to have a look at 
the hotel clock, making up his mind he would give her a quarter of an 
hour longer, and if she didn't come by that time there was an end of 
the; matter, lie was, indeed, so doubtful about seeing her, that he 
had even tossed up some halfpence to see how his luck stood, but the 
hope was so strong within him that, although he lost live times out of 
six, he philosophically refused to believe in that method of diNdna- 
tion. 

At Icngtli, just as he was on the verge of despair, and had raised 
his closed fist preparatory to uttering some dreadful imprecation on 
the bonnet of the unconscious school-girl, he heard a voice close to 
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kim^ wluch made him jump off his rail with the vigour of a grasa- 
hopper. 

''This is the little 007 with the same name as yours, Merton,'* 
cried Helen, the owner of the Toice. " How do you do, little Mer- 
ton P I'ye hrought big Merton to see you.*' And then she began to 
laugh and nod &r hcuul alternately to Phil and a tall young centle- 
man, with a dropping moustache, who had fixed his glass in his eye 
and was examining Ms namesake. He did not seem pleased with the 
inspection, for he said nothing, but let his ^lass fall, and then moved 
his brows about as if he was getting them ng;ht again after frowning. 

It was evident that the old gentleman with the tawny, unbleach^ 
face, that seemed hard as if it had been carved in bees'-wax, was Miss 
Helen's papa, for she held his long thin hand in hers, and seemed 
very happy to be by his side. This old gentleman, although he was 
trying to smile, looked very severe, for his Matures were not flexible, but 
seemed tough and hard as saddle leather, and bis expression was more 
as if he had a nasty taste in his mouth than anything else. His cold 
eyes, with wrinkles starting in every direction like the cracks in 
starred glass, made Phil feel uncomfortable when they looked at him. 
The boy, too, could not help noticing the gentleman seemed to have 
lost his lips, for there was no red edging to the mouth, but it closed 
as a slit in an orange would. He was dressed in black, and was 
solemn and heavy as a hulk, with just one dab of white, like ar port- 
hole, where the shirt showed above the waistcoat. Indeed, Phil half 
wished that this old gentleman had not come with his little daughter. 

'' So this is the little fellow, is it F" said papa. ^ Come, sir, you 
must be kind enough to let us have your best donkey, to give this 
young lady a ride." 

'' ^en, if you'll take my word for it, have Light Heart, the best as 
ever carried a saddle," answered Phil, starting off to fetch the vaunted 
animaL 

The big Merton laughed affectedly at the little Merton*s earnest 
manner. He was a very handsome young fellow, despite a certain 
languid expression, which gave you an idea that he was ready for bed- 
time. The keys of a piano were not more regular than his teeth, and 
his nose was as a^uilme as a ratchet cut. As for whiskers, his were 
BO bushy birds might have built in them, and on his chin was a tuft 
nearly as big as a rabbit's tail. He was not dressed in black, but 
wore a shawl-pattemed waistcoat, and his blue coat was thrown back 
over his shoulders as open as folding-doors. He seemed very mildly 
happy, and proud of being able to keep his eye-glass fastened under 
his ej^ebrow, though it gave him somewhat the appearance of an owl 
bHnd of one eye. 

There was a third gentleman present, who was evidently a French- 
man, for whenever he addressed the big Merton he called him ** Mon 
cher Mareton,*' and gesticulated like a preacher. He had shaved off 
his whiskers, but you could still trace their shape by a bluish granu- 
lar stain. His heavy moustache had been clipped over his mouth as 
regularly as thatch over a cottage window, and he had the faculty of 
lathing instantaneously and stopping as quickly. One or two 
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donkey-boys, who were watching him, were astounded at the sice of 
his ears, wnich stood out like handles on each side of his deanly- 
shaved face. In his moments of polite merriment, his round, smooth 
countenance became dimpled and nobbed by the forcing up of the 
cheeks. Whoever his tailor was, he understood the art of cuttiog 
trousers, though his coat fitted his plump body too much like a pud- 
ding-bag, and r hil at one time thought he wore stays. 

This foreign gentleman also seemed to be very good-natured, for 
when Bedpml Jack recommeDded him to have a donkey as well as 
the young lady, he laughed till he had to wipe his forehesd, and told 
Helen that her friends the boys were *' des gamirn and treM dr^let, 
and wanted to make a donkey of him, he should think, ha ! ha!** 

He made one observation, which was very curious. He pointed 
out to his friends that FhiVs face was not at all like that of an £ng* 
lish boy's, for the features were too round and formed, and in feict re- 
sembled those of the children in his own country. He even went so 
far as to ask the lad whether either of his parents was an etranger. 

There is no sensation more annoying than feeling certain you liATe 
seen a face before, and yet being unable to call to mind the when and 
the where. Philip was turning over all the leaves in his memory, 
endeavouring to satisfy himself where he had seen the big Merfeon 
before. He remembered the face as distinctly as he did the statue at 
Channg-cross. Later in the day the mystery was cleared up, and in 
the languid youth Phil recognised one of the officers who, one night 
in the Hay market, when he (Phil) was a crossing-sweeper, had or- 
dered the l)uck to throw mud at Nurse Hazlewood. 

" I wish I dare send a stone at him,** thought little M erton. 

They strolled along as far as Highgate, chatting and talking toge- 
ther, papa never addressing the French gentleman without a great 
show of courtesy, and pompously calling him Monsieur le Colonel 
(only he pronounced it Mussu). The foreign oiFicer also behaved 
with excessive politeness, and whenever he spoke to the languid 
youth, called him " mon ami Mareton," or " moii cber capitaine.** 
Indeed, it was truly delightful to witness the glosay elegance of 
manner all the gentlemen displayed. Even laughing little Helen 
herself felt awed by their imposing conduct, for as slie afterwards 
told Emma Twining, it was like being in school again. It did 
not make much impression on Phil though, but he walked quietly 
along, leading the donkey, and never opened his mouth unless it was 
to check symptoms of frivolity on the part of Light Heart by such 
exclamations as " No, you don't, you hussey !" or " Steady, you 
warmint !** to bring her back to a sense of her servitude. 

Presently the old gentleman, who was apparently fond of inquiring 
into the condition of the lower orders, a^ked Phil, in a condescend- 
ingly kind tone of voice, such questions as *' How many donkeys his 
master had, and how much the bovs made at the business ?** He also 
called the boy " his young friend.'* 

He listened with the greatest attention as Phil replied: 

" Well, there's eleven masters altogether, and mine — which is 
Sparker by name — has got six donkeys, and one on 'em he wouldn't 
take 4tl. for. He had another first-rater as we called Lord Cocktail, 
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but Bho was drowned last winter in the Yale of Health — got on the 
ice under the hedge for warmth, and the thaw came, and in she went, 
and then the frost came again, and regular potted her. He gave over 
3/. for her, for donkeys is wonderful scarce. You can't look at one 
under fifty shillings. As for what he earns," he continued, remem- 
bering the second portion of the question, '' that's according to what 
we brings home. If it's a good day, we get maybe three shillings, 
or if it's a bad one, only eighteen pence, perhaps ; but we depends most 
upon what gentlefolks give us," he added, giving the old gentleman a 
strong hint. 

" And I hope you're a good boy, and don't use bad language, but 
go to church regularly, eh ?" continued Mr. Crosier, senior. 

Philip, who every Sunday had to fetch an old lady home in a Bath 
chair when divine service was over, answered without hesitation that 
he nevei> missed attending church unless it was very wet, which, of 
course, was perfectly true. The quarrels he had lately had with his 
companions seemed to have greatly influenced the description he gave 
of the deplorable and benighted condition of the other donkey-boys. 
He was evidently avenging himself by slandering them. 

" They never goes near a church," said Phil, " unless it's to play at 
' chuck and toss' on the tombstones ; and there's one boy, of the 
name of Bill Kumey, he's got the awfullest foul mouth for swearing 
you ever came near. You'd wonder his teeth wasn't blighted and 
turned black in his head with the words he uses. You shall hear him 
when we get back." 

If Captain Merton Crosier had been by himself, he would have been 
sure to burst out laughing at this last speech, but the stern-looking 
father evidently was a great restraint on the son's conduct, and as 
Mr. Merton, senior, was muttering, ** This is sad, very sad," Mr. 
Kerton, junior, thought it more prudent to appear deeply a£9icted by 
the terrible account. 

'' Never use bad language, my young friend," said the papa, ex* 
hortingly. 

" I never do, sir, only to the donkeys," answered Phil, putting on a 
look of innocence. 

" But why swear at all ?" urged the kind gentleman. " You will 
tell me that it gives force to your language. You will say that it 
ensures obedience through fear ; but since it is only the sound of your 
^oice, and not the words, that these animals obey, what need is there 
for you to blaspheme when a shout would answer as well ? Bo you 
imderstand, my young friend ?" 

Here the little lady, coming to Phil's defence, said, 
** You mustn't scold him, papa. Bemember, I told you he never 
liad any parents to watch over him." 

Everybody stared at Phil with curiosity. The French officer ap- 
peared quite overcome vnth sympathy, and cried out, " Pauvre mou- 
tard !" and the English one looked knowing, as if he suspected tliat 
the boy had been gammoning his sister. The solemn Mr. Crosier, senior, 
shook his head, and asked, 

" Are both your parents dead P" 

" My mother's dead," replied Phil. ** She went away before I can 
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''No, I can't say I eTer did hear of sach a name; but theie'saboy 
on the heath as is called Volby, if you think he'd suit you." 

What should have made the French colonel start and fall back, as 
if somebody had suddenly called out his name ? On the cards he 
earned in his pocket was engraved " Le Colonel Victor Baudin Hat- 
taplan, du 11* L^er." Then what should he care for such a person 
as Yautnn ? And when the papa took out his pocket-book to write 
down the name of the workhouse where Philip had passed his infancy, 
why did this French officer keep on repeating to himself, " St. Lazarus 
Union," as if he was afraid of forgettmg the address ? 

What will not people do for a few hours' pleasure P There were 
two maid-servants living in a big white house on the right-hand side 
of the heath — where the ivy on the wall stands out like a portico, so 
that when it rains the cows will go there for shelter — and these 
twQ poor girls would get up at four o'clock in the morning for what ? 
— ^to have a donkey ride. They had got their long day's work before 
them, and anybody would fancy that every moment of sleep would be 
of consequence to give them strength for the day's labour, but merely 
for the pleasure of sitting upon a donkey's back, and feeling it move 
along with them, they did not mind rising betimes, before any of the 
&mily were stirring. They would go to Phil overnight, and coax 
him to be waiting round the comer, and as the clock struck four they 
would come out of the back garden gate, and be off on the romp. It 
was not a bad job for Philip, although it did come rather too early in 
the morning, for when they returned back again at six, they would 
give the boy such a big bundle of bread and meat that he had no oc-* 
easion to buy any more food for that day at least. They never met 
with anybody during such rides, unless it was old Tom Pugh, the 
water-carrier, who, striding his tub on wheels like a temperance Bac- 
chus, sat looking at his white horse, whose wabbling ears dangled 
about almost as loosely as the pails swinging behind the vehicle. 

" Good morning, Tom," the girls would cry out. " Don't you tell 
you saw us, or we'll beat you as black as a cmder." 

While Philip was galloping these girls across the heath, he saw 
Bomething lying on the ground, and as the donkey-boys are always 
on the look-out for treasure, the moment Phil saw this something, he 
dropped his stick as if accidentally, as an excuse for lagging behind, 
and returning to fetch it, picked up a purse. 

Judging from human nature, ana having closely watched the man- 
ners and habits of infants of a tender age, we have come to the con- 
clusion that honesty is entirely a matter of education, and is no more 
an instinct bom in us than forgiving your enemy, or eating with a 
fork. Now, as the education of donSey-driving boys may be safely 
quoted at n»7, much honesty cannot be expected of them, and even if 
it was, the expectation would most certainly be disappointed. When 
Bam Curt one day picked up a gold snuff-box, ne never for one 
moment thought it might possioly belong to somebody, but jerking it 
bastOy among some femSi ne marked the spot well| and fetohed the 
tnaRixe at night 
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As there was not a soul to be seen stirring on the heath, Philip did 
not think it worth while to take any such precaution with his god* 
send, but with a clown's rapidity slipped it into his pocket, thinking 
to himself ** the early bird catches the early worm," and a very pretty 
worm too. He was all impatience until the two servant girls had re- 
turned home again, for his fingers were itching to open the clasp and 
peep into the interior. He was quite astonished at his good fortune, 
for it was along that very road that he had passed on the previoas 
evening when he was escorting the little school-girl. He relt sure 
the purse was not there then, or he must have seen it. When the ride 
was over he did not wait to take the donkeys back to the stand, but 
sought out some very secluded spot and took out the treasure. 

"It's a first-rate looking^ thing," he thought to himself, "and 
must have gold in it. If there are only a few shillings, however, I 
shan't mind." 

When he opened it, the features of his face relaxed with astonish- 
ment, and he flung the purse away vrith disappointment. There was 
not a single coin in any of its pockets. The only thing he could find 
was an old doubled-up card, with " Viscount Ascot" printed in minute 
letters in the centre and surmounted by an imposing crest. 

He could not help exclaiming in disgust, " A viscount, and not ft 
farthing ! Why I'm as good a viscount as he is ! Call hisself a 
nobleman, and not carry even such a thing as a pint of beer about 
him ! If that's your aristocracy, why a donkey-boy's a king — ^that's 
aix. 

There was a certain stout foreigner with a thick moustache who 
would have given Phil a golden sovereign to have regained that 
purse, although there was not even a farthing in the pockets : but how 
was the boy to know that. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

CAPTAIN MKRTON CROSIER AT IIOMS. 



With a handsome allowance from hia father, and sick leave of 
absence from his regiment, Captain Crosier leads the happiest life of 
any man in London, lie has capital rooms in Harley-street. He 
has bargained for a latch-key, and every morning of his life his break- 
fast is brought up to him in bed. 

If the stern papa, who has just come up from Swanborough to 
settle some business in town, had the least idea that his son was such a 
dissipated young dog, it would have caused him not only to feel great 
parental grief, but also to diminish, by at least one half, the cheques 
that every three months were paid in to Captain Merton's account. 
But whilst the " governor" is stopping at Biddle's Hotel in Brook- 
street, the son is on his best behaviour, and conducts himself with tha 
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decorum of a bishop. lie bewails in private, to a few intimate friends, 
what a dreadful bore it is to him to dc always bothering about with 
the old gentleman, and com plains of the slow hotel dinners, and 
being doomed to drink glass for glass from the one bottle of port. 
But, ns he says, ** one must be civil to one's own father, you know." 

When Captain Crosier dines and spends the evening with his 
parent, he rings for his hat and gloves as the clock strikes half-past 
teUy apologising for his early departure by saying, " I'm sorry to 
leave you so soon, sir ; but I'm on sick leave, and eleven o'clock is 
my time for bed." Then the father, delighted to see such prudence 
in bis boy, mutters to himself, " I'm glad to see Merton so steady and* 
careful,'* and shakes his hand almost with gratitude.for such exemplary 
conduct. But, instead of bending his steps towards Harley-street, 
Captain Crpsier lights his cigar, ond saunters towards the Hay market, 
there to mingle with choice spirits like himself, and pass the night in 
visiting the saloons and night-houses, until he has spent all the money 
in his pocket but just sufficient to pay for his cab home. It is his 
boast that he was never yet so *' cut" but what he could, after a little 
fencing with the keyhole, open the street-door for himself. 

The captain has been fortunate in finding such excellent apartments, 
for they have all the convenience of chambers, without their solitude. 
He seems to do just as he likes in the house. Sometimes, when he 
comes home at four o'clock in the morning, he will begin to play the 
piano, but no complaints are over made about the unreasonable hour 
of the performance, although the captain, at such times, generally 
presses down both pedals, and his touch, if not musically correct, is, 
nowever, both brilliant and powerful. The handsomest piece of 
furniture in the room is decidedly a tulip-wood cabinet for holding 
cigars. There are only one or two chairs, which it is not safe to 
nt down upon, and the carpet, which was ouce very handsome, would 
have a cheerful effect still if the captain and his friends did not 
roill beer on the white parts and tread cigar-ashes in the dark ones. 
The walls had a more furnished look' when the dissipated lodger 
first came, but he insisted upon having the three-quarter portrait of 
the late Mr. Bullunty, by Tomeston, removed from the chamber, 
giving as a reason, that whenever he returned home at night the head 
used to stare at him. He threatened that if it was not taken away 
he should be forced to smash the masterpiece. 

About twelve o'clock in the day. Captain Crosier, with his dress- 
ing-gown on, throws himself upon the sofa, ready to receive any 
fnends that may drop in upon him. In they come, one after another, 
Fred Tattenham and Tom Oxendon, both calling out lustily for bitter 
ale, then Charley Sutton to borrow a clean collar and a razor, and 
after a time le Colonel Victor Baudin Kattaplan, who makes himself 
BO thoroughly at home that, without being invited, he helps himself 
to a cigar, and sends clouds of smoke down his nose, as he exclaims, 
"Dese cigar is capital, mon cher, but dey wants to be kep." 

" How did you manage Oaks last night, after I went away," aska 
the captain. 

" We put him in a cab, and sent him home," answers Fred Tatten- 
ham ; " I never saw a fellow so utterly done up." 

K 
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" I wonder what's become of Tom Garden," inquires Charlej 
Sutton. 

" Oh, he's gone to Boulogne, or the Bench," suggested his friend 
Tattenham. " Where did you disappear, colonel," he adds, after a 
time, turning to the Frenchman. 

" We play at dearie till breakfast-time," is the answer. 

" Then you haven't been to bed ?" inquires the captain. 

" Ma foi, non. I never care to sleep ;" and he smiles as if he 
thought everybody was saying, "What an extraordinary man he 
is !" He is asked if he won, and he shrugs his shoulders in replv, 
that being a kind of answejr which can be taken either way, although, 
if the truth must be told, the colonel seldom loses at cards, although 
he generally plays high. 

Whilst Captain Crosier is li6;hting his cigar, a sudden thought 
strikes him. He says between the whiffs, ^ Ob, I've had such a jolly 
letter from Viscount Ascot, saying that he can't go to the prize-fight 
on Monday." As he is rather proud of his aristocratic friend, he 
takes this letter from his pocket and reads it aloud : 

'' ' Bbab Cbosieb, — A hundred thanks, but I'm engaged, though 
I'd give pounds to be with you. You must be the bearer of my 
apologies to our different friends. Yours, &c., 

« ' Ascot.' " 

When he has finished reading, he throws the letter do¥m on tho 
table, adding, " Isn't that like the old fellow — short and jolly ?" 

Le Colonel Victor Baudin Battaplan, du 11* Leger, says, " The 
style is quite Anglais," and picks up the note. Whilst the others 
are chatting, he appears to be making quite a study of the hand- 
writing. The words wliich seem to interest him most are " hundred," 
" pounds," and " bearer." Tho signature of the noble lord he appa- 
rently admires excessively, for he twists the paper about, and peers 
into it with extraordinary curiosity. When he puts the note down 
atrain, he gives a hasty glance round the room, as if to see if his 
actions have been noticed, and then, finding nobody had paid the 
least attention to what he was doing, he slips the epistle under a book, 
and assuming his most careless manner, walks up and down the room 
with his hands in his pockets. lie is in such excellent spirits, and 
laughs and jokes with so much vivacity, that it is impossible to believe 
that he has been up all night. All the fellows agree that the French 
are a wonderful people and never seem to be tired of amusing them- 
selves, but as the colonel says, " He has passed too many sleepless 
nights encamped in de plains of Algeria to feel epuised with a 
little card-playing." When he is asked to tell some of the French 
stories, he makes the young fellows shout again with his wit, ami, 
indeed, we regret deeply that we cannot introduce some of his capital 
anecdotes into these pages, only sometimes gentlemen in the army 
meet with adventures that are not exactly fitted for the ears of 
civilians. 

When the Colonel Victor Baudin has concluded his little perform- 
ance, the chatting again commences. 
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""Aoy of you feilowa goiog to Creaay'ti pnrty ?" j 
ttltton. 

n't stand their slierry," mutters Tom Oxendon. 
^ The Creasy girls are pretty," remarks another, uffectedly. 
"1 like Julm, tlie youngest — aheia the bost of tlio batch," murmurs 
le captain ; and then, looking up at the ceiling, lie adda, " Tliu little 
Bvil aquet'Eed my liand wliilst I was dancing with her." 
''"\ie windows were open, and Fred Tattouhntn had been Bmnklng a 
r on the bnlcony, lie seemed very busily engnged watohiug the ~- 
W opposite, storiug up at oue of the upper wiudDwa so earueatly. 
t Charley Sutton calla out, " What tlie deuoe is Fi'ed up Ui i" 
m made everybody else want to know what liaa eo interested iht^ir 
lend, and in a body they darted towards the balcony. 
**" e apartiiientB of tlie gallaut Captain Crosier were exactly in front 
e excoilent brick-built tenement of which Miaa Tomsey held tlie - 
Following tho direction of Mr. Tattenham'a up-turned face, 
rjbody discovered the reason why the sly Fred preferred loun^jing 
'he balcony. At one of the upper windows sat Bertha, doing - 
Ittwtirk, and looking so innocent and beautiful it made you Lhiiik 
r of the world to look nt her. 

..uHojr Sutton gaveTatti'iiham a tremendous alnp on thebsclt, and 
I, "Yon dog! 1 thougliL tbcre waa a woman aomewliere!" All 
ler feilowa bad Bomcthiiig to say to the detected dclinouent, aud 
d successinn he was either poked in the side, or jocularly termed 
R scoundrel" or a " villain," but which terms, although lliey have a 
_ nh sound, had really a complimentary meaning, and wore uiti.'oded 
b refer to the gay Lothario's usual gallantry aud great alTectiau liir 
e fomal«> aox. 

B litilo girl wna stitching away quite unconscious of the commo- 

a tlie liad caused on the other side of the way. If she cmld hnv-n 

d the Icaat idea tbat five men were staring at her, and watching oil 

r utions, you must not imagine that site would have remained by 

t Open w indow. No ; in less than a minute she would have jumped 

f her cbair, and, bluahiug as red as the cherry ribband round her 

:, titve retired into the dark recesa of the room, where most likely 

9 would have muttered something about impudent feilowa, au'd 

a woriting aguiu. There waa not a more moilesi; or better hour ted 

□ Hnrlcy-street than Bertha, but nothing annoyed her more than 

g aturcd at. 

, Thousands of times had Captain Crosier seen her working at that 

'Endow before, and he knew as well as posaible how easily the girl 

K driven away, because oue morning he had ventured to give a 

im I" in the hopes of makiug her louk at him, and captivating her 

h his good looka. But as tho only effect his " hem 1" had was tu 

o tho girl away, he had never repeated the eiperiment. Of an 

ternoon, whenever Berths took her seat by the window, the c^ip- 

I uatinl practice waa to half conceal himself behind the uhitits 

ing-roum curtains, and watch the girl through his opera-glass. 

• would remain for hours enjoying himself in thia manner. Ho hud 

nfesecd to Lord Oakes t.luit there was " a Httle devil of a witt'li in ' 

> atreet on whom he waa quito spooney," Ho became quite angry 
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when Charley Sutton, in the exuberance of his high enjojineDty ex- 
pressed his intention of whistling to " the little thing" so as to see 
what kind of a face she had. 

It happened most conveniently that Captain Crosier was the pos- 
sessor of three opera-glasses, which, on the impulse of the moment, 
he produced. Whenever his friends came to see him, he did all he 
oould to amuse them. The telescope which it was his custom to take 
to the sea-side with him was offered to and accepted by Tom Oxen- 
don, and £hen did these wild young gentlemen proceed to examine the 
unconscious Bertha as deliberately as if she had been a dancer at the 
Opera. 

How pretty the innocent child looked with her head bent down 
over her work, and her white face shining with a soft, pearly lustre 
against the dark interior of the room. Her hair was of a rich 
autumnal brown, and her neck being arched forward, exposed to view 
the thick coil circling at the bock of the head, which, it it had been 
undone, must have reached down to her knees at least. How many 
ladies would have given the last ten years of their lives to have had 
such hair as that ! But Bertha wore her glory without any attempt 
at display, the rich glossy bands being plainly smoothed down over 
her temples, and, crossing to the back, hiding all of the ear but the 
little cherry end. 

These beauties did the gentlemen discover in less time than it has 
taken us to relate them. They declared Bertha to be so pretty that 
she amply repaid the exertion of looking at her. Eacn oue en- 
deavoured to be the first to point out some new charm, and a kind of 
race of discoveries commenced. 

" These are capital glasses, Merton," said Fred Tattenham, peering 
so intently that his face was screwed up as if he had the sun in his 
eyes. " I can actually see the creases in her plump, creamy little 
throat." 

After everybody had noticed these creases, Charley Sutton ex- 
claimed, " The little darling! I wish I could see her eyes. Ain't they 
rather goggly, Merton ?" 

** If you mean large — yes," answered the captain ; " as large as a 
fawn's, and as gentle." 

" If she had ten thousand pounds I'd marry her," volunteered Mr. 
Sutton ; and after a second he added, " Ah ! I'd do it for eight thou- 
sand — down !" • 

The Frenchman, who had been having a peep at the girl, deter- 
mined, as everybody seemed to admire her so much, to be original, 
and differ from the general obinion. So he said, with indifference, 
" Yase, she is varry well, my dear fellows, but in Paris I could show 
you tousands like her, and viith pltis d* esprit in the face." 

This so enraged Fred Tattenham, that his patriotism was roused, 
and he answered, very rudely, " Then I wish I'd known you when I 
was in Paris, colonel, for I never saw a pretty woman all the time I 
was there." 

But Victor Baudin merely shrugged his shoulders in reply, as if i 
were a loss of time to argue with one so blind. 

Everything that poor Bertha did was noticed with great exactnesi*^ 
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A lock of hair shorter than the rest was seen to flutter on her fore- 
head, and everybody watched the rebellious curl with absorbing in- 
terest. 

" I wish she'd give it to me," sighed Oxendon ; " Fd have a pocket- 
handkerchief marked with it." 

By-aud-by Bertha raised Ijer hand and scratched the end of her arm, 
wliich was obviously tickling. 

" Let me do that for you, dear," muttered Fred Tattenham, speak- 
ing at the girl. 

How long these gentlemen would have remained looking throiigli 
their opera-glasses and telescope was uncertain, but when Bertna 
suddenly rose from her chair and disappeared there was a cry of regret 
from them all, and a discussion was commenced as to whether she 
would come back again. 

The Frenchman burst out laughing. " My dear enfanta^^ he re- 
marked, shaking his head, "do you fancy she not know that you 
looking at her? I tell you she know. That is the way with your 
froides Anglaises, It is prudery, not what you call modesty." 

If ladies could occasionally overhear the conversations that take 
place at these bachelor meetin<;s, no doubt their opinions of man's 
character would be greatly altered. In the sanie way, if it were 
possible to gain admission to any of those friendly chats that take 
place between 3'oung ladies, what a flood of light it would let in upon 
tlie mysteries of the female heart. 

As Bertha did not return to her chair, the gentlemen grew tired of 
staring up at the window for nothing, and again adjourned to the 
room to smoke and drink bitter ale. The first thing Fred Tattenham 
said, as he throw himself into an easy-chair, was, '^ I shall look after 
tliat little darling, she's too pretty to be lost." 

This speech roused the captain, who, lifting his eyebrows in asto- 
nishment, cried, " Well, that is cool ! No poaching here, Fred." 

" Poaching !" answered Tattenham. " 1 discovered her first, my 
good sir, five weeks ago. I take possession of her by right of dis- 
covery." 

" xou discovered her — ^you ?" roared Merton, in disgust. " Why, 
I have known her these six months. No ! honour amongst thieves ! 
Don't rob a poor man of his girl 1" 

They quarrelled for a little time longer as to whose property 
Bertha really was, and at one time the words grew very hign. Tou 
would almost have imagined that they were a party of American 
planters talking about their slaves, for they made use of such phrasea 
as, " The girl's mine" — " I won't part with her" — and " Tou nave no 
right to hep." If Bertha could have known how quietly she had been 
disposed of, sbe would have been rather startled. 

" Tou are only wasting your time running after the girl," sneered 
Tattenham at Merton ; "you had better give her up to me. Tou'U 
never succeed. Tou haven't the industry." 

To have his reputation as a successful man amoi)g women attacked, 
and in his own house, and before so many people too, made the cap- 
tain feel very savage. « 

" What will you bet ?" he cried out. " Make it fifty." _- 
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'* But bow on earth are you to settle it ?" asked Chaxlej Sutton. 

** The best method/' Buggested le Colonel Sattaplan, '^ is to ask ua 
all to a dinner at Bichmon£ dis day six month, and she shall be de 
queen of de festin — if Crosier can bring her." 

"Done!" said Crosier, ''and the fellow who loses pays for the 
dinner as well." 

It was nearly six o'clock when the smoking party broke up. When 
they were gone, Crosier hod occasion to refer to the note he had re- 
ceived from Viscount Ascot, but though he and Mr. Cutler, his man, 
searched for nearly a quarter of an hour, the note could not be found. 

" Let me see, who was reading it last P" said the captain, searcb- 
ing in his memory. '' I think it was the French colonel. I suppose 
he must have lit his cigar with it." And consoling himself witn the 
philosophy that " if it was lost that ended the matter," he dismiaaed 
the subject from his mind. 



CHAPTEB XII. 

Tin: FIOHT FOR THB OHAMFXONSHIP. 

"We are going to a prize fight with Captain Crosier and his friends. 
We are obliged to go, because the captain is supporting Jack Ham- 
mer, one of the combatants — ^indeed, tlie last deposit of 15/. which 
was made for this important and interesting affair at Alf Cox's " Jolly 
Trainer," came out of the gallant ofiBcer's pocket. 

But, before starting, we can promise those who accompany us on 
this valorous trip, that the combat will not bo nearly so terrible as 
tboy imagine it to be. 

How is it that they have never been enabled to put down prize- 
fights in England ? They could stop bull-baiting and cock-fighting, 
but it seems as if pugilism defied every attempt at its suppression. 

The motit curious circuinstauco is, that this propensity to fisty- 
cuffing seems born in the British subject. Little boys of seven and 
eight, wlio, if they know anything of the use of the fist, must do so 
by instinct, will square up to each other and begin to pummel their 
poor little round faces, and all the time they seem to be acquainted 
with the rules of the ring, and no matter how blinded they may be 
by rage, they subscribe to the professional etiquette. Look at an 
English boy in a French school, and see what de^rence is paid to the 
bojceur by his companions, and how carefully they avoid bringing 
themselves under tlie penalty of his fist. How to goodness can any- 
body fancy that it is possible to do away with prize-fighting in Eng- 
land ? It's born in us, and is not the cause, but the result of our 
bravery. We are a hard-muscled race, and as long as we consider it 
our right to eat meat at our meals, just so long will our deltoid 
iiuir?cles be as hard as those of a gladiator, and our courage as reck- 
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lOM and impulsire h that of & bull-dog. Wbo would wish to chnnge 
bin bold Eu^ish nature fur tlie deceitol'theSpaniard, or the trwiclierv ~ 
of the Greek ? Tour foreigner, liowever much he may rave and fume 
at tlie iiiBuit given in the day, preparen to sveiigo it with the stiletto 
in the dark ¥ your EngliHhnian cannot tnur.flc aud cage hia lion until 
n safe time cornea for repayment of the iiijitir, and a blow from hitii 
ia aa naturnl as a kick from a racer, the reault of high training. If 
he thinks over hia wrongs, he forgives thesi. 

What Hoimiil is more uaelese than a racer ? Four or five times in 
the year it has to fly like the wind over a mile or two of ground, and 
yet for this result the trniuiiig of each auiiiial coals more than a 
college education, and an amount of care ia ebovrn u hicli no nrolesanr 
could afford to devote to hia pupil. The only good refilling from 
racing ia the improvement of the breed of English horses, ^^u liave 
only to travel twentj- miles out of England to underataodTlie dif- 
ference between the round-uoaed, big-headed steed of tlie foreiguCT, 
and the high-spirited, exquisitely- proportioned animnl of our own 
country. This traiuiug of horsea is aa nuich Euglish ns the art of 
boxing, and whether it be on the Champ de JUra, i>r the PetroYeoki 
platua outside Moscow, you will find your Englinh trainera.'<^at 
perMDs in authority. 

Pugibsm has done for Englishmen the same aa high breeding hu 
done I'or Urilish lioi'ses. Tlie mere men who H^ht ure of theinselvea - 
low and useless. The result of their lives may bo put down at a two 
hours' flghling mutch. But these mere aloggers and briiiaera have k 
great influence over the courage of tho nation, and in judging them, 
we have no more right to look only to the brutalities of the combat 
than we have to object to the dressing of a field because the nmnuro 
liiu u diaugreeable odour. Tho men uho marched up the steep accli- 
vities of the Almtt owed their courage to the influence of pugilism. 
The sailors who, to prevent tlie escape of the enemy's ahip, will lath 
the voasels together, owe their daring to the influence of the priie- 
ring. Ah limg us we nrc Eoglishnieo, so long will pugilism cndu 
and when we cease to enjoy that brave ehnrncter which influencea 
entire world, then the fi»t will be suiierseded by the dagger, and tbe 
" fair" 6^ht give pluce to the miduiglit assasai nation i 

We admit it is a low kind of warfare, but atill it is not a m 
bnniil display of strength. It is B aeienoe of great dlflieulty, j 
governed by lawa wonderful for their generosity to tho conquei 
and their restraint upon the conqueror. Tlieae scenes are the last 
remnants of the days of the tournament, and if they have not all the 
trappings and diaplay of the medifevnl combat, they have in its stead 
more generous chivalry. 

The day when tbe celebrated Ned Tongs, through tho mediun; 
a well-knoBTi sporting paper, challenged ihe renowned Jack Hammer 
to fight him in live or sii miintha for any aum from 100/. aside up to 
6001., tho pugilistic world was (juite taken aback by the temerity of 
tbe man, Every night the iiarlour of the " Jolly Trainer" was noisy 
with the discussions upon Ned'a fool hard iuead. It seemed to be th« 
geneml opinion that Mr, Tongs Imd overrated his c-.npahi!itti-s, aa h« 
would Bud out by the " thumping diimiigea" when tho cause cauie to 
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be heard. Jack Hammer was the champion of England, — a man 
standing over six feet, with a paviDg-stone of a fidt, a chest like a 
drav-honie, and weighing almost as much as a prize ox. He fought 
his first battle wlien he was seventeen, and was then considered the 
uiuiit promising little big one of the day. He kept on fighting steadily 
lip the road to glory until, when his face was dented in like an old 
hat, he attained the highest honours the boxing profession can award, 
and became champion of England. He was celebrated for being a 
terrific hitter with his right, and if au^ of his blows got home, a co- 
roner's inquest was sure to follow. >ow, on the other hand, Ned 
Tongs was both a middle height and a middle weight, and it was a 
matter of wondennent why he took so strong a fancy to try conclu- 
sions with Jack Hammer. He was known by his brother pugs to be 
one of the gamest hands in the ring, but as for having a chance for 
the vicffiry, that was absurd and silly. It is true that Ned Tonga 
had done some work in his time, and was rather looked up to as an 
enterprising bruiser ; but, as Alf Cox remarked, " It was backing a 
fly against a bird. What chance,'* he asked, " can ten stone eight 
have against fourteen stone six? Why, no more than a pane of 
glass against a sledge hammer. And," added l^Ir. Cox, prophetically, 
'* if Ne^ gets one of Jack's ' hot 'uns,' he must say good-by to day- 
light !" 

The place of meeting for all those who wished to witness this great 
championship fight was the railway station, and as the clock struck 
seven, Captain Crosier and his friends drove up to the terminus, and 
being well known " Corinthians," as the patrons of the ring are 
called, were received with much respect by the diflerent members of 
the " milling" profe.ssion. 

The crowd assembled must have numbered some five hundred men, 
all dressed in the luney fashion, wearing shooting jackets and elotli 
caps of every colour. They were all pushing very savagely to reach 
the ticket-box, and the uproar was increased by those in the back- 
ground shouting out to their Trieuds who were getting tlieir passes 
such directions as, " Bill, get three for me — Tom Mitchett ;" or, 
** Just collar mine, will you, Fred?" 

Having secured their seats, our Corinthians passed the time in 
looking at the boxing celebrities w-alking about the platform. In 
rapid succession Captain Crosier pointed them out to his friends: 
" There's the * Clapham Smasher* and his crew, and there's the 
* South wark Pounder,' who gave Tom Fig such a licking the other 
day." 

" AVhere are our men ?" asked Tom Oxendon ; and he was in- 
formed tliat in order to keep dear of the police, they had been " for- 
warded" overnight. 

It was an ordinary train by which they were travelling, and among 
tlic passengers were a lew women, w ho could not for the life of them 
iniagirje whv all the carriaws should be full of udv -faced men with 
broken noses. They were afraid to trust themselves among such a 
savage-looking crew, and Hoenicil as much alaruied as if they had sud- 
denly tumbled among a band of brigand.-. 
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Dttring tlie jimrney, tlie captain, wlio knew the country well, 
eudeavoiiiei] to L-hat away the inonotony of a three hours' run, " It'i 
D noHty country for liuiiting— so full of rabbit -lioles," he would say 
at one time; und If auy one a3t:ed n^bose pack itoti tbej'e, And if 
there were any foxes, he seemed able to give the required iuforination. 
Ito would tioiut out farmers' houses where he liad many a time taken 
u glasB of brandy, or, coming to some bttle secluded woody spot, be 
nould di^EL-ribe a pic-nic be once hod tliere, and detail s very curious 
adventure, ia which a very lovely young lady acted very imprudenlly. 

It had been arranged by those in power that, to avoid the robblo 
who always flock to such eit^hts, the train ehoutd travel out somo 
seventy miles towards the eoust, where a steamer would be in wait- 
ing t6 convey the select pHrty to the place of combat. At every 
atatioD it was noticed that |)olicemen had been sent dowti to seise the 
combatants if they showed themselves. At one stopping-pluce a 
crowd was seen to hurry along the platform, following a orown-faced 



" cried Captain Croaier, springing to the 
is ! If Ned has a taste of his right, he'll 



"There's Jack Hai 
window. " What a n 
be done for." 

"Ay, that's Jack, true enough," said a stranger in the carriage, 
"and as good-hearted a man as any in England. Tou might throw a 
glass of ale in his face, and he wouldn't hurt you." 

Presently auother man, equally brown but not so tell as Jack 
Hummer, passed along, and this time everybody recognised Ned 
Tongs. 

"How well he looks," cried Crosier. " Confound him ! who's his 
trainer, I wonder ?" 

Great escitcmeut was produced at this station by a man running 
from carriage to cnrriace, offering to bet five to four on Tongs. 

After everybody had many times inquired how much farther they 
had to go, the termiuus was readied, and the crowd rushed towards 
the steamer. The two combatants had aircfldy been taken out, and 
were seen trudging along far ahead, sTirrounded by their backers and 
seconds, concealing them as much as possible, for fear of the police. 

Now boats of every kind came rusliing up to the water's edge to 
carry the passengers to the Bteomer lying in wait at a alight distance 
fi'oui the shore. Cockle-shells intended to carry four were crammed 
with twelve, and so tossed about by the waves every moment, that 
you expected to see them sink : but none of the small craft, from the 
" Lively Jane," scarcely hipger than a sofa, to the " Saucy Ann." a 
large fishiug-smiitk, met with any accident. There was a dreadful 
BCuHle before auy one was received on board the st<'_amer, for liie ad- 
mission was by a two-n'iiiiea ticket— nn eipense which nmny were de- 
sirous of escaping. " Where's your ticket?" shouted the man at the 
gangway j " cau't come up here without a ticket. Pay the two 
sovereigns, iheii, Here, take money from tlijs gentleman, sir." 
This wails very quietly, but it was spoken with foaming of mouth 
and shaking of fists. Some, wiio endeavoured to push their way into 
llie vessel, were hurled back again at the risk of death by drowuing, 
for an order had been given to call some fighting men to keep order, 
Atid sucU gcntlcniou do not stand dd trifles. 
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When the man with the ropes for forming the ring and an in- 
tereftting cargo of hampers had been taken on board, the steamer 
began to paddle away. Then, from the cabin beneath, np stepped a 
man wearing a blue velvet cap. He was bromi as a Spaniard, nnd 
his dose-shorn face and short hair — ^where gripping was impossible — 
told you that he was one of the heroes of the day. He looked as hsrd 
OS irou, and there was great strength in his thick neck, and careless- 
ness in his bull-dog air. He lay down on the ground, with a horse- 
cloth over him, supporting his head on the big brown baud that was 
8oon to do such execution. When people asked Ned Tongs whetlicr he 
felt " up to the mark," he smiled and showed his white teeth, but 
would not bother himself to answer. On the other side of the boat 
was another man with a blue velvet cap, lying down with his head in 
the backer's lap. He, too, was as brown and silent as an Indian, and 
only roused himself when he was brought some food. Then the lion 
stood erect — a heavy man, taller than any about him, with a flat, 
battered face, on. which the scars showed like white streaks. 

The Corinthians were very numerous, and Captain Crosier met 
with many majors and lieutenants from such and such a regiment^ 
who talked alternately of the opera last night and the fight to come. 
Sandwiches were offered, and pocket-flasks passed round. In the fore- 
cabin the contents of the hampers had been laid out, and half-cold ribs 
of beef, chickens that had been roasted iuto only a pink state, veal, 
aud lettuces, were spread upon the table in pic-nic confusion. Bottled 
ale had risen to three shilhngs a bottle, and wine had reached a fabu- 
lous price. Men with stone jugs under their arms paraded the deck, 
calling out, " Who's for a go of brandy ?" It was not like the ordi- 
nary cognac, but an opaque liquid, brown as strong tea. 

How could they have known on the other side of the rivt^r that the 
fi<;lit was to take place there ? yet the shores were crowded with men, 
and as the steamer approached the shore a regatta of little boats came 
oil* to keep her company, and follow her as a flock of swallows chase 
a lia\Nk. 

Tired with the length of the journey, the fighting community began 
to gamble on the deck. They had brought dice with them, and sat 
do\\n to play at hazard. Men in dirty clothes pulled out soyeri'igns 
from their pockets, and when they were lost borrowed more from 
their friends. 

There were other gentlemen who had got, somehow or other, on 
board, who were also fond of gambling ; but they only played a very 
safe game with three cards, out of which they wager that nobody 
will (li>coyer the jack. 

At length the place of disembarkation was reached. An embank- 
ment of big stones, a dyke half-covered with sea- weeds, formed a kind 
of screen, hiding the fields on the other side from any one passinp; on 
the riyer. It was a capital snug place ; and the little fleet of sailing- 
boats circled round the steamer in miraculous numbers, and carried 
to the shore as many as could be crammed on to their benches. The 
riyer was covered with craft. Another steamer, which had come from 
London at cheap fares, came panting up, aud poured out its rough, 
noisy i)as8engers. There were barges, and fishing-smacks, and little 
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8ailing-«kiffd, and tlicy crept up one after another until the water was 
crowded as at a regatta. Tlie passengers were lauded in the water, 
and had to scramble up the steep embankment, sh'pping over the 
sea-weed or wreuching their feet between the stones. The field 
of rich grass was soon tram[)led down by the crowds ru»hiug in the 
direetioa of the men who were already measuring oiF the ring, inside 
which the fight was to take place. Whilst the stakes wei*e being 
driven into the CTOund, those who had bought tickets fur the inner 
ring stuck the blue paper in their hatband, and took up their places 
near the ropes. The card-sharpers, too, commenced business with their 
three-card trick, and picked up the sovereigns as last as the Corin- 
thiBiifl chose to stake them. They spread a little gneen baize upon the 
grass, and as they shifted the cords about pattered in the old ntyle — 
" These two you lose ; this one you win. I bet anybody fifty sove- 
reigns that they cannot discover the jack." Then up would come 
the acoomplice, and instontlv win five pounds. But Jack Anderson, 
who was " working*' the trick, seemed to take such losses very easily, 
and cried out, " I never mind losing, gentlemen ; if I didn't lose 
sometimes everybodv would win always, and then there would be 
an end to sport. I'd sooner wager fitty sovereigns than ten, and 
ten than five." 

Then how naturally did Jack Anderson look behind him, and how 
knowingly did tiie accomplice turn up the jack to the lookers-on. 
" I'll lay you two sovereigns on tliis one," cried the accomplice. 
" Make it five," answered Jack. 

"Don't move the cards," excitedly exclaimed the accomplice; and 
he got some greenhorn standing by to stake 3/. besides his own. Of 
course no jack was there. 

Now the preparations for the fight were proceeding with rapidity. 
Some three thousand persons had gathered round the ropes, and 
formed a sloping amphitheatre of heads, the nearest to the ring lying 
down, those further beyond standing up, and the mob behind raised 
up on platfonns. Bundles of straw were distributed to the dif- 
ferent Corinthians to soften their seats on the ground. Boys with 
dinner-knives were busy clearing away the grass in the ring, and 
the fighting-men who w*ere appointed ring-keepers, to keep order, were 
provided with gntta percha whips to boat bacK the crowd. But sud- 
denly all heads were turned towards the fields, and a cry of disgust 
^as raised as a farm labourer on horseback was seen galloping 
towards them. For a moment the proceedings were staved, until 
Captain Crosier could square the man w^ith half a sovereign. The 
yokel remained to see tlie sight. 

There was a cheer as the two combatants ap]>onred, their seconds 
conveying the carpet-bags which contained their prc'lessional co»tuine. 
They had taken o£f their coats, when another cry of despair was 
^sed, and climbing over the ditches were seen tlie iive dark forms of 
policemen. " The peelers 1" shout the mob ; and the umpire, springing 
to his feet, cried, "Take the men on board ;" and before the constables 
had neared the spot, the boat which carried the heroes of tlie day was 
alongside the steamer. 

There were at least three thousand men, and yet five policemen 
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police '* How tliey enjoyed their walk, aud when they had ordered 
their carriug(?s to letch 'em ?** 

Back went the hoats to the Bteaniera, the river was doited with 
the crafl goin^ and returning, and the black Bi^ecks of pasaengen 
were seen climbing the veBsers side. Before ne entered hia boat, 
Captain Crosier called out, " Mind, none of you watermen help the 
I police;" and by the unanimous "All right!" shouted in answer, 
there was no mistaking which side the watermen took. 

Off went the steamer again, followed by the fleet of small craft, 
leaving the five policemen standing on the embankment. A shout ot 
laughter was raised in derision against them, but it soon ceased when 
a pigeon was won to fly up into the air, for evervbodj knew that an 
express had been sent off U) warn the station higher up. Now csme 
the hunt after another and safer fighting place, and at length the 
order was given to " stop her" opnosite some fields, in the centre of 
which was a quiet farm, from wnich a sheep-dog rushed out and 
barked violently. This time, at any rate, there was no chance of in- 
terruption, for the farmer longed to see the combat himself, and offered 
to lend a meadow at the back of some sheds for the battle to be 
fought in. Once more the stakes were driven into the earth, and the 
spectators took their places. Even the tops of the sheds were seized 
upon by some as a kind of gallery from which to see the fight. 

The two men stripped to the waist, and clothed only in the lightest 
of drawers and the neatest of ankle-jacks, entered the ropes, smilii^ « 
in the most amiable manner. AVhen time was cried they shoczw 
hands heailily, and theu stood facing each other as if to all< 
the crowd an opportunity of examining the build and condition 
their bodii^s. But although each man looked the picture of 
temper, and was smiling until his teeth looked white as alnioi 
a^^ainst the raisin-coloured skin, yet each countenance had a diffei 
kind of expresKion. The big man seemed to despise his diniinul 
rival, and looked on him with pity and half contempt ; he had 
liis seconds that he would soon bring the drop-scene down. But 
bold Ned Tongs appeared so impudently brave and so full of ci 
dence, that many who were against him in the morning now bega 
change their opinions. 

There was great excitement about this contest, because it was 
deemed to be a decis*ive trial between the old and the new style^a* of 
boxing, wlietlitT the skill and activity of Ned were a match Vox- the 
weight an<l 8trt*ngth of .lack. It was remarked that the giant »m 
looking pulpy about the cliest, and his back was pronounced tiW)c' 
too ileshv, but the little 'un sixMiied like a model in wax, so finii a»J 
hard did he look. But, after all, how was a rat of a man like Hieiito 
overcome such a bull-dog as liauuner. Betting began at four to five 
on the " big *un." 

At lengtii the men, still smiling as jollily as if black eyes anJ 
hn>kcn uu.ses were the best fun in the world, fell into their altitudes, 
aud the contest commenced. 
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The Bpectstora were divided into two factions, and encli, wheii- 
their man gained the least advantage, shrieked and howled «ilh de- 
light. 'I'hi; groana aiid abusB with vvhicli they viaited the fighting 
of the man they bet against — the coonie praiae with which they urged 
on their favourite, was the music to which the battle waa fuugliL 
The combatants tbemselvea paid no attention to the riot, but con- 
tinued to flglit and amile, never appearing so thoronghly delighted 
amiable aa when a blow told and lel't undeniable evidence of its 
'erity on the face or body of the receiver. 

" ' of the men had, previous to the fight, done a little profitable 
I by selling pocket-hand kerchie fa, wliich they called their 
The supporters of Hammer wore their white Bpotlcd ailk 
loosely round the neck, whilst Ned'a friend^f sported a similar 
luent, but of an oninge colour. 
The firat round w aa soon terminated, for Jack got a " cracker on 
ia nut" which knocked liis "rammers" from under him, and the 
only wonder was that he did not lose Uia head instead of hia feet. A 
shout of delight rose up from the white sipota. Some cried, " Ah ! 
where was you then. Jack," and one or two ofl'ers were made of five 
to ail on Tonga. The mob pressed forward and were beaten buck 
by the ring-keepers, who laahed the Iiats with tlieir gutta percha 
whips, and shouted, " Yah ! yah ! move bnck'nrdB, you roughs ! what 
are you burslins the ropes for?" 

At the second round, the men seemed to have made up their lulnda 

heir play was to be. Ned saw that hia only chanee of victory 

tiring tlie giant out, so whenever the huge machine adviinced 

'litnrards hijn, lie retreated, akippiiig like a harleouiu. In viiiii did the 

white spots howl out, " He's like a d d lamnkin, that ain't DghV 

ing." After some sparring, Jack threw out hia " piie-drivers" and 
caught Ned on the "suifier," but the nose didn't sutler much, and 
the return blow came quick as a racer's kick, and "dabbed the paint" 
about the giant's " meat-mincer," making the lip rise like balm. 
" How did that taste ?" roared the yellows. 

The betting, despite some who still cry out, " The old 'un for a hun- 
dred," is now in favour of Tongs. Although he smiled most bhindly, 
Jack rushed like a Blunderbore up to the little 'un, but Ned wultT.ed 
out of the way, administering a "full stop" on Jack's "head-tamps," 
which changed the colour about the eye to a bright puce. But the 
giant only laughed and shook his head, whilst the yellows cried 
out, "Ad eye! an eye!" in a paroiyam of delight. Neit came 
some more dancing, which roused tite tndignatiou of the white spots 
to auch a fury that some yelled with rage, and others called it " a game 
of touch ;" but the yellows were in high glee, and asked Hammer how 
the last blow tasted. They aoon went to work agab, and then Ned 
Bent his " hard dumplings" against Jack's " organ-pipes," and upset 
the " port wine," the blood aqoirting from the nose in such quantities 
"■ it some shouted out in dcliglit," By God, he's sick! he's sick!" But 
inch thing. Hummer was not sick, but foaming with rnge. He 
look his hewl, aud whilst the mob shrieked out " He's luinpy !" he 
like ahull, and if his right had told, where would Ned Tonga 
e becnp But the giant la too sli»w with his blows. When he 
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struck he fro\siied with the strength he put into his thrusts, and the 
active Tongs had plenty of time to ward them off, though tlie im- 
mense force of the lunge was shown by the red and blue marks tliat 
appeared on that part of the arm where the blow was stopped. The 
little 'un again took to his legs and stepped away grinning, but when 
he found Hammer hunting him he turned rouua and administered a 
'* chipper," which denied the snuffer^tray, opening the nose like a ripe 
pea-pod. How the cheering burst forth from the yellows as the blood 
fell drop by drop, fast as the dripping of melting snow ! The giant 
shook his head and gazed after the nimble Ned ; then he smiled and 
shook his head in despair, as much as to say, " He runs away from 
me." 

But before long he again went to business, banging out heayily as a 
cart-horse, and Ned got a biter on his *' day-opener," which made him 
wink the eye violently, wliilst the return compliment was on Jack's 
" heaver," putting a dab of rouge on the breast. Being both of them 
tired, they began to spar, so as to recover their breath. Standing 
face to face, they began working their arms about, and with wonder- 
ful dexterity did they stop each other's thrust, the anns when they 
met smacking together with the crack of a whip. After a time, Jack 
jerked his drumsticks against Ned's '' bonebox," with a force that 
must have loosened every tooth, but, although the blood gushed out, he 
continued to smile, and nodded appronngly to the leviathan, caring 
little for the shout of " There's a doser 1" raised by the white spots. 
Watching his opportunity, he most amiably returned the compliment 
on Jack's cheek, " peeling the bark," setting the ''red ink" running, 
and the blood streaming from the wound so covered the face that the 
man was obliged to retire to his seconds, and get his face wiped with 
a wet sponge. Snifliug and working hia tongue about, he returned 
to the fij2:i»t, but his eye looked so vicious tliat Ned took to hopping, 
and shuffled off, leaving the elephantine Hammer to wear out his 
"shufflers" chasing him. Many were the howls of ** Stand still, you 
running flunkey," and " lie thinks it's a foot-race." But Ned paid no 
attention to the eriticisra, but followed his own tactics, dodging under 
the giant's arm when the latter had pinned him up in a corner, and 
wriggling like an eel until he had cleared himself from the perils of 
close quarters. The active skirmisher, watching his chances, made 
Hammer's pursuit one of difliculties, by administering another " clip- 
per" into Jack's cheek, opening the old wound afresh, and completely 
" smashing his panels," and "knocking ofl'the veneer." The giant tried 
to return the favour, but the little 'un was quadrilling on the light 
fantastic. So Hammer took advantage of the pause in the performance 
to go up to his corner, and once more get the " liquid rouge" wiped 
oft* his " wig-block." Up to this time, Ned's countenance was almost 
without a scratch, and presented a strong contrast to that of his 
wounded antagonist — as the white spots called it. 

When Hammer's face had been washed, he returned to his work, 
and the game of touch was renewed. Tongs skipping actively round 
the ring, and the big 'un so intent on the chase that he gave Ned 
time to admini.ster a stinger on the wounded cheek, which this time 
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quite upset the bottle, and drenched Jack in a plentiful supply of '* his 
own training-oil." Some Bparring and neat stopping foliuwed, ii^ind- 
ing up with a chipper on the giant's ^* snuff-box," on the old sore. Then 
thej went to work slogging, Jack delivering a " head-acher" on the 
"wool-grower," and Ned one not to be winked at on the "peepers," 
both loud double knocks. Before this round was concluded, Jack 
took a heavy instalment on his " turret," which must have damaged 
his " weathercock ;" and then he once more retired to do his toilet and 
get bis ''red ink" blotted up, after which followed a little more 
chevy chase, ending in Ned touching up for the third time the giant'.s 
" snorer," in return for which Jack tapped with his fives on the little 
*un*8 lid, and completely knocked him off his castors. 

Before the fight was finished there were nine such rounds, but it 
would be monotonous to detail them at full length, for the description 
would too closely resemble what we have already attempted to pic- 
ture. Captain Crosier and his friends were seated near the imipire, 
and although the combat ended in the defeat of the man he had 
backed, still he always speaks of this fight as being one of the most 
interesting sights he ever witnessed. " I wouldn't have missed it for 
thousands," he says, rather pompously, for he is known to be up to 
his eyes in debt. 

Some of the blows were truly terrific. Bv continually hitting on 
the wound in Jack Hammer's cheek, it at last opened so that the 
Quarter of an orange might have been placed in the cut, and the blood 
flowing from it trickled on to his breast, until his whole body was red, 
as if he wore a huntsman's coat. Then the mob yelled with delight, 
tnd the fellows vied with one another which should say the most in- 
sulting things to the wounded man, the most successful of which was, 
''S'help me, I should like to have your photograph." 

When a round was ended, the men were seized by their seconds, 
and carried, as in a chair, to their corners, where they were made to 
rinse their mouths, and water was spirted into their faces to freshen 
them. From loss of blood and fatigue in chasing his rival. Jack BLam- 
mer at last grew so distressed that his head began to reel, but he still 
^ruck out vigorously, doing himself great harm by the useless energy 
of his wild thrusts. Whenever t]ie moments of rest arrived, the 
seconds would rub his legs vigorously, endeavouring to remove their 
BtiffuesB, and the -yellows never failed to notice this, screaming 
out with jov, " Look what they're doing !" or, " Go it, Ned ! he 
liaan't got sixpenn'orth in him." It was certain that the giant would 
be conquered. His friends, in alarm, tried to assist him with advice, 
and bis backers asked him "Why he didn't throw out his left?" 
They endeavoured to inspirit him by hooting at the dancing Ned 
such remarks as, "Dear, dear, what a pity to fight such a foot-race !" 
But it was evident that Hammer would have to yield up his title of 
champion of England before many rounds were fought. 

It was terrible to look on when the men were fighting what proved 
to be their last rouud. The excited mob were pressing forward, 
caring nothing for the whips and orders of the ring-keepers. The worn- 
out giant seemed now more intent on defending himself than attack- 
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ing his adversary. "At him, Ned," screamed the yelloirs. " Make 
him run about !" " Break his heart !" Whilst the only thing tlie 
white spots could, in their despair, think of, was to call out hopelessly, 
" Keep up, old man !" If the staggering Jack received a blow, there 
was a yell of, " You went up for souiething that time !" When- 
ever any of his vigorous lunges failed, a laugh of " Ha ! ha !" burst 
out on every side. Tlie man was fearful to look at. His face was 
like a ripe plum with the bruises, and the gash on his cheek was still 
streaming with blood. At length the final blow was given. It camo 
with a crash upon his lip, tearing it like paper, and making the jaw 
swell out like the muzzle of an ape. Almost fainting, the big inau 
was carried to his corner. 

The brave fellow would have come forward again, but a shout 
of sympathy arose among the people, and Tongs was told not to 
touch tlic old man. The gallant Ned, folding his arms, and looking 
like a gladiator, stared at his brave foe, and then shrugged hia 
shoulders, as much as to say, " What am I to do if he doesn't know 
when he's beaten ?" Some shouted, " Get a cradle for the old 'un !" 
Others roared, " Send him home !*' until at last thosd who had beea 
backing Jack Hammer, seeing that the mob were opposed to anything 
like brutality, declared that their man should light no more. So the 
combatants shook hands, and smiled blandly on each other again. A 
sponge was thrown up as a signal that the combat was over, and Ned 
Tongs, amid the cheers of those who had been betting on him, was 
declared champion of England. 

The crowd got back to their boats just as another bevy of police 
were seen advancing in the distance. Such an uproar of laughter 
greeted these constables that they heard it in the far off, and 
stood still, as if aware that they had come too late. On board the 
steamer, tlie conqueror of the fight collected subscriptions among the 
passengers for tlie benefit of the conquered, and after he had handed 
over the twenty-five sovereigns to the dejected Hammer, he gene- 
rously proceeded toplaister up the wounds that an hour before he had 
taken such trouble to inflict. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ALL WORK. AND NO PLAT. 

TiiEBE must have been a dash of the vagabond in Phil'B disposition, 
for he hadn't been on the heath a fortnight before he was perfectly 
disgusted with donkeys and driving. He repeated so often to himself 
that " it was the worst day's work he ever did when he first made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Tobias Sparkler," that at last he convinced him- 
self the remark was true. He was restless and impatient; angry 
if anything was given him to do, and jealous if the job was handed 
over to another. The authoritative manner in which Swinging Fred 
ordered him about was especially displeasing to his pride, and many a 
time he had been on the verge of rebellion, and of telling the overseer 
to do it himself, and not to " come the bully over him." 

He must have inherited these defects in his character from his 
father ; for his mother — j»>or lady ! — was as kind-hearted and gentle 
a creature as ever breathed, and would have lived happy and contented 
to this day had she not fallen into the power of that French rascal. 

When Phil was stationed in the village, he imagined all the 
iiport and enjoyment were to be had on the heath. Now he began to 
regret he had ever thrown up his idle poat of touter, with its en- 
joyments of lolling in the sun, and carving his whip-handle into all 
Junds of shapes. Running after donkeys ho found out was harder 
work than he had fancied. It was a very different thing, he dis- 
corered, to laugh at what others were doing, and having to perform 
the labour himself. The exercise was so severe, that it soon put an 
end to all merriment. 

If it had not been that Phil considered himself bound in honour to 
Bertha to remain at the business, He would most certainly have tried 
some other occupation. More than once he thought very seriously 
about returning to his old friends, the crossing- sweepers, for the noiwe 
and excitement of the streets were great attractions, and better suited 
to him, he imagined. 

The first Monday after Philip had been promoted to the heath was 
an excessively busy day. Mr. Sparkler cleared in pennies and six- 
pences more than eight pounds. The boys had to perform pedestrian 
feats which would have astonished even a London postman. Five 
times had Phil to scamper over the ground to Highgate and back, 
besides having to run as fast as his legs could carry him some dozen 
times roun'd the heath. Altogether he must have gone over twenty 
miles of ground. When he returned home at night, his limbs ached 
^ith fatigue. 

''Soon get used to it," was the consolation BedpoU Jack gave 
bim ; '* it's only at fust, and afterwards your legs gets as tough as pin^ 
^vire." 
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" It ain't the distance as knocks a fellow up," groaned Phil, *' but 
unless you're running all the time they thinks they're being cheated 
out of their gallops." 

'' Why don't you let 'em think what they likes ?" argued Jack. 
** They comes out to enjoy theirselves, and is willing and able to be 
cheated." 

One of the boy's exploits was to go with a party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen as far as Harrow, a distance which he was afterwards informed 
'' was as close upon thirty miles as they could be made." On the road, 
the cavalcade stopped at many inns, and the boy was alwavs " remem- 
bered," and made to drink large quantities of ale. But he had scarcely 
strength enough to crawl back to Hampstead, and, if he had not held 
on bv the crupper of White Alice, must have dropped. A sure 
prooi that he was thoroughly worn out with fatigue was, that when 
ne reached his lodgings he couldn't eat any supper, but fell asleep 
by the fire where the sausages were cooking. Mrs. Burt woke him up, 
and shook him until he consented to '' take a bit," but, directly the 
ceased to torment him with her attentions, he dozed away again, 
though his mouth was full of food. The woman was so astounded at 
this proof of exhaustion, that with much feeling she ezdaimedy 
'^ Why, the boy's that worn down with tiredness his victuals is acahly 
wasted on him. I could a'most believe he'd been hopiumed." 

The next morning, Phil, when he awoke, found his limbs as stiff 
with the yesterday's toil as if they had been dried and salted. It 
hurt him to bend his back, and as for his legs, they resembled stilts 
more than anything else, and made him *^ like lame" when he tried to 
walk. All this he detailed to Swinging Ered, expecting sympathy. 
But Mr. Jackson was of a coarse nature, and never consoled anybody 
but himself — thirst being his chief affliction. " Go home to mammy," 
was Mr. Jackson's sarcastic advice, " and get rubbed with sweet oil. 
That allers refreshes ine most, don't it, Mrs. Suttee ?" Instead of 
meeting with pity, Phil only got laughed at ; so, in disgust, he walked 
oflf in the direction of the Vale of Health, and passed the morn- 
ing by the ponds, watching the seedling Izaac Waltons angling 
for sticklebacks among the duckweed and rushes. The excitement 
of seeing a fish as large as a card-counter jerked out, clinging to the 
worm, and stowed away in the pickle bottle, soothed him a little. 
Indeed, before many hours had passed, ho volunteered to assist one of 
the piscatorial infants, taking from him, after a slight struggle, the 
tvvig with the yard of string at the end which constituted the rod and 
line. 

" I've made a mess of it, going to this precious donkey business," 
thought Phil, as he returned to work in the afternoon. " Here they 
bully a fellow, and lump him, and thump him. I was at least my own 
master when I was at crossing-sweeping." 

The inhabitants of London seem madly addicted to donkey- 
riding. Indeed, such complete sway has this exhilarating exercise 
over them, that on holidays, such as Good Priday or Whit-Monday, 
crowds of citizens make their appearance on the heath by twelve 
o'clock in the day, and the hiring of the animals begins at noon, and 
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continues up to midnight. Mr. Spatklcr never could exactly ac- 
count for this infatuation, for, as he remarked, " The jackhiass ain't 
very 'anaome to look at, neither is he a rapid performer, nor do the 
paity riding have anj appearance as could strictly be called fust-rate 
aristocrack and fashionable." 

Gt>od Friday had invariably been an immense day for ^letting. 
Mr. Sparkler, ^ith his six donkeys, took fifteen pounds, and one man, 
who had only two animals, earned nearly five sovereigns. So any- 
body can easily conceive how busy the Hampstead proprietors must 
have been, and how hard PhU and the other boys were obliged to 
work. 

The holiday people were pouring on to the heath, all very warm 
from climbing the hills, but all very good-tempered, and laughing 
with delight now they had " got there at last." You could tell by the 
girls' giggling faces that they had come out determined on a romp 
among the tall ferns and round the furze-bushes. The clean muslin 
dresses were to be soiled and tumbled till they were not fit to be seen. 
Moat probably gathers would be torn out, and repairs made with pins, 
before night came. The young men, who now looked so &;enteel and 
sprooe, would march back to town with their coats off and waistcoats 
undone, singing in chorus, and carrying boughs of trees or big bundles 
of buttercups. 

Directly the donkey-stands were visible, everybody began to laugh 
afresh, and talk of having rides. The little children became un- 
manageable, pointing at the poor beasts, and crying out that they 
''wanted them;" big girls, with manly limbs, hinted unmistakably 
at being treated. Even elderly matrons, stout enough to test the. 
strength of gig springs, did not seem averse to a sixpenny jolt, 
thou^, it is true, they simpered modestly when the proposition was 
made, and said, '* Oo along !" and " To think, now !" 

The crowd around the donkeys increased every moment, until at 
Itat the animals themselves were hidden by the ring fence of petti- 
coats encircling the stand. Even those who did not intend to be 
cofltomers felt a pleasure in witnessing the modest strugglings of 
mounting or the accidents of the start. The road becomes little 
better than a donkey race-course. The people on the paths seem 
almost as much amused with the sight as the nders with the exercise. 
80 long as the troop is proceeding in an outward direction, the pace 
of the animals — except when just started — is easy enough, and there is 
Ho difficulty in keeping on. It is at this period of the trip that young 
ladies endeavour to give the bystanders an idea they are accomplished 
horsewomen. They rise in the saddle, and bold themselves in an up- 
tight attitude. Some of them will whisper to their friends that they 
ftnd donkey-riding «o different to going on horseback, and hint that, if 
they were mounted on a fiery, prancing steed, they would be in their 
^lory. And all this time the donkeys, half-concealed under the flow- 
i^ig muslin skirts of the maidens, are ambling alone at a shuffling, 
4uflt-making pace. But how different is it when the heads are turned 
Iiomewards ! ilowsoon all the harmless bragging is put to the proof I 
^hxee or four smart blows send the squadron tearing down the road. 

o2 
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The girls scream, and hold on by the pommels ; back haurs come undone^ 
and curls are soon jolted out of place. Bonnets are blown ou to the 
back of the heads, and mantles nearly torn from the neck by the wind. 
One frightened maiden calls out, as well as the bumping i^ill let her, 
*' Oh ! don't, boy, don't !" and another implores the lad to " make him 
walk," and yet, between each supplication, comes a burst of laughter ; 
and they roll about upon the saddle so that the lookers-on are expect- 
ing every moment to see them fall off. Many rude observations, too, 
are made by tlie young gentlemen strolling on the paths. They are 
particularly delighted if the wind should blow aside the petticoat 
sufficiently to discover the foot and ankle, for on such occasions they 
most indelicately shout out, " There's a leg !" Imaginary Christian 
names, too, are made use of by these rude fellows, and they exclaim, 
" Oh, Sarah ! ain't it nice ?" although, perhaps, they are totally unac- 
quainted with the young lady, and have never in their lives seen 
her before. 

Never had Mr. Sparkler been seen in better spirits. He waa 
stuffing the sixpences and shillings into his pocket so fast that he 
began to doubt if it were in the power of calico to bear such a weight 
of coin. The young ladies that surrounded him were all grumbling 
about whose turn it was to have the next ride. No sooner did one 
party return, than, even before the saddles were emptied of their 
flushed and tumbled occupants, the animals were seized upon and 
almost fought for. 

It was as much as Swinging Fred could do to preserve order among 
the girls, so violent and impatient were they. In vain did he call out, 
•" If you don't hold your tongues, you shan't go at all ;" it had no 
effect upon the chattering damsels. Five or six of them would attempt 
at the same time to get on the same saddle; and, when Mr. Sparkler 
observed that lie " wouldn't have his donkeys' backs broke — no, not 
to please all the women on hearth," it was fearful to listen to the 
dreadful quarrels whidi ensued among tlie impatient Amazons : how 
one was called ** no lady," another " a high-flown runt," whilst a third 
was declared to have *' too much presumptiousness to be pleasiing." 

On such a day as this, prices rose. The ride which, on ordinary 
occasions, cost sixpence, was in great request at uinepence. The 
donkey market, like all others, follows the law of demand and supply. 
The boys, too, were ordered to forget their moral trainings, and in- 
structed to cheat the distance as much as they could ; and many an 
imprudent party that, before starting, had paid their two shillings a 
head for a trip to llighgate, were disgusted to find that, before they 
had gone one-third the distance, the order was given to return. 
" AVhy, you're not going to call this Highgate ?" one young damsel 
would, with great indignation, exclaim. — " It's been Highgate as long 
as I ever knowed it," Master Curt would reply. What did he care 
when all the young women screamed out, in every tone of voice, " We 
insist upon going further ?" He did not even pay the slightest atten- 
tion to their commands, but turned the donkeys round, and sent them 
galloping homewards at such a pace that the maidens were obliged to 
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giye over the dispute, and devote their entire attention to preventing 
themselves from oeing tossed off the saddle. 

How many dreadful accidents did Phil have to witness in the course 
of these holiday experiences ! And with how many sixpences was 
he bribed not to say anything about these fearful occurrences! 
Some youns; ladies would be so overcome with laughter that they be- 
came completely helpless and limp, aud would fall backwards as if 
they had been on a sofa instead of a saddle. Others would have their 
gowns torn to pieces by the hoofs of their steeds, and be forced to 
return to their friends in petticoats of remarkable shortness, which 
set off to great advantage the black sandal crossing over the open- 
work stocking. 

Sometimes gentlemen, of such lax morality that they had permitted 
themselves to indulge too largely in ardent drinks, would undertake 
to escort ladies on their sixpenny excursions. Their grotesque be- 
haviour in the saddle, their wild shoutings and unsteadiness of jockey- 
ship, added considerably to the hilarity of the multitude. 

Ferhaps Mr. Sparkler was wrong in letting out his donkeys to 
such disorderly persons, but his excuse was, that, although they ill- 
used the animals shamefully, yet they paid him like princes — very 
oflen in the obliquity of their senses giving twice the sum they had 
bargained for. The way of the world — the donkeys receive the blows 
and the Sparklers take the salve. 

And so these jolly days passed, the whole heath ringing with 
laughter, and everybody almost wild with enjoyment, as it* people came 
to Hampstead not merely to taste pleasure, but to gorge and ^luttonise 
on it. What would become of London without this large playground 
for its children to sport in and scamper over ? Would thejr, do you 
think, remain quietly at their lessons of daily toil, and patiently get 
through their tasks of hard industry, unless there were some such 
place as this big heath to remind them that they may sometimes be 
happy and at liberty ? It does the heart good to hear their noisy 
Riirth ; their playfulness is that of a colt turned out to grass ; they are 
as wild with tne freedom as a house-dog when its chain is unfastened. 
The pure air is stimulating as wine, and, whilst drinking it in, they 
giggle and royster like topers. Those who object to the jovial uproar 
iihould be put upon the same short-commons of pleasure as that which 
destiny has portioned out to these holiday revellers, and they would 
soon aiscover that when only one day is allowed to gather in the 
crop of enjoyment which is, perhaps, to serve for months, such a 
harvest-home must be wild and noisy. 

When evening came, and the big city in the distance was speckled 
with lights — ^>vhen the men had spent their money, and the women 
had tired out their animal spirits — the crowd began to quit the heath. 
Then the saddles were taken off, and the worn-out donkeys turned 
loose to see if they could find enough untrodden grass to sen^e for 
their suppers. 

Although so fatigued that he could scarcely keep his eyes open, 
Philip would still have strength enough left to sit up in his bed, and 
count the money that had been given to him for his day's work. 
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Out of the rix or Beven shillings he might have earned he would put 
aside the greater portion for the repayment of the amouat he owed 
Bertha. He still had some notions of honour in him, although 
how they remained in his heart, after the life he had led, it ia ixn- 
ooBsihle to tell. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

8HOWINO THAT CAPTAIN CBOSIEB HAD NO IDEA OF THE VALUE OF X09XT* 

Of all things that are expensive there is nothing which costs more 
to keep than late hours. I'or the same money which the wild youth 
squanders for the luxury of walking the stilts until the gasman 
makes his rounds to put out the lamps, he might revel in many of 
those fashionahle delights which the opinion of the world has umg 
since declared to be the end and perfection of happiness. 

How many good sovereigns had Captain Crosier, in two short yearly 
squandered by keeping these late hours ! If he had laid down a guinea 
for every paving-stone in the Haymarket footway he would still have 
been in pocket. Short as the journey is down that mad thorough- 
fare, it is more expensive to the traveller than if he pokted to 
York and back. Many a time, when the captain, on reaching home, 
emptied his pockets of the few shillings that remained from the 
round sum he had provided himself with before starting on his mid- 
night adventures — many a time did he feel somo remorse at the 
largeness of his expenditure, and the inadequacy of the amusement. 
He would look wistfully at the few shillings left, and some such 
regrets as those would pass tlirough his mind : " What the deuce can 
I have done with my money ? I am certain I took out four pounds 
with me, and yet here are but eight shillings left !*' Then he would 
begin his accounts, adding up what it had cost him for supper, how 
much he had given away in shillings for cabs, or spent in bouquets 
for gifts, or laid out iu treating to drinks at public-houses. Then he 
would grow repentant, and, regretting his extravagance, think what 
he might liave bought with the same sum had he laid it out virtuously. 
" It is too bad," he would mutter. " There are many poor fellows who 
have to keep a family on a pound a week, and here am I fooling away 
four or five pounds every night of my life — and what for ? what for ? 
How on earth do those poor clerks in the City manage to live on 
eighty pounds a year ? Why, many follows reckon themselves to be 
well off who do not get more iu a week than I throw away in a 
night !" After such meditations as these, the repentant captain would 
vow " to cut such d — d stupid work," and for the future renounce 
his midnight extravagances. As he had made this vow regularly 
every night for the last tw^o years, it is but fair to presume that he 
was very earnest in what he said. 
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The only drawback to these resolves was that they were taken at a 
time when the gallant youth was depressed with his excesses. After 
he had been refreshed with sleep, he found hid animal spirits and 
strength restored him, and invariably forgot to follow the good 
advice with which he had physicked his morals overnight. He had 
grown so accustomed to his debauched mode of living, that to miss 
the sport of the Hay market would have cost him as much pain as for 
an opium-eater to forego the intoxication of his drug. Even up to 
his dinner-hour he might remain true to his good intention of stop- 
ping at home ; but when his pint of sherry was empty, and he was 
yielding himself up to the pleasant consequences of a good dinner, his 
notions of right would lose their virtuous stiffueds, and eventually 
disappear before the philosophical arguments which he conjured up 
in favour of one night more on town. He would discover that an 
entire evening passed in that dismal room of his, wibli no other 
company than his own, was more than his nerves could endure. He 
had a mean opinion of his own company. He would say to himself, 
*' Where is the difference between walking in the streets abroad, or 
sitting in your chair at home ? If I don't spend any money it comes 
to the same thing. I'll just stroll about for an hour or two, and then 
creep home quietly to bed." But with strolling about came chatting 
with friends and visiting taverns. The stiffest buckram virtue grows 
limp when full tumblers are emptied over it. In a little time, the 
captain, loosening his moral stays, and throwing off his top-coat of 
virtue, became reckless. As he grew more and more full of drink his 
laughter came floating up on the top of it. He would become the 
gayest of all the gay young dogs that were jingling their coin on the 
counters of the night-houses. 

They are, indeed, expensive to keep, these late hours. The cap- 
tain one day made a calculation that, up to twelve o'clock, late hours 
might be done well for a sovereign, but every hour beyond cost, at a 
moderate calculation, an additional twenty shillings. For the same 
sum wliat might he not have done ? He might have gained the affec- 
tion of his friends by giving a dinner party at least twice a week. 
Two noble-legged footmen, with canary thighs, glittering like gold 
foil, might have imparted a lustre to his establishment. He might 
have had his Opera-box, his shooting-box, his money-box, and eveiy 
other kind of box. Instead of joboing a cab, a mail phaeton, with 
his crest as big as a kitchen plate, might be standing in his own 
coach-house. We will not mention spanking greys with streaming 
comet tails, nor the natty brougham with electrical lamps to fetch 
him home from the evening parties to which he would be most cer- 
tainly invited. Even the luxury of a French cook was within his 
grasp. With such advantages as these, who could limit the good 
fortune that would be in store for him ? The saloons and casinos would 

S've place to banquet halls, ball-rooms, and dancing teas. He might 
^ve his pick among the evening party heiresses. Every low-neck 
dress would adore him. Perhaps be might make so brilliant a match 
that hift wife's income would permit him even to quarrel with his own 
father, and, without caring for the paternal allowance, still to live in 
the utmost extrayagance and profusion. 
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We BBj he miffht have done this, though there was this drawback 
to oiir speculations. If his father had heard of any such grandeur of 
living, there would have been rouch commotion among the Crosier 
family, and letters with the Swaiiborough post-maric upon them would 
frequently be laid upon the breakfast-table — "Your affectionate 
father, Nathaniel Crosier,'* would descant upon " my dear Merton's" 
unwarrantable expenditure. This would considerably have diminished 
the satisfaction produced by the different kinds of boxea, the canaiy 
breeches, and day and night vehicles. 

The income of the gallant captain might be some 5007. a year, 
including quarterly allowances of 1002. each, and the presents with 
wliich a rich aunt and a prosperous uncle chose to celebrate his birth- 
day and cheer his Christmas. 

W heuever we hear anybody abusing the world, and calling it such 
names as a hard-hearted and cruel world, an ungrateful world, we 
always tliink of the gallant Merton, and the kindly mundane treat- 
ment he met with. Although his income was a small one, yet with 
it he was enabled to live at a rate of three times its amount. There 
are certain generous-hearted creatures ever willing to take pity on the 
gay necessities of the frisky young. If this son had written to his 
father, beseeching the advance of a hundred or so, his prayers would 
have been listened to with no more success than if he had petitioned 
for a couple of the paternal front teeth. So, instead of disturbing 
papa's quiet, Merton, whenever the sovereigns were scarce, put oa 
his hat, and paid a visit to a friend of his in Holbom. There, by merely 
signing a simple strip of paper — he wrote very rapidly — he could 
touch almost any sum he required. 

The name of this o])cn-hearted and open-pursed Christian was 
Edward Dancer, and, if easing the afflicted mind, or assuaging the 
griefs of our fellow-creatures be a merit, this worthy man must be 
entitled to infinite respect. All he asked for was security, and all he 
took was interest. 

ik?tween the shops kept by one Bumprel, a hosier, and one Brown, 
a stationer, there is a small iron wicket leading into a court or blind 
alley, of a most dismal and deserted appearance. It is a mere fissure 
in the bricken mass of closely-packed houses, and does not contain 
above a dozen dwellings — a wretched rat-hole of a place, with a look 
of old-building materials about it. It is decidedly a bad letting 
property, and the landlord, if he lives on the rents, must be a needy 
man, for none of the dwellings — except Dancer's — appear to be oc- 
cupied. Apparently no exertions are made to find tenants, for, as if 
it were looked upon as a useless expense, no bills or boards are up. 
Supposing that some misanthrope, cliarmed with the seclusion of the 
place, wished "to take on lease,'' he would not know where to apply 
and get cards to view. It is a spot where a distempered dog would 
hide itself to shiver in peace till it died. The window-panes are whitey- 
hrown with dust an'd the knockers red and crumbling with oxide, for 
no hand ever rat-tats there and preserves the metal with its friction. 
The bricks are dirty and smooth with the soot that has settled on 
their rough surfaces, and the white lines of the mortar have been 
smudged out. Many a time did the captain wonder to himself 
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'whether any other t)ian Dancer dared to live in this court. He has 
seen the same hig whitewashed " TO LET " on the same window at 
No. 4 during the two years he has had occasion to visit the spot. The 
milky purity of the letters has turned to a rich neutral tint, and prove 
the great age of the iuscription. On one door, with the paint blis- 
tered as the top of a pic, there is a brass-plate. It is not seen at 
first, because the once glittering surface is now rusted of a deep 
pink brown. In that house the fortunes of " Pergusson and Co., 
Agents and Coal Merchants," were wrecked. The firm undoubtedly 
bolted. Further on. No. 6 has been afflicted with weakness, and 
shoring-up has been applied to its front. The rotten bandbox of a 
house bulges out, and wide cracks meander among the' bricks, in some 
parts so open that a city sparrow has built itself a most conveniently 
sitaated nest. 

Bagged, yellow bits of blind hang slantways in some of the win- 
dows, and K)r years they have never been either pulled up or drawn 
down, but have remained as they were when Captain Crosier first saw 
them. Even the flagstones to this bad alley are cracked, and in some 
places so uneven that with every shower the hollows are filled up with 
puddles, in which bits of paper are trapped like fiies on a " catch-*em- 
alive." Some of the flagstones are what street boys call " squirters," 
that is, they secrete under them a considerable quantity of dirty 
water, which, on the pressure of a foot, they yield up, by squirting it 
over the o\\Tier of the foot. Squirters are dreadful things. Indeed, 
it was a very dirty walk up this court, and all ll^ir. Dancer's friends 
thought so ; but gentlemen in want of money do not mind a little 
mud in their path, so they put up with the annoyance. 

About every two mouths the captain would find himself swinging 
back the iron gate at the entrance of the alley. His face, when he 
entered, had a meek, downcast expression, owing, probably, to the 
doubts in his mind as to whether he should be able " to get anything 
out of old Dancer." His bearing on these occasions had lost its in- 
dependence and boldness. He seemed afraid of doing anything that 
would be likely to offend Dancer. He shut the iron gate very care- 
fully, for fear its clatter should disturb Dancer. Even when he 
knocked at thd bill-discounter's door, instead of giving a vigorous 
treble rattle, he modulated the knock to a gentleness, almost as if 
Dancer had been ill. 

To look at this rich man, nobody would have judged him capable 
of the kindness and humanity his necessitous visitors never ceased to 
extol during their interviews. He was a thin, diminutive creature, 
with a face of the colour of a dried fig ; and, but for the quick expres- 
sion of his eyes, his countenance had an idiotic blankness. He was 
80 thin, that his clothes puffed him out as feathers do a bird. At a 
watering-place, such a man would never have dared to bathe in public. 
As there were always medicine-bottles on his mantelshelf, it was 
endent that Dancer's health was not good. When such big fellows as 
Captain Merton called to see him, the little man had to look up at 
them, and squirt his thin voice up to their ears. Or if, as he usually 
did, he skipped on to a high stool, his little legs swung about, and he 
seemed like a parrot on its stand. Not unfrequently Crosier thought 
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to himself what a capital jockey Dancer would have made, but he did 
not like to say as much, for fear the small man should dislike the 
observation, and the interest be '' stuck on " in consequence. 

This diminutive money-lender did an excellent business, and was 
intimate with a great many noble persons whom nobody would have 
suspected of ever requiring to be accommodated. Whilst the cap- 
tain was waiting in the parlour for his interview, he would often hear 
Dancer's small pipe above stairs scjuaUing out excuses to a gruff voice 
which he recognised as that of a finend he should never have imagined 
*' to be hard up." He had seen Lord Oaks pass by the window aa 
that noble lord left the ready-money sanctum, and had frequently 
noticed Charley Sutton's cab waiting outside Fumival's Inn, though 
the say spark, far from having any business with the residents of that 
legal colony, had crossed the road, and trotted slyly up to Dancer^i 
doorway. ' 

One morning, Captain Crosier, on sending a cheque to his bankers 
for ten pounds, had received the distressing answer that he had over- 
drawn his account; whenever this sad event occurred, it was his 
custom to pay a visit to his accommodating little friend in Holbom. 

He found the little man as affable and chatty as ever. They had 
some delightful conversation about the great scarcity of money, and 
the enormous rate to which interest had gone up. In a most familiar 
manner. Dancer asked him to sit down for a few moments, and gave 
some directions to his derk, while Merton, who was very afiable, 
read the paper, and did as he was told. 

For the office of so rich a man as Mr. Dancer, it was decidedly the 
most miserable hole of a place imaginable. There was not in the 
entire Iiouse a patch of French polish, or varnish, as big as even its 
owner's dwarfed hand. The desk ruler and the leathern top of the 
clerk's stool were the brightest things to be seen. To a nervous 
man sadly in want of inoiioy the dismal look of the dwelling was 
enough to crush and pound to dust the smallest pebble of hope. 

The staircase leading up to the " cheque" room wjls dark and rotten, 
and those ascending had to be cautioned to "mind their heads," and 
warned that " there was another step there." The diminutive Dancer 
could go up and down as easily as a rat through a drain, but any one 
above four feet had to stoop and crouch, in dread of knocks, bumps, 
and crushed hats. The sanctum itself had but little furniture in it, 
and looked as wretched as if the wealthy Mr. Dancer was the most 
incorrigible insolvent in the kingdom. ()ne farthing a yard wjis the 
price he had i)aid for the paper on the walls. The red-lead rosea fes- 
tooned into the design had a poi.sonous, deadly look, and smelt of 
mould instead of attar. It was a relief to turn one's eyes from these 
flowers to the Law Almanack hanging over the ii replace, and to stare 
at the legal notices relating to Judges' Chambers and term times. 
Even men who had come there to ask for grace, pn^ferred the law papers 
to the roses, despite the ideas they evoked of writs and Whitecross- 
street. With such a multiplicity of business, a man like Mr. Dancer 
had to write numberless letters, and files of them, alphabet icalh 
arranged, were hung round the room. Merton knew that his ow? 
important correspondence was among the " C " s. There was 
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tall desk in one comer where the clerk wrote out renewalB of 
bills, and filled up judgments, and post-obits. Before the grate was 
Mr. Dancer's own tc^le, with the big, brass-bound writing-desk, 
under whose green-baize top reposed the delicious cheque-book, a leaf 
of which every visitor hoped to take away with him. The most un- 
mistakable object in the room was an iron chest, almost large enough 
to have served as a prison for Mr. Dancer himself. Even the terrible 
Queen's Bench did not contain more captives than that strong box. 
Whenever its iron gates were opened, it was either to admit a firesh 
oaptive, or move one to safer custody than that of gaoler Dancer. 

It was a very fortunate circumstance that the money-lender's health 
was failing, because it afforded his visitors an excellent subject of 
conversation. No man was ever more commiserated than the little 
money-lender. Some of his clients— -especially those doubtful of suc- 
cess — would go into paroxysms of pity as the discounter particu-, 
larised his ailments ; indeed^ any one would have fancied that they, 
and not Mr. Dancer, were the afflicted beings. 

"You really should take care of yourself," said Captain Crosier, on 
this particular occasion. " Now, do promise me, like a good fellow, 
that you'll go to some first-rate doctor. You ought to ; in fact, for 
owr Bakes, you must." 

*^ I've tned them all, every man in London," squeaked the money- 
lender. '' I've spent pounds on poimds, and they tell me I'm incur- 
able. If I hadn't a cast-iron constitution, I couldn't stand against it." 
As a proof of this, he be^an a minute account of some particular phase 
of his malady, which had such an effect upon the sympathetic Morton, 
that he seemed in an agony of sorrow. But the real truth was that 
Merton was only trying to soften the discounter's heart, and cared no 
more what became of him, provided he could get his cheque, than you 
do for the shells of an oyster, after you have eaten the peppered and 
Tinegared bivalve. 

In all the visits paid tq this little man, every client had to go 
through a set scene before he could touch his cheque. The moment 
the little bit of paper was mentioned, Mr. Dancer, although he lived 
by, and made an excellent income out of, such transactions, appeared 
to be annoyed by the proposition. He would throw up his eyebrows 
and say, '' Money ! I wish you'd tell me where I could get some ! I 
don't believe there's any money left in the world." To prepare the 
way for askins a thumping discount, he would tell anecdotes of how 
he himself ix)ok a batch of bills to the celebrated City firm of Coin, 
Bullion, and Co., and how they would not even look at them. " I 
saw Orr myself, and pressed him deuced hard. It was only a bill for 
two hundred, and, says he, ' Has she got the name of the Bank of Eng- 
land on her ? Why, then7 take her away, for I won't touch her.' 
There, that will show you how scarce money is." 

When the captain still pressed him, and called him '' good fellow,'* 
and *' dear fnend," or condescended to other familiar expressions which 
he considered should — coming from a man of his position— be irre- 
sistible, the diminutive Edward whined as if his heart were breaking 
at being obliged to refuse, although he still managed to be stubborn. 
He went to the iron chest, an^ unlocking it, drew out a bundle 
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Then he commenced this sermon : — ** Look here, captain ! do you see 
this ? There's four thousand pounds' worth of paper here, and I'U 
sell it you for twenty shillings. Now, will you believe I've no 
money ?" 

It was his habit then to fling this bundle indignantly back to its 
pigeon-hole, and sigh deeply as he locked the doors of its prison. 
* *' Any of mine among em ?*' asked Captain Crosier, sarcastically. 
" What have I got to do with other people's debts ?" 

"Why don't you go to EobinsP" pleaded Mr. Dancer. "He'd 
only charge you sixty per cent., and I'm sure it ain't too much, as 
times go." 

" Eobins be hanged !" growled the captain, who was now on the 
indignant tack. 

"If you can get me the name of a good firm on the back of this 
fbill, I don't mind seeing what I can do," groaned the little man. 

" My good fellow ! under those circumstances I should pay it into 
my bimker's," snappishly answered the captain. " It's a good b^l as 
it is, and, if you don't like to do it, you may let it alone." 

ISo well did Captain Crosier imdcrstand Mr. Dancer's policy, that 
even the most decided refusals did not put an end to the ne- 
gotiation. It was a fight of diplomacy between them, the captain 
pleading hardest when the money-lender most seemed to draw oack, 
and the latter throwing out some words of hope, and appearing to 
relent whenever Merton evinced a disposition to give the matter up 
as a bad job. During the acting of this scene, Mr. Dancer was so 
greatly affected that it brought back a return of his illness, and be 
had to take a dose from a bottle containing a dark-brown fluid — 
evidently a tincture, for it smelt strongly of alcohol. This appeared 
to relieve him, for presently he exclaimed, " How much have you had 
from me ?" though he knew the amount well enough, and merely as 
a matter of form turned over the leaves of a lodger at his elbow. 
" Throe thousand four hundred pounds ! That's a large sum of money. 
And what security have I got lor it ? None!" 

There is never more necessity for a man to be upon his guard than 
when his companion says, whilst discussing, " Now let us speak plainly, 
and understand one another." It is an acknowledgment that hitherto 
tlie latter has acted with duplicity. As he has done so with a show 
of straightforward conduct, it is certain that tlie words to come will 
not be less doubtful than those that have already been spoken. So, 
when Captain Crosier made this exclamation, Mr. Dancer, who knew 
the w^orld thoroughly, was not one w*hit the more inclined to place 
implicit conlidenco in his client. He nevertheless assumed an aur in- 
dicative of the most entire trust. 

" I owe you throe thousand four hundred pounds, don't I ?" said 
the captain, in his frankest tones, "and vou've got, besides my 
bills for the amount, post-obits on my father. You know my old 
man is as rich as he can be. You've made inquiries about that. Now, 
1 want five hundred more, and, if you don't like to do it, say so. Let's 
have no beating about the bush. D — n it ! I like plain dealing. Will 
you, or won't you ?" 

The money-lender, who had all along made up his mind to entertain 
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this tniuuictioD, nevertbeleBs'blew out a thin whistle of surprise when 
lie heard five hundred pounds mentioned. He had made inquiries 
about Mr. Crosier, senior, and his agent at Swanborough had sent 
back a most excellent account of that banker's wealth and stability, 
adding, in answer to one of the inquiries, '' He is sixty-seven years 
old, and under medical treatment." 

"When he heard the whistle, Captain Crosier took up his hat, as if 
with the intention to depart, saying, although it was a mere invention 
of his, *'Then, if you won't, I know somebody that will." 

"Now, don't be in a hurry. Tou fellows in the army are so 
impetuous," interfered Mr. Dancer. A fresh negotiation was opened, 
in which the one sought to decrease the amount required to three hun- 
dred pounds, while the other as strenuously insisted on the sum first 
demanded. At last the matter ended by the clerk being sent to the 
bank to inquire what balance there remained to the account of Edward 
Dancer. This was only an excuse to delay proceedings, and to aflbrd 
the little gentleman an opportuni^ of turning over another honest 
penny. So well did the clerk understand the business, that, instead 
of going to the bank, he went to the King's Head, close by, and re- 
galed himself with a glass of mild ale. As the street door slammed 
to, Mr. Dancer smiled upon Merton, and in a kind voice said, *' If 
you are fond of pictures, I'll give you a treat. I've got a Bubens 
up-stairs— one of the loveliest things you ever saw." 

This was an old trick, and the captain knew it well — indeed, 
expected it. Nevertheless, he pretended great astonishment and de- 
lignt, and hinted that the greatest enjoyment of his life was to see a 
good picture. " You don't mean to say you've got a Bubens ?" he 
said, opening his eyes with assumed wonder. " Why don't you take 
it to the Nationiu Gallery? How that man Bubens must have 
painted ! Why, his pictures are everywhere. Let's have a look 
at it." 

An old canvas, which in Wardour-steet would have been labelled, 
** A genuine Bubens, 30s.," was brought down from a room above, 
and the little fox, wiping it with his silk pocket-handkerchief, and 
laying, " It's a beautiful tiling — ^very first-rate indeed," held it close 
to the window. The big fox looked at it for some time admiringly, 
and then, as if he could no longer contain his enthusiasm, cried out, 
" By G — d! it's lovely." The little fox laughed, and, in a confiden- 
tial whisper, said, "And the fellow who owns it doesn't know its 
real value — ^that's the beauty of the thing! He only wants thirty 
pounds." The big fox thought the proprietor not only knew the 
Teal value, but had the impudence of Old Harry himself in fixing 
iuch a fictitious one. 

" There's flesh !" cried the money-lender. " Tou might slap that 
arm, I declare you might ! I wouldn't sell it if I wasn't a married 
man, but Mrs. Dancer is so particular about academic studies. A 
■Qf^geon could almost cut those legs off !— couldn't he P Just look at 
tiiia Venus. Isn't she Bubens all over?" 

The captain thought to himself she was not only Bubens all over, 
but somebody else into the bargain, but he did not say so. 

When the clerk had finished his ale, he left the King's Head 
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and returned to his master to whisper something in his ear. AH 
this the captain watched most anxiously, and when he asw the little 
fox open his desk and take out his cheque-book, he felt as if an iron 
hoop hod been removed firom his chest, so great was the relief. 

" It appears I've just got money enough," said Mr. Dancer, sigh- 
ing. Then,* in a livelier tone, he added, " Would you like to have 
that picture, captain P" Now they again began to fence, the soldier 
saying, " It was a sweet thing, but — — and the civilian endeavouring to 
convince him into buying it by relating an anecdote of a certain lucky 
individual, who, having purchased a Correggio for 8s., afterwards sold 
it to the nation for 20,0002. But all this was perfectly understood 
by the big fox. Before giving a decided answer, he inquired, ** What 
are you going to charge me for interest ?" 

'* Well, I shall take a hundred for the three months, and I don*'t 
care much about doing it at that," replied the little man. 

** If you like to take 151. for the d---d painting, I'll buy it,*' ofFered 
the borrower. 

''Fifteen pounds!" exclaimed the lender, pushing his cheque- 
book away. " With that flesh ! Fifteen pounds ! Why it would 
fetch mor^ in a slave-market. No! no! captain. Say five-and- 
twenty, if you like." And the cheque was drawn. 

Now, although the captain had entered the court meekly enough, 
his head was remarkably high as he left it. Whenever his pocket 
was full of money he haa courage enough to stare an eagle to blind- 
ness. He swore at the puddles he had before modestly stepped over, 
and swung-to the ^te an;er him with the clatter of a regiment rattling 
ramrods down their musket-barrels. 
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CHAPTER XY. 



INTO THE FIRE. 



We have said that Phil still had some notions of honour left 
in him, and we will prove it. He knew very well that Bertha never 
expected to see again the seventeen shillings she had lent him to buy 
decent clothing before he entered the service of Mr. Tobias Sparkler. 
He knew very well, too, that she — timid little girl — would never 
mention the subject to him. The debt was, therefore, so far as 
being bothered about it, as good as paid. She looked upon it as a gift, 
but not so he. Perhaps he wanted to regain her esteem, and to 
coax her to forget his crossing-sweeping life. Perhaps the fact of 
knowing she never dreamt of seeing her money again, made him 
stubbornly honest. But whatever the reason may have been, PhiPs 
resolves of repayment were virtuous and good, and he is entitled to 
the full benefit of them ; indeed, we hope that every one will applaud 
his excellent determinations. 
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He made Mrs. Burt his banker, and whenever he could scrape to- 
gether sixpence, he paid it into her very lar^e hands. Had he tried 
to keep it himself, he knew he must spend it, for he was a reckless 
young scamp with his wealth ; a strong yefiming for fruit-pies and a 
passion for pitch-and-toss were his rum. When he had accumu- 
lated the seventeen shillings, he begged a day of Mr. Sparkler, and 
before seven o'clock in the morning he was ringing at Miss Tomsev'a 
area bell, already enjoying in advance the look of astonishment he felt 
certain Bertha would give when he handed back the loan. 

The chin of that faithful domestic, Mr. Boxer, was every morning 
remarkable for its blackness. Being of a fat, oily temperament, his 
beard grew with a mustard-and-cress rapidity. It was a stubborn 
bristle of metaUic toughness. When he lounged out into the area 
to inquire what the " young man*' wanted, his shirt-collar was open, 
and exhibited a throat and jaw which, had he been a rabbit, would 
have rendered him invaluable as a fine double smut. Without any 
reason, Mr. Boxer behaved insultingly to Phil. He refused to tell 
Bertha that a party, whose name didn't matter, wanted to say a 
word to her. He stared, and hummed (incorrecily) a popular air. 
Our lad understood that this rudeness was not intended ior him per- 
sonally, but merely because he was a friend of Bertha. To be re- 
venged, he criticised the footman's dirty chin, asking him, innocently^ " 
what he'd got there, and whether it was aJl real, or only a wi^ for morn- 
ings P He also inquired if it hurt, and offered to buy it, if it wasn't — 
too dear, and could be done up in a small parcel. When the enraged 
footman seized a lump of coal to throw at his juvenue tormentor, 
the lad changed his tone, and expressed his astonishment that Mr. 
Boxer should so soon have forgotten his face after the merry night 
they spent together picnicking at Hampstead. He also inquired 
kindly after Mrs. Wortey and the girls. This caused a great alteration 
in Mr. B.'s manner. He was defeated, and acknowledged it by open- 
ingthe street door. 

I)ressed in the neatest and crispest of cotton gowns, came Bertha, -• 
with a face as bright as the morning itself. She had made up her 
mind that Phil had got into trouble again, and was prepared to 
console him. But his eyes were laughing, and good news was written 
on every feature of his face. There was no trouble there. He took 
her hand, and, slipping the money into it, said, "There, Bertha, 
there's seventeen snillings, and all good ones, so you needn't bite 'em. 
Now we're quits as far as money goes, but if you think I'd ever forget 
what you've done, then you wrong me." 

She was so startled she couldn't dose her fingers on the money, 
but continued to look in wonder, first at it, then at him. Her large 
eyes opened more and more widely. He understood her thoughts, 
and -said, half reproachingly, ''You never expected to see it again, 
did you P Well, it was natural. I don't blame you — not I; but, 
upon my civy, sooner than rob you, Bertha, I'd steal halfpence from 
al)Und man's tray — ^that's truth." 

** It wouldn't have been robbery, you rilly Phil, for I gave it you,'* ^ 
was the answer. 

But he would not let it be understood in that light. ^ No ! what 
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should yoa give your mone^ to me for ? Fm Btronger than you a 
precious deal, for you're a girl, and I'm hetter able to work. No ; if 
there's any giving to be done, it should be with me ; and I irt7/, 
too." And then, forgetting what trouble it had cost him to scrape 
together these savings, he, in the enthusiasm of the moment, pro- 

^mised that every month he would lay by a round sum ; indeed, 
he pledged himself to the amount of ten shillings monthly, to be 

^ expended in bettering the condition of Nurse Hazlewood. 

The sister, in her anxietv to learn if Phil's morals had improved, 
examined him at great length as to what he had been about, and how 
he had spent his time. Our young gentleman was sufficiently know- 
ing to see the drift of this inquiry ; and so well did he account 
for himself, that Bertha must, indeed, have been hard to please if she 
had not approved of the course of life he vowed he had led. When 
the time came to say good-by. Bertha kissed him so affectionately, 
and expressed herself so gratefully for her foster-brother's reforma- 
tion, that the boy, intoxicated with the sweets of praise, felt sorry 
he had partly imposed upon her belief. Elnowing he had cheated 
her, he resolved that, for mere honesty's sake, he would make up the 
balance of virtue with which she had credited him. 

It was but nine o'clock in the morning when this audience was 
over. With half-a-crown in his pocket, and the whole day before 
him, he determined to revel in a holiday of idleness. He visited all 

^the old scenes of his crossing-sweeping adventures. He strolled 
about the Haymarket, and felt ^reat enjoyment in calling to mind the 
different pranks he had played before this or that shop, and the 
narrow escapes of being locked up he had run in this or that street. 
Tliinking that, perhaps, he might meet with some of his old friends, 
he went towards St. ]Martin'8 Church, and strolled about the pas9aj:;e 
leading to the Lowthcr Arcade. lie inquired tenderly after the rips 
of the old woman at the apple-stall, and from her learned that Captain 
Drake had retired from the profession, on account of his increased 
stature putting an end to his success as a caten-wheeler. Mr. Mike 
had got himself into trouble, and was then spending three weeks 
with the governor of Coldbath-fields, charged with highway robbery, 
he having forcibly taken a penny from a little girl who had been sent 
to fetch milk. This conversation with the apple-woman so affected 
Phil, that he determined to wait till his old companions should come 
to their crossings. He thought it would be ungrateful if he did not 
share his half-crown with them in beer and pudding. As these young 
sweepers seldom rose before twelve, he loitered about. 

Now there is no place in the world more dangerous to loiterers 
than London. Where everybody is so busy, for a boy to be seen 
standing idly is to invite mischief. Little did he think when he made 
up his mind for a day's pleasure how suddenly his amusement would 
be ended. lie had twice witnessed the gratuitous performance of 
Punch, and had examined attentively every article of jewellery in a 
mosaic-goldsmith's window, when, just as he was wishing " those 
chaps" would make haste, somebody touched him on the back, and 
asked him if he wanted a job. 

It was a gentleman with an enormous beard, who spoke with a 
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dightlj foreign accent. He seemed rather startled when Fhil turned 
round to accept his offer. He drew back as if he knew the lad, who, 
on his part, appeared also to have some remembrance of the gentleman. 
If it had not been for the enormous beard, be might have passed for 
the French officer who had visited Hampstead with Helen Crosier's 
brother and father. The foreign gentleman at first repented of his 
offer, and said, '* No, nevar mind, m j boie." He was going awaj, 
when, on second thoughts, he turned back, and once more opened nego- 
tiations, muttering, " Well, yas — very well, sen — ^you shali." Taking 
him up a deserted street, he placed a cheque in Phil's hands, and 
directed him to take it, together with a red linen bag which he gave 
him, to the banking-house of Messrs. Coutts and Co. '' Sey will 
put someting in se bag, which you shall bring to me in five minutes, 
nere. Do sis, and I will give you ten shilling, my good boie." Ho 

Cted Phil's head, and smiled till his teeth showed through his black 
rd white as linen through a hedge. 

** Who shall I say I come from ?" asked Phil, fancying himself the 
luckiest fellow in the world. The foreigner thought for a moment, 
and then handed a card, on which was engraved, " Alphonse Lerou- 
▼ille et (?*, Lyons and London," once more patted the boy on the back, 
and dismissed him on his errand. 

■ Innocent of what he was about to do, Phil entered the banking- 
houae, and presented the cheque to the first person he saw, who hap- 
pened to 1)0 the doorkeeper. He was directed to take his turn after 
■ome eight or nine others, standing in a line by the counter behind 
which was the pay-clerk. 

What a land of dreams this banking-house seemed. The only 
iound was that of the ringing of gold or the rustling of silver paper. 
Monejr appeared to lose half its value by being seen in such vast 
qnantitiee. The gentleman behind the counter absorbed all Phil's 
attention. He beheld him take out shovelfuls of gold and throw them 
about aa if they had been lozenges instead of sovereigns. It was ns 
if bins of coin were hidden behind the mahogany. lie was delighted, 
too, at the rapidity with which the clerk counted the pieces, moving 
hia fingers as quicKly as the paws of a terrier scratching at a rat-hole. 
How carelessly, too, the bald-headed gentleman seemed to handle 
a quire of notes. If they had been curl-papers he could not have 
tmted them with less concern. He wetted his finger, and turned 
them over most roughly, or held them up to the light, and jerked 
them about till they snapped like straps. The boy was in an agony 
lest he should tear them. There were huge scales, too, and curious 
diving-bell shaped weights, all of the brightest brass. Our lad stared 
again, as he saw tlie gold weighed out as coolly as if it had been 
ooffee-berries. One thing that startled him was, why those clerks, 
seated each at a little desk, with a large green shade over the lamp 
above him, should be working so hard in a place where there was so 
much wealth. 

What a crowd of people flocked to this bank ! Some brought bags 
full of coin, and rolls of soiled, dirty notes, that looked smudged 
and creased as an old playbill. Phil thought he hod suddenly dis- 
eovered the currency laws. He imagined that the bank was a kind 

p 
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of wash-bouse, where dirty paper was brought in and exchanged for 
clean. He could not exactly understand why gold should be left there. 
The taking it away he could easily account for ; but whatcTer theory 
he might have mmed was suddenly interrupted by a gentleman 
attempting to edge in before him and take his place, a liberty that 
Phil would not allow. He called out so lustily for justice, and 
appealed so oflben to the " master" paying the money whether *' he 
wasn't first," that he quite interrupted the silent business of the 
banking-house. To get rid of so noisy a visitor, the clerk asked what 
he wanted, and the cheque was handed over. Innocent Phil, with 
his elbow resting on the counter, and his legs paddling about, did 
not know how to answer when the clerk asked him how he would 
take it. He handed in the linen bag and said, " In this." The derk 
began to explain, " I mean, will you have it in gold, or in notes P" 

" Well, he didn't say," answered Phil, " but he's waiting over the 
way. If you like, I'll go and ask him." 

" But did not Lord Ascot give you any directions ? Yon are his 
groom, ain't you ?" 

*' His groom ! no!" answered Phil, rather indignantly. ^ It's i 
foreigneering gent as sent me, and he said he'd give me half 8 
* sovereign." 

A new light broke in upon the clerk. He examined the cheque 
attentively, and then, telling Phil to wait a moment, went towards 
a glass door at the back ; but, before doing so, he gave a significant 
nod to the doorkeeper, and if Phil had looked round, he would have 
seeu that portly personage take up his post directly in front of the 
exit. 

Little suspecting any danger, the lad, when told to wait, said, " All 
right, master, don't keep a fellow long, please." 

For the next ten minutes, he could not make out why all the clerks 
who had before been so busy with their heads down to their writing, 
should be uow sitting upright on their stools, and staring at him. He 
was getting rather angry, and a strong inclination to make faces at 
them came over him, but he resisted it. His cool manner, and the 
indiiVerent way in which he took up a pen and began to clean bis 
nails, seemed to astonish these gentlemen. 

Instead of getting his money as be expected, Phil was asked, or 
rather ordered, to step into a back room, where he found the pay- 
clerk showing the cheque to a bald-headed gentleman with a big 
diamond in the middle of a spotless white cravat. The boy had so many 
questions put to him that ho soon found out there was something 
wrong. In rapid succession, he had to explain how he came possessed 
of the cheque, and describe the person who gave it him. Then out 
came the fearful truth. The document was a forgery, but so cleverly 
executed, that, had it not been for PhiPs artless answers, the clerk 
would most certainly have cashed it. Whilst Phil had been kept 
waiting, a messenger was despatched to Lord Ascot's residence, 
and the answer returned to the inquiries corroborated the suspicions 
of the clerk. His lordship asserted he had never drawn a cheque 
for three hundred pounds, and further recognised the paper by the 
number on it, as being that which had been stolen from hira, together 
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inth his purse, some month or two ago. He had, he said, intended to 
have given notice to the bank of this theft, but the circumstance had 
slipped his memory. 

When our unfortunate boj had somewhat recovered from his 
terror, he began to lament aloud hia miserable position. " May 1 
die like a dog," he cried, *' if I knowed it was a forgery. Ton my 
word, I didn't. He said he'd give me half a sovereign. That's what 
made me come. I wish he'd been hung before 1 saw him, a dirty 
villain. 1 hope you won't think / did it, gentlemen. Mr. Sparkler, 
my master, will tell you I'm a very honest boy. I wouldn't rob the 
cheese from a mousetrap.^' 

*^ That remains to be seen, boy," replied the bald-headed gentle* 
man. " Certainlv your behaviour, here, has been in your fiftvour ; but 
I am sorry to tell you I ^alL'have to hand you over to the police as 
soon as they arrive, in order that some inquiries mav be made." 

** 0ijve me in oharge !" stammered out rhil. ** Then what are you 
going to do to the other fellow ? It was him, not me. You am't 
'a ffotng to let him off f He's Waiting for me over the way, I tell you. 
Ohl why don't you send somebody quick, or he'll be gone t Oh ! do 
make haste, please I" He entreated and implored, though with little 
effect, for the bald gentleman did not even answer him. Tlio boy 
was so wrapped up in his despair that he did not hear the door at the 
back open, or notice that two policemen had entered. Indeed, it was 
only when a voiee said, '' Come, my man, you must go along with 
OS," that he knew he was in custody. ** 'Pon my woi^, I am inno- 
cent," said Phil, throwing his arms about in despair. 

" Ay, of course you are. We shall soon see apout that," was the 
officer's sarcastic remark. ** Every one on you's innbcent. That's t!ie 
old game. I never see such a lot of virtuous people as you young 
prigs. Here, come along." 

He was led off between the two men, dragging them towards the 
meeting place appointed by the foreigner. He pulled forward as a 
dog does at its chain, and was so eamert that one of the officers mistook 
his motives, and warned him it was no good trying that dodge, for ho 
ihould not escape. 

It ia almost needless to say that the foreign gentleman was not at 
his post. The representative of ** Alphonse Lerouville et C** " waa a 
very knowing fellow, and, judging by the time it took to get the 
cheque cash^ had sniffed danger afar off, and renounced all idea of 
plunder. 

Nearly broken-hearted, Phil was led off towards the police station, 
the crowd at his heels increasing with every street they passed 
through. Many who saw his pale face, his staring eyes, and teeth 
clinched with fear, declared they had never beheld such a ruffianly 
countenance. Numerous were the inquiries made of what he had 
done, and verv various were the answers. Some asserted positively 
he had been found in the strong-room of a bank with his pockets 
stuffed with notes. Others were equally circumstantial in their 
account of how he attempted to snatch a bag of gold off the bank 
counter. But one old mdy gave a more terrible version than anv«r 

9. P 
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CFHAPEHB-Xn. 



Hbvbk Tor one moment AM 0»lii> Kttton forget the bet he hod 
made with Cliarley Sutton that M WOoU, before eii months were 
over, add the name of poor Bart^ Hadawood to the liat of those 
victims who had been unable feDM^iit Ah fascination of his person 
and tlie eiquisite perfection of U» naniierfl. Even if he had not 
wagered this SO/., the gallant Miili In would not have been less ear- 
nest in hia pursuit of the p«r little cfai. For Bertha had euch a 
pretty face, that, to poeaesa it, ai^of m^entlemen on town would 
hnve put themselves to conaidndda aXHtlon or expense. The cap- 
tun had often Biven fdmaelf mem trouble, and exercised all bia abilities 
for « leaa ooinelf oljeet. Ha deolned tittt Ae giri fn whom he had 
nearly rained himself whflet qnattered at CaMtorbuy was lio moi* 
to be compared with Bertha tnan the paintingi on a snuff-box to a 
Titian. But there was a strong protection about Bertha wfakh, had 
she been left to herself, would have aaved her irom any eviL She 
was so perfectly innocent that she could not imagine any unworthy 
design in others. She had many a time seen Captain Croaiv 
examining her through his opera-glasB, but the aevereat term she 
applied to his actions was that of rudeness. In fact, ehe was not 
aware young gentlemen were capable of enticing poor girls away froaj 
their homes, and ruining their happineas. It was Miss Tomae^ who 
first taught Bertha the real purpose of the young officer's attootions. 

Every morning Mr. Crosier might be aeen standing at hia window, 
half bidden by a curtain, with his glasaes as immovably fixed 
to bis ey^es as the telescope to the little wooden figure over the 
nautical instrument makers' shops. He daily exammed Bertha's 
beauties. He had settled in his own mind that her forehead was 
white and round as the swelling ddes of a marble vase. Tfarongh 
his excellent binoculars he could see the t«mp]ea beat like the sides 
of a lizard. He preferred the shape of her nose to that of any 
Grecian Venus, giving as bis reason that the nostrils were amaU 
as the inner leaf of a rosebud. If her upper lip was thin, he rowed 
her under one was, full, round, and moist. It pouted out, as 
he told Fred Tatt^ham, like a relvet cuahipn to lay kiasea on. 
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Witii her head bent down at work, her chin formed a pretfy double, 
and her hands — he waa very particular about her hands — ^were so 
small, with fingers so tapering, that he would have wagered a sove* 
reign Houbigant*s ''sixes*' were too large for her. He made up 
his mind that she was the prettiest girl in the world, and declared it 
was a disgrace she should have to work so hard, thereby meaning that 
ahe was worthy to live in idle shame. Once he was heard to say that, 
if he could only be satisfied her parents were respectable, decent 
neople, and pretty well off, he really believed he should feel half 
indined to marry her. 

Many a time had Miss Tomsey noticed the captain watching her 
house. At first she thought he was gazing at her, and, although 
she naturally felt indignant at such a liberty, somehow tolerated 
the impertinence. It was only when she discovered that the glasses 
dropp<^ the moment Bertha retired, that she became keenly sensitive 
to tne gentleman's rudeness. 

** What on earth is that man looking at ?" at last she exclaimed to 
the girl. '' He's been bobbing behind that curtain for the last three 
hours. There he is again, the impertinent, low rascal !" 

Of course Bertha said, '' She didn't know what the gentleman 
meant," and in her curiositv turned to look at him, and nearly 
aent the captain into a fit of rapture by affording him an excellent 
view of her exquisitely oval countenance. 

To put an end to this annoyance. Miss Tomsey sent to inquire the 
name of '' the gentleman who occupied the firat floor" at No. 89, 
and, within ha& an hour, Merton received a dignified note, in 
which '* Miss Tomsey presented her compliments to him, and hoped 
and trusted that he would cease a system of the most persecuting and 
annoying, not to say ungentlemanlv, etpionnage, whicn could have no 
otlvnr result than to injure the welfare of the young woman who waa 
its object." 

Instead of feeling remorse at this mostiust reproof, the captain 
|K>ught to turn it to his own advantage. He instantly dressed nim- 
self for ^oing out. He was studiousfy careful at his toilettej putting 
on a waistcoat which he had only just that morning received from his 
tailor's (it opened very low in front and allowed the third stud to be 
▼isible). He hastened towards Miss Tomsey 's residence, and, in the 
hope of seeing Bertha, requested an interview with her mistress. 

Nothing could surpass the dignity of Miss Tomsey's beha- 
liour on this trying occasion. So strongly did she express herself 
aeainst the captain's conduct, that, but for the philosophy mixed up 
with her remarks, she might almost have been accused of violence. 
The young man seemed crushed by her reproofs, and kept his eyes 
turned to the carpet. His agitation was evinced by the restlessness 
with which he played with his hat. 

'' I appeal to yon as an officer and a gentleman not to trifle with the 
repose of this young woman, for — ^you must forgive me for saying so — 
Captain Crosier can have no honest purpose in his attentions." 

"I am surprised to hear a lad^ of Miss Tomsey's appearance," 
modestly muttered Merton, " denying to our sex the only privilege 
we havOi that of admiring hers." He endeavoured by these words 
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to penoade the old girl lie had used his glAsaet for ier. He parti j 
sacceeded ; for it is a law of human nature to feel kindly infflingd 
towards those who admire us. 

The many counsels with which Miss Tomsey now endeayoared to 
fortify Bertha against the captain's attacks nrst taught that youne 
lady she had an admirer in the world. Yeiy naturally she wuhed 
to know what her admirer was like, and many a time, whilst Crosier 
was intently watching the drawing-room, did Bertha take a sly peep 
at him firom the second floor. She thought him a good-looking younff 
fellow, and that his moustache, carefully pomaded into a ring at each 
end, became him. Owing to the effects or late hours, his waying light 
hair — as she looked down upon him — seemed thin on the top of nia 
head, and dissipation had tacked on fiye years to his appearance. 
Altogether, Bertha bad no fault to find witn her admirer, and, now 
she had once seen him, did not care whether she ever again ex- 
perienced that pleasure. 

The young officer was too bold and knowing a campaifipoer to be 
frightened away by Miss Tomsey. He sternly blockaded his enemy's 
street door, and had his glasses constantly leyelled at their camp, so 
that, should the pretty Bertha oyer make a sortie, he mi^ht hasten 
after her, and attempt a conquest. Many a time when Miss Tomsey 
went out for her eyening walk did he rush for his hat, mistaking her 
for some one else. As soon as he discoyered his mistake, he would 
return to No. 23, and employ eyery stratagem for entering that 
fortress. He would walk up and down the street, in the hopes of 
seeing the fair one, and, if oyer she did approach the window, begin 
to make signs, entreating that she would come out and speak to him. 
But all in yain ; for Bertha plunged him in despair by retiring into the 
dark recesses of the room. If she sometimes continued to watch 
him from her hiding-place, it was only because slie was startled to 
think that anybody should take so much interest in her, and wondered 
what ho could want to see her about. In his despair, the captain 
called in the assistance of his man, Teddy Cutler, judging, and rightly, 
that, where the lion cannot enter, the mouse may sometimes find ad- 
mittance. If tliero was any virtuous hesitation on the part of Mr. 
Cutler to join in this scheme, the exact value of his scruples may be 
fixed at the sum of one guinea, for that was the amount tor which be 
consented to abet and aid in the nefarious undertaking. The next day 
the ingenious groom, through the agency of Mary Anne, the maid, 
caused a letter to be placed on Bertha's dressing-table. It was a high- 
flown declaration of love, savouring rather of " The Complete Letter 
Writer.** It had cost Morton nearly a quire of Bath post before he 
was satisfied with liis performance. We will just give one extract from 
the sixth side to show that tlie captain was enthusiastic in the ex- 
treme : — " If the most patient admiration that man ever bore, if, 
despite difficulties almost insurmountable, obstacles truly formidable, 
oppositions bordering on insults, I still continue to seek for your 
alifction, surely no one wiU deny the purity of my love, or dare to 
arisert any otlier opinion of my constancy than that which would 
do honour to any gentleman^ no matter now fastidious the age in 
which he lived.** 
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The captain had intended this note to explode like a barrel of gun- 
powder in* poor Bertha's bosom, and blow away any hesitation or 
timidity she might have. How great was his surprise when he re- 
ceived the following answer, worthy the virtue and innocence of her 
who sent it : 

" Sib, — ^Tou do not know me, or you would not have written me 
that long letter, which I do not understand. I am a poor, penniless 
girl, whose mother is in a workhouse, and am totally unworthy the 
attentions of so great a gentleman as yourself. I hope you will think 
80 too, and allow me to live in peace." 

Nobody must blame Bertha for sending this answer, for she did so 
by the advice of Miss Tomsey herself, to whom she very properly 
showed the fiery declaration of love, and the icy answer she endea- 
voured to cool it with. It was by Miss Tomsey 's directions that the 
words " whose mother is in the workhouse*' were inserted. Perhaps 
Miss Tomsey was to blame in this matter, and ought to have remem- 
bered that, however discouraging the reply might be, it was a sanc- 
tion to the correspondence. But that excellent lady, although too 
aged to hope for a taste of the joys of matrimony, was still not totally 
insensible to tlie influence of love, and took great delight in witnessing 
in others what she could have no chance of practising herself. In 
fact, she was a nmtcli-maker. 

One evening Bertha went out alone, and, before she had turned the 
comer, the captain was by her side. He began to talk very rapidly, 
nearly thrusting his head into her bonnet. His conduct was so re- 
markable, that everybody who passed turned round to look at him. 
She was hurrying on, and he was chasing her, treading on her dress, 
and almost forcing her into the road, in his endeavours to keep close 
to her side. The pace at which they were walking caused his voice 
to tremble as if from emotion. As she never answered him, he had 
all the talk to himself. 

" How earnestly I have waited for this opportunity! — I have 
watched for days, for months. — How could you send me that cruel 
letter ? — Why should 1 care if your mother is in the workhouse ? — 
It is noble in you to tell me so ; but I love you in sp^te of every 
consideration. — Have you a father?" By this ingenious question 
he hoped to make her speak, but she would not. Then he con- 
tinuea : " You will not answer me. — You despise me. — ^Yet all I am 
guilty of, is admiring you. — If I annoy you, tell me so. — You treat 
me with more contempt than I deserve. — They have warned you 
against me. — They have told you infamous stories of me, have they 
not ?" This second attempt, however, failed. She would not open 
her lips. "Your face is too good and beautiful. Bertha" (he had 
learnt her name), " for you to be so unkind, unless at another's insti- 
gation. — Why do you walk so fast ? — are you afraid of me ? — You take 
me for a scoundrel, and fear me. — See, the people are turning round 
to look at us. — You are telling them I am a scoundrel. — Do speak, 
Bertha. — Say anything. — Tell me to go, and that you hate me." He 
was rather anxious to discover whether her voice was a sweet one or 
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not. Bertlia wbs this time caught in tbe trap. SIib stopped and- 

ileiily, and, after he had checked the iinpctuB ol' bia pace and turned 

round, aaid, in her own inusical voice, 

" Do leave me, sir. UniesB you do, I must go home." 

But not he. It might be the only chance he ahould erer have of 

apeaking to her, and he could not reliDquiali it. With^reat ingenuity 

be iniuiaged, by continually daclariog lie would leave that momoat, 
i«ince his preaence was distaateful to her, to remain i>lher society. 

He tried to dazzle her by the magaificeuce of bis onera. Xurse 

Hazlewood — whom he vowed he loved for her sake — waa to be taken 

from the workhouse, and made the happiest of women. Bertha her- 
' self was to bo rescued from tbe drudgery of servitude, and share with 

him But hero she broke from him, and scampered home aa iast ae 

she could. As he never ran, there was no pursuit. 

It soon became Icnowii to the ladiea in Miss Tomsey's kitchen — for 
'Teddy Cutler told them— that the captain "was sticking up to 
■' Miss.' " Mrs. Wortev mas overpoweringly indignant against "the 

baggage" and her " fellow," and Mary Ann was seized with a fit of 
■prophecy, and called upon Susan to mark her words, that no good 
• would come of it. There was a sardonic amile upou Mr. Boxer's 
■ countenance whenever the subject was mentioned, but the only 
-opinion he oipreased was, that " no ga! could withstand a red coat." 

The livery of Miss Tomaey — she being in no way related to the royal 

family — was sky-blue. 

On the evening that the captain chased poor Bertha he met at the 
.club Charley Sutton, who inquired of him, "How be was getting on 

witli tlM littie 'uc f" ^ . 

"She's ibj^-awfuDy ihy," uwwerod Harton. ttlB&lea&ji "bat 

you know, old bov, I've got fire montlu before tw dinner ooniea off 

at Bichmond. You'll have to hand orer the &fty poonds, I can tell 

yon. She's all right," 



CHAPTBE XVn. 



That great day of enjoyment for the wouId>be sporting men 
of London, " The Derby Day," had come round agun. From the 
gentlemen in the Guards, who began to make up a book a year before, 
to the smallest beerhouse-keeper in Whitechapel, who betted his 
five bhiilings vonly a week previously, all the worthy children of 
modem Babylon were influenced by this exciting period. Eveiy horse 
in Ted Argean's stables had been bespoken months ago, and tiiere 
was not a coster who owned a donkey who had not miide up his nuad 
to drive down on his truck and see what horseflesh was like. 

Our volatile but gallimt captain hss betted heavily on the greet 
event of the day. Ue stands to win 15,0001. With such tact hM he 
made his arrangements, that, come what will, he says be mnst win. 
Jl friend of his, who is a trainer, and knows sJl the " dodgee" of tha 
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nu»-ooane, has advhed him to back Gk-eased Lightning to the last 
penny in hia pocket. She was thought nothing of then— a mere out* 
aider at 70 to 1. She has since risen to be third favourite, and so 
cleverly has the captain hedged, that, whether she starts or not, he is 
sure to be in pocket some cool or hot hundre4|i. He has provided 
against every risk. Supposing it should be a wet day and the ground 
heavy, then Buttered Thunder, it is said, will be the winner, and the 
captain backs him, too. There are thousands of other men in 
liondon who sav they are e^jually certain of success. They pretend 
that they have laid out their money as cleverly as Crosier. In fact, 
every gent with a fancy for the turf seems, according to his own ac- 
count, to be a consummate genius, and to understand thoroughly 
what the knowing ones are about. The only wonder is why money 
should ever be lost at the business. They ought, all of them, to 
make spanking fortunes. 

The Derby Day has dawned, and by six o'clock vans are waiting 
outside the greengrocers' shops and before coal and potato sheds. 
Barrels of beer have been stowed away by seven, and the passengera 
are to meet by half-past. With thirty persons to two horses they 
must take their time on the road. It is undecided as yet whether 
it is going to rain, or be fair ; those who have paid for their seats 
raggest hopefully that the clouds indicate heat, and those who are to 
atop at home prophesy a very heavy fall of rain before twefve. But, 
however threatening the sky may be, vans and shay-carts are, by 
eight o'clock, rattling down. every street, and cornopeans are playing 
on every side. The maid-servants who are beating their mats against 
the lamp-posts, or hearth-stoning the door-steps, allow themselves to 
be abstracted from their work by watching the different vehicles. In 
Oxford and Begent streets, the tailors and glove shops open earlier 
than usual. Lavender overcoats and grev wrappers ticketed ** For 
theBaoes — 80s.," adorn the windows. Gaudy cravato and gloves 
of light kid tempt, by their cheapness, youths to be &shionable. 
Cigar shops are preparing to sell any amount of the best Havannahs 
at seven K>r a shilling, and, at the linendrapers', the demand for veils 
is beyond belief. 

B^ore the clock has struck nine, young gentlemen, got up in a 
slang style of costume, supposed to be suitable to the occasion, are 
hurrying, not to business, but to the rendezvous of their different 
parties. Suits of the loudest Tweed and fastest plaid ; neck-hand- 
kerchiefs of brilliant pattemSi to possess which a simple negress would 
Bell her first-bom, are rushing about in all directions ; white hats, that 
will return brown ones, dart round every comer. Open carria^, 
nith hampers lashed to the footboard, emerge from every tummg, 
aome with four horses and blue-jacketed postboys, others with steady- 
looking cobs and a careful driver on the Dox. Outside the hotels and 
elnb-houses more carriages are waiting, with more hampers, marked 
** Fortnum and Mason," tied and swung about them. Cases of cigars, 
branded ^'Begalia," rest on the folds of hoods. At the Begent- 
eircns, omnibuses and stage-coaches, '* Defiances" and " Besolutions,'* 
** Paddingtons" and ^* Boyal Blues," have clapped on four horses, and 
tout for passengers ; men on the roofs play norns to attract notice, 
and make the turn-out look joUy and regularly first-rate. 
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Our gallant CAptain formed one of Viaoonnt Asbof a paity. They 
were to meet at the Club. It took some time before they could Btait, 
for cabs bad first to be despatched to hunt up one Tom Gkurden, 
and another to carry off Charley Sutton ; then Fred Wigwam, at 
the last moment, sent word he could not come, and Ned Lom- 
bard promised to meet his friends opposite the Grand Stand. TweWe 
o'clocK had struck before every one liad taken his seat. The captain 
had volunteered to blow the post-horn. He took it from its long 
strawberry-pottle of a case, and blew terrible notes that alarmed the 
grey tits. The frightened bloods pranced and reared, little thinking 
what work they had got before them, and how foolish it was to waste 
their strength in ornamental display. 

Now the stream of vehicles was rushing towards the bridges. 

Every horse's head was turned in the same direction — open and 

closed carriages with fours or a pair, cabs, sigs, and broughams, dog- 

'^^arts and vans. Many a horse whose usu^ daily labour was to take 

out coals regretted that any change had occurred in his avocation. 

Down the Claphara-road the inhabitants of those respectably- 
appointed and highly-painted family mansions were seated on the tidy 
lawns, or leaning over the garden-walls, watching the mob of vehicles 
dart past. In front of all these capitally repaired dwellings were 
seated mammas and daughters, and at the upper windows the servant- 
girls were leaning over the sills insteaa of cleaning the rooms. 
Though early in the day, winking and kissing of hands to domestics 
had already begun. Declarations of love were made to the maidens, 
and all were called Mary. The dust was blowing about, as if the road 
was brown paper smouldering. In every sunbeam the powder was 
visibly curling. 

On Lord Ascot's drao;, the gentlemen who had " nipped*' before 
Rtartinf}:, amused tliemselves bv criticisinGf the vchicled multitude. 
Thov cried out, "There's a pretty girl!" and pointed out little 
*' j)oppets" and pretty angels, dressed up in every kind of gauz^ 
protection aj^ainst the dust. 

xVbout half way to Epsom the vans that started in tho morning 
were discovered haltiug before public-houses, the horses streaked 
with sweat, like hats through which the grease has penetrated. 
Every gentleman had put on a green veil, and looked delicately lady- 
like. The teuder dan)sels had covered themselves up with net as 
completely as the tarts at a pastrycook's. The brims and crowns 
of hats were smothered with dust, as if nutmegs had been grated 
over them. Hansom cabs had gauze curtains arranged in front, 
imparting a highly furnished appearance to the conveyance. So 
numerous were tiie carriages that the road was blocked up, the 
vehicles shullling along in a double line, one side now darting on, 
then having to stop and allow tho other to rattle ahead. Now 
began the smashing of panels. Some prudent brougham people 
Iiad fixed stulfed sacks behind their turn-outs. "Whenever a panel 
was smashed there was great bobbing out of heads and shaking of 
fists, together with a taking down of addresses. The cosy couples 
in gigs were often disturbed by finding a horse's head thrust between 
man and wife, and the frothy-nosed animal turned the shawls and 
coats iuto pocket-handkerchiefs to wipe its foaming mouth. The dust 
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had settled bo thickly on Captain Crosier's coat thAt it presented 4i 
moonlight effect of sudden lights and deep shades. He had impru- 
dentlj oiled his .whiskers, and the fine powder had comhined with the 
grease, and turned to a kind of paint. So handspme a mam was 
nervous about his personal appearance, especiaUy as the drag was 
just then alongside of an open britschka, in which reclined four 
loYely Yenuses with fawn-coloured hoods drawn over their bonnets. 
The angelic maidens looked like fancy nuns who had taken green 
veils. There was one with the most beautifully languid eyes, whose 
half-dosed lids seemed as if she were about to doze. There was 
another with solden hair that waved like the grain of satin-wood. A 
third had teeth so white that on each round^ surface of enamel a 
little globe of light was focused that made them sparkle like a string 
of brilliants. The noble viscount on the box managed very cleverly 
to keep the drag alongside this carriage. The beautiful young 
ladies had the advantage of being stared at by twenty military pairs 
of eyes. To increase the pleasure, a cab-horse in front was good 
enough to fall down, and thus enable Tom Oxendon to make an offer 
of marriage to her with the light hair, whilst Crosier, looking at 
the one with the teeth, exclaimed, " Oh, you perfection !*' The gaUant 
Lord Oaks, wishing to inform the beauty with the languid eyes that 
he considered her an angel, lisped out an inquiry as to " what time 
she had promithed to return to Paradith that night ?" 

Our noble party had been two hours on the road, and the race- 
course was not far off. Already they were in the open country. They 
were passing by farms, and hod opportunities of remarking that the 
young wheat looked well. Under the hedges, at the comers of lanes, 
were ginger-beer stalls, or barrels covered with boughs. 

The road had now become more free, and the dashing dra£^ rattled 
on, passing the omnibuses that started early. They soon distanced 
the puffing, distressed nags. These omnibuses had nobody inside, 
but carried such a cargo on the roof that they sank far into the 
springs, and resembled barges deep in the water. Now horns begin 
to play, and lend a romantic, Swiss-mountain effect to the day*s 
debghts. The only turn-outs that passed our dashing trap were the 
little perky £;ig8, that, in their hurry, took to the roadside turf, and 
rattled ahead, the springs crackling as they jolted over the ruts and 
mounds. There were plenty of beggar-women and mountebanks 
hiurying along — poor, tired, toirsty mortals, with a rim of dust round 
their diy mouths. 

At len£;th the grand stand was in view. A little longer and the 
drag was bumping up and down over the turf. It passed the shay- 
carts with the nose-bagged horses tied t'other way to the shafts. The 
guinea to go on the hill was paid, and the rope lowered. A place was 
soon found among the three lines of carriages. Our gentlemen de- 
scended to shi^e the dust from their clothing, and restore their fasci- 
nating exteriors. Men with brushes seized by main force upon the 
captain, and began to rub him down<as if he were a horse, xi'or the 
next ten minutes fifty stable-boys were, for many various reasons, 
begging to be remembered — some for pushing the carriage to its 
place and iinlininmwiig the horses, and others for having supplied 
olothea-brushes. The noble Ascot was often entreated not to be 
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bard-hearted, and reminded that the day was hot, and thirst painfully 
prevalent. 

And now our gallant company took a look at the courae. Never 
was there such a Derby Day, or so many people. Every carriage roof 
was a crowded platform. Numberless parasols, of various colours, 
seemed like painted lanterns at a Chinese feast, suspended in the air. 
The grand stand, from its sloping top to the parterre in front, was full 
of people. The roof was black with bats as a tray of currants. In the 
balconies a streak of parasols Gracefully revealed the sex of the spec- 
tators. On each side stretched out the canvas booths, mere trumpery 
concerns next to the giant building of brick and stone. Whence 
could such numbers of carriages have been raked together P The mob 
equalled in numbers (but in every other respect surpassed) the popular 
tion of a German duchy. There were horses enough to mount twenty 
jegiments. The poor brutes were picketed under canvas, or stowed 
away as in a camp of cavalry. Tuey were stained with dust as a 
dirty skylight. There were kickers, and jibbers, and bolters ; some had 
sore shoulders, broken knees, and sand-cracks ; others had no tails, no 
eyes, or no wind ; and a few ran better at the nose than on their legs. 
The first race was on when our dashing drag arrived, but nobody 
appeared to care much about it. The captain took it as he would 
a glass of absinth before dinner, to give him an appetite for the 
grand feast to come. He reserved himself for the '* second course.** 

There were many other drags besides Viscount Ascot's, very dashing 
and highly polished turn-outs, like dandy stage-coaches, only instead 
of " York'* or " Brighton" being painted on the doors, there were 
crests. Each gentleman on the roof of these drags had a strap 
round his shoulder, to suspend the polished leather case of his race- 
glasses. At first it was diflBculf to tell whether they had broken their 
arms, or merely come armed with cartridge-boxes. Some people 
fancied these exquisites had brought their morocco work-boxes with 
them, and intended to embroider between the races. 

As the time drew near for the Derby to be run, a strong wish to 
win a bet animated each breast. Voices around were heard calling 
out " Forty to ten against Queen Bee." Or, " A hundred to five on 
King Death." This desire to pocket somebody else's money gradu- 
ally increased up to the moment when the police began to clear the 
course for the great race. Forming themselves into a line, this gallant 
force was seen to march down tlie broad enclosure and sweep the mob 
before them as dust with a broom. A bell rang out as if fifty 
steamers, instead of horses, were about to start. The course was soon 
clear as a river, the mob embanking its sides. The only living thing 
that dared to defy the police and tread the turf was a white dog. It 
walked along as coolly as when a cat on its midnight rambles creeps 
down a garden walk. The multitude hooted the cur. It looked 
puzzled, tucked in his tail, and bolted. 

Near the weighing-stand the betting men, holding little specks of 
books, were running about offering five to four or taking a hundred 
to twenty. The crowd in the enclosure facing the grand stand was 
so closely packed that it moved like a basket of live crabs. Presently 
the horses were brought out, and the non-sporting public had ite 
time occupied in consulting the correct card ol the races to see which 
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steed was Bed Cap, and which Black Sleeves. It was at this period 
that young ladies consented to be helped up to perilous places on the 
roofs of carriages, and kindly allowed their natty little ooots to be- 
eome yisible. Great insight into the powers of the horses was 
euned by closely watching the essay gallop. •The animals, from the 
distance, looked no bigger than greyhounds. A youth, who knew no 
more of horseflesh than he did of roasted Fhosniz, vowed that " he 
liked the look o' the chesnut.'* Another, who had never even 
ridden a rocking-horse, declared ** the grey picked his legs up well." 
^The black one for my money,'* remarked a third, who, if the 
terms had been accepted, would have made a good bargain, for he only 
bad three pounds in his pocket. One comic gentleman, noticing the 
red-coated clerk of the course trotting past, offered to back him against 
the field. The heavy swells on the drags were staring hard through 
their race-glasses, and watched the horses until they reached the pad- 
dock near the starting-post, when only the red, blue, green, and black 
iackets could be seen moving above the palings. The next half-hour 
elapsed and yet the horses did not start. It was said that Buttered 
Thunder had misconducted himself and tried to win by galloping off 
before his rivals were even placed. The hot sun soon tired every- 
body. Carriage-tops grew hot as hobs, and burned the feet. T&e 
glare of light was so great that, to relieve his sight. Captain Crosier 
watched a young lady with hazel eyes and a pink transparent muslin, 
whom a gentleman in the rumble was helping to what at first 
looked like champagne ; but this mean fellow was only fnxtking up 
bitter ale, and, when the gallants on the drag found out that so pretty 
a giri was condemned to sip such common tipple, they shouteo, 
with one sympathising voice, " Shame ! shame !*' 

At length a cry rises from the grand stand, " They're off! they're 
off!" The shout passes along the mob like the rustling of a forest as 
a breese sweeps over it. The roof of the monster building has 
changed from a black slope to a pink embankment, for every face is 
flaiing towards the course. The progress of the horses can be traced 
by the excitement they raise. ''Mats off!" is a favourite cry. 
** where are they ?" ask some who cannot see. " They've turned the 
eomer," answer those who can. A few who have never been on a 
course before, exclaim, " Beautiful ! I never saw such a race." 

The time was drawing near when a yard of m)und would be more 
valuable than a whole estate. Fortunes were nanging on a neck, or 
a head, and thousands would be lost by a length. Imuiy a man was 
biting his lips as Pink Sleeves hung back, or Yellow Cap sprang for- 
ward. The excitement was intense. Stable-helps ana beggar-boys 
climbed unrebuked up wheels and on springs, and attained high 
places on carriage-tops and rumbles next to dashing blades and 
iashionable dames. That knowing youth, Mr. Teddy Cutler, nreferred 
creeping into a carriage full of ladies, who were chirping and twitter- 
ing like an aviary of singing-birds. These angels were betting gloves. 

J^Qw began a mighty din of shouting. The horses parted. A few 
more bounds and all would be decided. A thousand cries were min- 
gled together, of "Green Jacket wins!" "No! Bed Jacket!" 
"Pink's picking up I" " Blue Cap's first !" " No ! Yellow Cap !" 
^ Blue Sleeves for a sovereign !" On came the closely-packed horses. 
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CBcb with its neck stretched out straiglit ae that of a swift-vinged 
bird. Thereweretenof them together aa if they had been bound Bide 
bj aide. The silken jackets of the jockeys rippled, and crackled 
like flags, with the wind of the pace. They beat forworda and 
threw their anna about them, as with-deapcration they laahed their 
ateeda. A awallow does not move so fast as they were moving. The 
animals flung their legs from under them like hu^a, as they bounded 
on. The mob shouted and pressed againat the ropes, so that the police 
had to heat them hack, lest the cord should break. But none cared for 
truncheons or threats, for the steeds were nearly borne. Thia was the 
moment for the clever jockey to show his art. The close knot of 
horseflesh alowly separated and two or three steeds darted from the 
rest. It was neck to neck between Yellow, Green, and Pink. He who 
hit the hardest would ^'in the race. People screamed with ungovern- 
able excitement. At last the fatal post was passed. Two of the horses 
■hot by as close together as if they were running in harness. Alter 
all this enthusiasm and delight nobody knew which was the winner. 

There was one gallant youth dreadfully disappointed with the 
race, for Greased Lightning made a bad twentieth, and Buttered 
Thunder did not start. To console himself, he devoted all bis atten- 
tion to luncheon, and determined to smother care in the salad-bowl. 
The baskets from FortQum and Mason were soon opened. The green 
boxes from the pastrycooks had their lids taken off. The pigeon-pies 
had come down safely, and oidy a Uttle salt fallen into the jam tarts. 
The blocks of ice, packed like grapes in sawdust, were taken from the 
bags. The claret bottles were handed up with their coveringa of 
rushes, the Hockheimer, the I^Ioussirender Moselle, and the Cura;oa 
sec, speedily produced, and the corkscrew screamed for. "This is 
heaven I" cned one <1— hinp hlade^ afta a fiiU tumbler. " For Heaven's 
Bake, more claret !" gasped in agony another tremendous fellow. Soon 
the top of the drag was covered with silver dishes, and everybody waa 
eating ravenously. " I shall be human soon," said Charley Sutton, 
taking the second half of a fowl. Champagne corks flew about like 
tennis-balls, and the bubbling amber vine was poured foaming into 
tumblere. With every empty bottle that was throwu down, the talk 
grew louder and the laughter more frequent. Friends came up to the 
drag, and, " How d'ye do, old boy P" "A glass of sherry?" "Where's 
Tom P" " Capital race I" was the short conversation mumbled 
through full mouths. Occasionally, a fellow in his drag would call 
out to another in hia brougham, " Has Clara come P" or, " Hare jou 
brought Man' down P Where shall I find herP" — " Last broogbam, 
second rank. ' One friend ten carriages off, cried out, " I say. Ascot, 
and you fellows, I know where there's the prettiest girl on the 
course!" Twenty voices roared, "Where? Where ?"' A hand 
pointed to the carriage in which the nun-like beauties were seated. 
They bad thrown off their hoods, and the excitement of the soene 
had coloured up their faces. It was dangerous for any but the 
strongest brains to look at them. 

After five minutes. Lord Oaks avowed a deadly hatred to a man with 
heav^ whiskers, who waa carving a chicken for the languid-eyed msideti. 
He mquired who that fellow was, and vowed " he wath a thnob." 
All over the course eating was proceeding vigorously. Hen weiw 
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r'gbtoa on tho boxce, springa^ osd steps df ciUnagt>a, 
'"^t ildtc* inaido brouglmm^oud baniiii^iioa wureKobb-Iiug 
*iti of brrail, lobnlirr- (iholis, and broken bottUa, were 
_ ..a nruuDil, urtil Imjn woro hunting tunong the wraps 

ftsn if tlia^ Guuld find un^thiug uatubla. Manj' norc tlm rcqiiosti 
" giTB DB that bftttie. youi' hoiintir, wlieii jou're dono witb it," for 
. irMi*Mac<]«ti>rba}'iugtboni'up»taiialt'peniiveitcbLciecll tbeiii Dxain 
t XiODiloB. lipsgnr^ women, MKing for a tittle peony, w«Dt amung 
'leeiA^ngns, Miirattnutiid tb< notice of ^entlomcD by pulling at their 
■^ ftko bol!-r<ipM. yrMicbniftn ircnnng Barriiigs wrcniui^'d the 
etiniSii guitars und ftcTHinliuDii, nnd ad ItKlinn orgra-bov rxc* 
Isefnul «)nn»rtfd pieoen witii a tr'tmni wlio wtiiatlod. Yhore 
i no lock of n|iij-wam«n, with hair OH bliKik iMtbmr mitin draanes, 
it woiiring tU-it bonnrts placed like Bcwer-wot* on their heada. 
^ShiiU 1 t<^ll 7o\i your fortuue, hiitid»onio cMitleiDan ?" thoy said, in 
% wh«'dling ti'iic. At one raitriagft, a Iwrely girl, io a white doud of 
fejulin, roviTfil iwor irith bluii butterfly bows, roFusod to have her 
'BBtiHy r'.-vfii!ed, ulthough the siin-dt^iitiud Eayptinn wbiiird, " Fnint 
1 linndaomii gentlomao. TIiotd'h somcbndv coming 
i ]»'9 ftll writ in your beautiful eyoe. Try your 
4<''-. lady," Ac. Thi> moat paiufUl exIiihitioD of tlie 
|i<"ipwrptrh who tried to awe the carrijige-folk into 
iihitin" u noro ntid l«prou« body. iU: iitood with 
liiirodbcfon* those who wfru catjhg, until, out of 
I'thmniielvM), tiMy wen) obliged tit puruboMi hta absetit-o by a 

If Iris eoTKiwe aud forget Oreased Lisbtning and Butterod 
r. Captain Proiicr devofM liia enerpes to tlin3e-a-|)enny knock- 
Kims. Itc prided himjclf oii boiog a " dab" at the game, lltf 
po in poBscssion of n handkerchief full of hiimming-topu, iihidbi 
d wp with rpri daubn of pincuBhioiiB, and woodm fl<ill». These 
Bifltrilxit'Cd nraiing lailir^ df hin nccjiniTnlninco. Ho filled this IJlaC' 
klap (if a Vi'uria in riiigbts, ftnd oti tb« ntwngth of three hiiniwia 
1 for half un huilr and drank a bfttllw ol Moselle with two 
ely cTPaturcs in lam and ehorry eilk. When tho poatilions 
Iktia and «el»«tjackotfl — wlien the portboys in bhio »ppncOT» 
^^rd t1iing-a-mct'B — had ntttm their hiinkn of bnj.id nn<l 
B balpfiidiltud tlicniiiflv«» with champngne— when the griKims 
' frotlc-PonW itnd pliwlor- of- Paris Jpf's had packod up the 
SiVw dwTieB, and plocwi tlo spoons in sccimty, then thp horse* wnro 
' >ught out, and preparations begun for returning liome. Evcry- 
_iy Has rery merrr, being full np to the neck with witio. 

W mbt tho carrin^Jl woro waiting till it was possible to move, the 

imp WW patiipd in joking and langbtftr. If a g*iatlcmaij with a lady 

Vb biH arm happened to pans by, Viscount Ascot and his frioods 

vnuld jostntiliy shout out, ''Take her frrtm him I take her from him!" 

_iHie moat cmnplimentary speeches wem addressed to the mnidenS in the 

^Srii|)ibouriug carriages, and thry woro t^ntruatcd to leave their friends 

IkuTratnm noma on tk'< drn^. At la.it the way was clear, and tho 

ochig gruys bad thuir heads " let go." Off they rattled jiast the 

of booths where "Jones, from Beading," and "Smith, from 

rBerln," bad made such a good thing put of cold meat, bottled bcor. 
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and a dop-basinftd of muBiard. The dashing young Uadea were ur 
ripe spirits for the fun of the road, as full of liquor as a firesh bottle, 
aud as saucy as a Cheap Jack. The first gentleman they now saw on 
horseback was, as usual, requested '' to get inside, and draw the blinds 
down." And the answer was the one common on such occasions, 
consisting of '^ I can't, for I promised to give your aunt a lift.'* 
Another norseman was informed that his fiery cob would '' go, sir, it 
he only gave him a little hay sometimes." Directly a man was seen 
with a green veil on, he was termed " a ladylike young woman." Not 
beiug of a very witly temperament, Captain Crosier never made any 
observation more rude than '' / see you," or '' I'll tell your mother. 
When the drag stopped at Sutton, Tom Oxendon made an offer of 
marriage to a grey -haired and evidently married woman seated at the 
first floor. He stated that he had thirty thousand a year, but wasn't 
happy, for he loved her to distraction. 

Although the noble viscount was rolling on his box under the 
influence of champagne, yet he managed his prandng greys most 
skilfully. He darted among the carts adorned with boughs like 
arbours, he grazed by the vans out of which twenty heads were 
thrust in alarm, and even the trotting ponies could not keep up 
with him. Hansom cabs, with rows of wooden dolls strung op 
before them, broughams, barouches, costers' trucks, everything was 
left behind, and all the time they galloped along the gay young dogs 
sprinkled their insults plentifully on every side. 

No sooner did they see on a staee-coach a man who was playing 
the horn, than one of the wags cried out, " Would any one obuge me 
by cutting that fellow's throat ;" or begged as a favour that some- 
body woiud " hit the musician in the wind." Beautiful maidens were 
accused of bad taste for remaining *' with those ugly men ;" and if 
any observations were made on the noble company's moustaches, the 
retort was sure to be, " They won't allow them at Swan and Edgar's." 
But there is nothing so exhausting as wit, and at last our gallant 
crew was tired out. The laughter and the " chaflBng" were followed 
by a dead silenee. They passed the fair on Clapham-common with- 
out insulting anybody; they looked into the parlours of the sub- 
stantial Clapham mansions, and saw all the family circles assembled 
round the windows without addressing one rude word to them. 
And even when, on passing Kennington-'pike, the crowd criticised 
the greys by yelling ** Cat's-meat, yah !" the jolly boys took no notice 
of the remark, for they were completely fagged to death, and wishing 
they were at home. 

As he drank his soda-water at the club. Captain Crosier felt quite 
broken-spirited. There was a report among the members that poor 
Charles Bouncey had blown out his brains through losing thirty 
thousand. This reminded him of his own position, and he told Fre< 
Tattenham in confidence that if the men who were in his debt did no 
come up to the scratch on settling day he should be regularly " sewe 
up." Tlien he cursed Greased Lightning — denounced Butterec^' 
Thunder — wished he'd never been born — and, on looking to see wh 
time it was, found his watch had been stolen. 
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CHAPTBE XVm. 

LOCKED UP. 

Evowivo that he was as innocent as a blind kitten of the crime 
with which he was charged, it nearly drove Philip crazy to find him- 
self treated like the most arrant young scamp that ever picked a 
pocket at an execution. To be virtuous, and yet appear vicious, was 
a harder state than he had strength of mind to endure. He more 
than once muttered to himself, '' I shouldn't have minded if I had 
forged the beastly cheque, but to be hauled up in this way when I knew 
no more about the roobery than the Bishop of London does of the 
double-shuffle, is enough to make a fellow's neart go off like a bottle 
of ginger-beer and choke him outright." Unfortunate Phil did not 
belong to that class of high-minded mortals who find their consola- 
tion in their approving conscience. He was not one of that order of 
philosophers who walk singing to the stake ; but howled and wept as 
loud as any baby teething. The policemen had almost to carry him 
along, so determinedly did he throw himself back, as if to resist their 
progress. 

l?ow, when Inspector Darley requires the presence of Radcliff 
Tom, that he may be allowed an opportunity of explaining away that 
little house-breaking affair at Notting-hill, the intelligent officer seeks 
for the darinc; thief among his haunts in the Mint. He enters the 
tap-room of the " Blue Cow," and seeing his man sippiug gin, merely 
beckons to him, saying, "Here, Ned, you're wanted." Although 
the ruffian knows that, this simple phrase means, perhaps, seven 
jears " beyond the seas," yet he leaves the room as readily as if his 
■weetheart had sent for him, and walks off to the police-station with- 
out the least murmur. Badcliffe Ned has no doubt of his own guilt, 
and he yields himself into the hands of justice as meekly as a cab 
horse allows itself to be placed between the shafts. But our innocent 
boy could no more understand why he should be deprived of his 
liberty than a young colt out at grass, and he plunged and kicked, 
roared, and jibed, using every artifice in his power to break away from 
his captors. By the time he reached the station-house he was very 
hot and crumpled, and most certainly looked as if he was capable of 
any possible outrage on society. 

The police-court in which the prisoner was to be examined had 
formerly been a private residence. It had been ingeniously converted 
into one of the most inconvenient tribunals it is possible to conceive. 
It waa not a palace, but a kind of lodging-house of justice. The 
giand audience-chamber where the guilty where tried was situated on 
the drawine-room floor. To add a grandeur to the apartment the 
eeUing had oeen removed and the first and second stories knocked 
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inU) one, whereby it was not only rendered lofty and airy, but it also 
enjoyed the advantage of ha\dng six windows. In the quondam coal- 
celinra, pantry, and sculleries the guilty males were locked up, whilst 
the criminal females were allowed the use of the butler^s pantry and 
the front kitchen. 

It was into the back parlour that Philip was first ushered, and the 
4*hnrge was taken down by a sergeant, whose plated buttons shono 
against his dark uniform bright as stars on a frosty night. Our silly 
youtli, detern\ined to lot slip no opportunity of protesting his in- 
nocence, thought it a ftivourablc moment for informing this official 
that lie was entirely guiltless of tlie crime ; but instead of being lis- 
tened to, the stern order was given to " remove him." And the lad 
was whipped from the sergeant's presence as unceremoniously as an 
empty dish. 

When the time came for his case to be heard, Philip, strongly 
guarded by four powerfully-built policemen, ascended in state the 
stairs leading to the drawmg-room. He felt his valour evaporate 
rapidly as ho stood before the judge who could as easily send him to 
prison ns he could order a letter to be posted. There sat the stem 
magistrate, looking, despite his light summer waistcoat and blue 
coat with brass buttons, very awful and majestic. The delinquent 
muttered a short prayer that the gentleman's health might bo singu* 
larly good that day, and incline him to leniency, and then turned nil 
eyes to the bald-headed clerk who sat at the lower desk, and instanta- 
neously taking a dislike to that functionary, wondered to himself 
"what that yellow old bulliT had to do with it." The mob of fifteen* 
who crowded the public portion of the court became interested as 
they heard that Pljil was charged with passing a forged cheque for 
three luimlreil pounds. Tlie reporter who, until then, had been 
trimmini^ lii.s nails, scizeil his pen to take down the interesting details, 
and even tlic inagistnite and his clerk stared at the stripling as if 
wonilerini2 hy what liydraiilic i)ress'are of cireunistances so much vice 
had been squeezed into so small a body. " What's his name ?" asked 
the magistrate. And as he did not distinctly catch the words " PhiHp 
Merlon," his chief clerk was kind enough to assist him by saying it 
was Philip Burton, a mistake which another olhcial most courteously 
corrected by stating it to be "Philip Gurton," whilst one of the 
policemen endeavoured to prevent mistakes by asserting it to be 
** Philip Turpen." 

One alter another did the diflerent witnesses give their evidence 
against Phil, and all the time the magistrate and his clerk were enter- 
ing in their books every word that was spoken. To hear these accu- - 
sations brought against hiui, and to see them all written do^Ti 
gospel trutli, BO roused the indignant fire in Phil's bosom, that h 
boiled over with impatience to repel the charges, and exelamatioD 
such as " If you please, sir," or " Upon my word, sir," bubbled up 
his mouth. Even the magistrate's command to " Hold your tongm 
boy," could not awe him into silence. When his turn at last came 
tell his own version of the story, his tongue rattled along at such 
pjicc that .the chief clerk, although he scribbled down the stateme 
with a speed that made the feather of his quill dance about like 
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ihing ol life, had to call out " not so fast" with every other word 
spoken. 

This preliminary examination ended in Philip being remanded 
whilst the police wi;re ordci'ud to use every possible exertion in tracing 
out the foreigner who styled himself the representative of Messieurs " 
" Alphonse Lerouville et C'**, Lyons and London.'* One portion of 
this examination pained Philip excessively. The magistrate inquired 
of the police whether any of them had previously known anything of 
the prisoner. An officer, who was getting so stout in the service that 
if he remained much longer the witness-box would have to be enlarged 
to accommodate him, remarked that he thought he remembered having 
seen Philip's face somewhere that he couldn't call to mind — some- 
where that he couldn't exactly remember. This random evidence 
made Phil give so big a sigh that it is wonderful how he could have 
heaved it. 

On suspicion of being a vagabond, Philip was treated as one. The 
effect produced by this usago was to convince him that to respect the . 
law was a waste of time. Althougli he had struggled bravely to keep 
out of harm's way, ho was no better off in the cud than if he had been 
the most arrant miscreant breathing. 

It was perfectly just that Philip should have been detained, but it 
was also perfectly just that Ins imprisonment should not have been of 
the same severity as that allotted to a hardened malefactor. He was 
taken down to the back area of the building, and placed in a cell 
about as large as a coal-cellar. So terrible did this wretched, dark 
dungeon of a place seem, that the boy drew back, saying beseech- 
ingly, " Oh ! not in there." But a strong arm pushed him in, and 
the lock was turned. At first he lost all control over himself, and 
began kicking spitefully at the door until an ofTicer came to the little 
iron grating — about as large as a brick — and threatened him with 
fetters if he did not keep quiet. 

There were four others Desides Phil in this dungeon. It was so 
hot, that in a few seconds the perspiration burst from the boy. The 
stench which filled the place was so overpowering that the lad held his 
cap over his nose and mouth, so that he might filter the air through 
the doth. The only means adopted to ventilate the dungeon was 
the small grating before mentioned, and although the crack under the 
door assisted in a small degree to moderate the poisonous effects of 
the atmosphere, still the position of the five prisoners resembled, to 
a painfcd degree, that of a mouse under the receiver of an air-pump. 
It was only a question of time to produce the same deadly effect. Had 
A joint of mutton been hung up in that cell, it would in a few hours 
have been unfit for use. 

People in misfortune soon become friendly. When Phil had told 
his companions his tale of distress, they also favoured him with their 
lerelations. One was a youth dressed in a second-hand kind of 
frshion, whose misfortune had been to meet with a zealous detective 
in private clothes at the very moment when his hand had accidentally 
strayed into a lady's pocket. Another youth had been fined for 
assflAiltin^ a policeman whilst in a state of intoxication, and a third 
had by mistake passed off a bad half-crown, and four pounds' worth ot 
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the same pewter coin being found in his pockets, he had been moat 
Bhamefiilly, he said, convicted as an experienced smasher. The 
fourth gentleman was a Mr. Mudgster, who had been taken up for 
obstructing the thoroughfare with " his little apparatus," by which 
term he designated a nut-board, at which ladies and gentlemen ad- 
dicted to sport shot for Barcelonas. '' That's why I was sent to this 
" ' here black hole of Calcutter," cried Mr. M., " though it hadn't got 
nothin' at all to do with no obstructions of no sort, but only because 
I would square the policeman." By squaring, Mr. Mudgster meant 
bribing. This proprietor of the miniature shooting-gallery, perceiving 
that Phil was the most worthy of his companions, endeavoured to enter 
into conversation with him, bv inquiring how long a term he expected 
to get for the forgery, and whether he would rather be transported, 
or only have three years of it at Coldbath-fields. Worn out oy the 
morning's excitement, Phil was almost heart-broken to find that even 
among all the prisoners his assertions of innocence were not believed. 
With tears in his eyes, he endeavoured to convince the proprietor of 
the nut-board that he was the victim of cruel circumstances. He 
even related to that gentleman the greater portion of his persecutioiis 
through life, in the hope of impressing him in his favour. For two 
hours did Mr. Mudgster listen to the affecting biography, only inter- 
rupting the narrative occasionally by such exclamations, as '^ That's 
a rum start !" or urging .him on by inquiring, '* What was the next 
move that he was up to P" The story was, unfortunately, interrupted 
at its most interesting period by the arrival of an officer, who in- 
formed Mr. Mudgster that his old woman (meaning that excdlent 
lady Mrs. Mudgster) had been selling her pots and pans, and raised 
the twenty shillings' fine for which he was detained. He did not 
leave, however, witliout saying farewell to Phil, adding, " If you get 
over this, and wants a job, come to me, which is Mudgster, Old Kent- 
road, and I'll see what ha'pence you're fit for." 

Por more than a week ^Philip was in custody. He was taken in 
the public van to the House of Detention and back again to the 
police-court twice before his innocence was admitted. It was prin- 
cipally through the evidence of Viscount Ascot that he escaped being 
tried at the Old Bailey. That nobleman spoke so decidedly of his 
suspicions of Colonel Kattaplan, and his evidence agreed so thoroughly — 
with the boy's story, that the magistrate was forced to discharge thei^ 
prisoner. 

Another curious circiunstance which bad great weight on Philip'*' 
side of the scide was, that the dashing French officer, although care- 
fully sought for and inquired after by many smart detectives, could 
nowhere be found in Loudon, the only place where they could hear 
anything about him being a cigar shop in Oxford-street, where he 
owed a small account of three guineas. 

Our friend Captain Crosier was so hurt at finding that he had 
been " taken in" by the foreigner, that ho wrote no fewer than three 
letters on the subject to the French Government. In the answers 
which he received from the French Minister of War, he was assured 
that no such person as Victor Baudin Eattaplan had ever been colonel 
of the 1 !• Leger. 
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« I can't make it out," said the captain, when he was defending 
himself to his lordship, who rated him severelj for having introduced 
such a rogue into his society — '* I can't make it out. The man 
seemed to know all about our family. Besides, how could I doubt a 
man who brought such excellent letters of recommendation?^' 



CHAPTEE XIX. 



BBRTHA IN DANGER. 



It is ten million pities that we cannot serve our dirty human 
nature the same as we do our dirty linen, so that by sending our 
impure thoughts and foul intentions to some moral wash, we might 
have them returned again milk-white and starched ready to make us 
respectable for at least a week. What a comfort it would be to 
dothe ourselves in unsullied goodness as easily as we slip on a clean 
shirt, or surround our bosoms with spotless innocence with no more 
exertion than is required to put on a white waistcoat ! 

If Virtue had tiimod washerwoman, she could not have had a more 
constant customer than Captain Crosier. Every week she would 
have taken away from his house a bundle of impurities and immo- 
ralities enough to break in the shoulders of a Covent-garden basket- 
woman. What we are going; to relate of his wicked attempts upon - 
defenceless Bertha would ^ne have been sufficient to make up a 
heavy washing bill. Among other items, there would have been at 
least 100 profligate ideas, 20 false oaths, 3 deliberate deceptions, 
4 meannesses, and 6 seductive temptations. 

It almost looked as if the captain was taking those vast pains 
limply for the amusement of his club friends. Whenever he met 
them, he had invariably some fresh incident to relate of how his 
deep-plotted schemes had been frustrated by the vigilant. Miss 
Tomsey. " Begad, Tom," he would say to Mr. Oxendon, " I shall 
hare to .get you to buck up to the old girl, and carry her off. She 
spoils everything. I should have managed my little wench in half 
the time if it had not been for her." The joking that took place 
about the dinner that was to be forfeited was very offensive to the 
fiallant Merton. Even whilst he was protesting that his success was 
mevitable, the wags would be selecting the dishes which they would 
prefer for the Bichmond banquet ; so that Bertha somehow got mixed 
np with '* Mushrooms en surprise, with a pur^e of game," and Miss 
Tomsey was strangely confounded with " hare boned and stuffed, with 



cream sauce." 



Very much puzzled was Bertha to imagine how the letters she so 
often foynd on her dressing-table when she went to bed could pos- 
sibly have been smuggled into the house. She would take them un- 
opened to Miss Tomsey, when her indignation would, even late as it 
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was, have all the servants into the room, and questioiied as to who 
dared to take such a liberty in her eatid)lishment. But if innocence 
consisted in protestations, never were domestics more wrongly ac- 
cused. It was affectine to hear Mrs. Worte^ wish that she mi^ht 
drop down dead if she Imew anything about it, and the indignation 
of both Mary Anne and the scullery maid could only be eqnuled by 
the haughty denials of Mr. Boxer. One after another were these 
loYO-letters flung into the fire without even being opened. For, al- 
though Miss Tomsey*s fingers were itching to broak the seal to see 
what ** that fellow*' had to write about, yet never once did she allow 
her curiosity to get the better of her. 

Whoever the traitor in the house might have been, it is too late 
now to inquire ; but that a secret correspondence was kept up be- 
tween the captain and Miss Tomsey*s servants was most certain. 
Indeed, the mistress, bavins one day occasion to travel as far as 
Clapham, she had not loft the house ten minutes before Mr. Crosiw 
knocked at the door. Unless he had received private intimation that 
the old lady would be absent for four hours he would never have 
dared to make the visit. The first intimation that Bertha had of her 
admirer's call was the tussle which took place between him and Mr. 
Boxer in the passage. '^ I have orders not to admit vou, sir," shouted 
the footman. But the bold officer broke from the humble menial aa 
eadlj as a wasp from a cobweb. Before the girl was aware of it, her 
admirer was in the room, bowing to her as humbly as a linen-dnper 
to a duchess. 

He told the trembling girl that in self-defence he had been fbroed 
to seek this interview. His letters, ho complained, were not only 
unanswered, but, he had reason to believe, even unread. " Was this 
just ?" he asked ; and meeting with no reply, he took upon himself to 
aflirm that it was cruelly unfair. " The meanest culprit," be aflirmed, 
"was at least tried bt'tore he was condemned.** lie would have con- 
tinued speaking much luiii:|;('r, had not Bertha, who had retreated to 
one of the windows, trembleil so that he knew his speeches would be 
lost upon lier. The liand with wl'.icli she clutched liie curtain sliook 
as if pali^ied. lie tried in advance towards lier, but in a moment she 
had stepped on to the balcony, and looked so much as if she would 
jump into the street that he thcui^lit it i)ruJont to draw back again. 
This great fear on her j)ari wns tlio residt of the many warnings which 
Miss Tomsoy had given. Ik-rlha said she was fully impressed with 
the bt?lief tliat if the captain euidd but oucg lay his hands upon her, 
he would carry her olf as surulv as the devil did Dr. Paustus. 

One great evil resulted i'voin tlie mistress's over anxiety to protect 
her maiden, and that was thai, in the course of half an hour, Bertha 
discovered t!;e captain v.a.i iiv.L the iiai;^;v.'rous and desperate man ho 
had been «lej<cr;beil. lie e'llreatiul r.er in the most ])athetic manner 
to be seated^id lirteu to hiai, and he evm brought the chair to her 
with a grace that h'urpassed thai of tlic tstout Boxer as incomparably 
as do ilu- rh'giuil, jjnses of Tagiio:.! cxcA the attitudes of a *bus cou- 
diictcr. 'I'he. great i:ej)(;rlaii(»e \\hii-ii h:id been aitaehed to all the 
cant.!'H\ «ja;. iu'.'vS .iml doings, gave to his \ioleJit declarations of love 
a \\Li;:it ahd i .'U? v <i:.e:.;i-, a;.d blie liblehi'd withal to the bombast 
.vi'" ./ i^lli • liiiirt .i!' -V ,■ ^' ' ;V' i..'i:'}i.-d at. 
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At least half a dozen times did tbe amorous oiBcer volunteer to 
leave tbe room if she desired it, but as sbe dared not trust herself to 
answer him, he concluded that she assented to the interview. Then did 
he begin to pour out a flood of vows and protestations such as would 
have carried away and dashed to pieces the strongest embankment of 
virtue. How many girls on ten pounds a year and a month's notice 
would have struggled against this torrent of praise ? The two big 
eyes of Bertha grew round as penny pieces with astonishment. At 
&8t she feared he had gone mad ; then imagined he had learnt it 
from a book ; and, at last, began to believe him. 

^ Do not fancy, beautiful Bertha," he said, in a low voice, for fear 
anybody should be listening at the door — " do not fancy that I would 
harm you. I come here to o£fer you my services — to benefit you, if 
I can. I would be your best friend. If any injury threatened you, 
I would break through walls, and peril my life to save you. I would 
" (Here followed five other examples of the great risks he should 
feel but too euchanted to run if he could possibly be of the slightest 
service to the maiden. Among the most significant of these were 
perils from fire and water, and the dangers of the battle- Oeld. In- 
deed he talked of pouring out his hearths blood as calmly as if he 
owned cisterns full of it.) " Then," continued the captain, " why 
have you taken so unconquerable a dislike to one who feels so ardent 
an affection for you ? It is because I am what is called a gentleman. 
If I came to you dressed in mean clothing — if I had to labour hard 
for my living — then my courtship would not be opposed. Simply bo- 
cause my coat is of cloth, the doors are barred against me. Because 
my income is large, admittance is refused. Yet you see I address 
vou with respect, and there is nothing to be feared iu my be- 
haviour." 

Her head was turning with wonder at what she heard, but she 
could not help confessing that there was a great denl uf truth in what 
he said. Before he left iicr, he made her proinise that not only she 
would not mention his visit to her lady, but that she would couseut 
to read the next letter ho wrote. 

That night she lay iiwuke many hours, thhikiug over the love 
phrases and thoir mystciious uttorer. He swore so strongly to )iis 
affection for her that slio could not hel[) believing him a little. A 
jud^o of the land would have been inilueneed by one tithe of his 
oaths. Many a man has been hung on fewer. If Jove, as they say, 
laughs at lovers* perjuries, his heathen godship must have luughcid 
heartily — that is to say, supposing that the captain wna a false-hearted 
deceiver. 

Next day Beril\u found a lottin* on hor table. She opened it, pre- 
pared to find at k*a.it four siiles — crodded and ri'crossed — of most 
desperate proLodtalions of \o\'ii. To hor utter astonish [uent there was 
but one line, informing Iu.t that on lIil' morrow sliO would receive a 
visit from her mother. The j)roccceUii<^3 of this unaccoinitable man 

Euzzled her more and more. * What could he have to say to a work- 
ouse nurse ? And the only reply that she could find was that he had 
goue there to beseech for her interference with her hard-hearted 
daughter. 

For the next twelve houi'd Berthu'a behaviour and manner were 
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nuh ■■ Mfai Tomaey did nnt approve of. She waa f^ 
■vml tfasM her mietresa had to speak tn-ice to her before she could 
gM ID wwww. Her handa, instead of flying about ber work, moved 
■D ■ItnrW' ■■ to bring down the reprimacd " that ehe bad better go to 
Ited if m ma sleepy." "Whilst reading the newspaper after dinner, 
•Iw Ibtdn BftDj mistakes — talking of a (ire iu ^ermondsey, and a 
,d«Mdftll mrder in £obo; for although Bertha saw the letters she 
WH pMjing BD attention to tbeir meaning, but putting the queetion 
to bamlf, why the captain had visited her mother P ft is do wonder 
that JCm Tomscy lost lier patience, and cried out, " Bertha ! how 
oas yon ba U absurd P You are thinking about that fellow, instead 
of pqrinS itMntion to the newspaper. It is useless your entertain- 
iqtB^lMlodramatic notions, and fant^^ing yourself the heroine of a 
dmaalifl dnma. I won't have any victims in my houae, eo praf 
doBttiunbof the wretch." 

"IWM tlunkiog of my mother," nervously stammered Bertha. 

"Koname, child! go on with the murder," replied the mia- 

-' Praiantlj, when Bertha and I^Irs. Hazlewood were seated in the 
btok lOmny, chatting together, she learnt the motives which induced 
tlie ftahianalile officer to visit the workbouae nurse o^ St. Laxania 
Witboot. ' Now, indeed, did she feel a great liking for the man. 

**I eonldn't for the life of me, Bertha, imagine nliat be wanted. 
Ee'a a hmdaome fellow, ond baa the moat remarkable eyes, I think, I 
vnrww. Soya he, 'Mrs. Hazlewood, you have a daughter forwhom 

' I Iwvs the lugbeat admiration and respect.' Tou should have beard 
him talk about you, Bertiia, it quite brought tears to my eyes. ' For 
my lake, madam,' uya he, ' I sbenld like to be of some aemce to jam/ 

_ and then he actually prop<»ed taking me from the workbonse, and 
setting me up in a lodeiug-house to let apartments. These were his 
very words : ' I can tefi at once from your looks and bearing that yoa 
would be able to earn a comfortable living at it.' Tou may fan^ 
how I stared — but I'm sure you can't — yon nerer can. Then what 
did he do, but slip these five sovereigna into my hand, and, before 
I had time to thank him, he waa off." 

What could Bertlia think of all this, but that Captain Crosier was, 
after all, a good and honourable gentleman F She might bave been 
suspicious of his love for her, but his goodness to her mother in the 
workhouse admitted but of one interpretation. She felt ao grateftil 
to him that she almost hated Miss Tomsey for having ever mlatakem 
his motives. In her turn Bertha told her mother all that bad hu* 
pened, and after montioniug her mistress's objection to her admirers 
visits, concluded by asking the old nurqe's opinion. She might just 
aa well have sought advice from a lamp post, for the old lady could 
take but one view of the case. She tliougbt her Bertha the most 
beautiful girl in the world, and after his conduct that maroing, she 
could not help considering the captain as being the perfection of 
mankind. " Miss Tomsey may mean it very weU," said the old lady, 
" but it strikes me she is ' crying wolf' before her lamb's in danger. 
There's no doubt about the matter. This gentleman's in love with 
you — bo's violently in love with you." 
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The objection raised by Bertha was, " how could bo rich and fine a 
gentleman think f&YOurably of so poor a girl ?" and this led to a long 
cross-examination, during which Bertha had to imitate as closely 
as possible the expression of the youns man whilst speaking, 
80 tuat the mother might judge whether he was in earnest in his 
courtship. The girl was asked whether he ever rolled his eyes^ or 
put on a tender air. One question was, whether he was pale when 
nrst entering the room, and tnen gradually became flushed r whether 
his Yoice trembled and his knees shook P Oreat stress was laid upon 
whether he had ever been observed to gi;iaw his finger ends, tear at 
bis gloves, or dash his hair off his forehead. The good old lady had 
once been to the theatre, and on that occasion the lover in the piece 
had during his interview with the fair one used most of these actions 
whilst revealing his passion. She therefore concluded that such was 
the usual pantomime employed during; courtship. It was useless for 
Bertha to insist that she had never had sufficient courage to watch 
the captain's demeanour. The mother requested her so often to try 
and remember, and to think well,*that at last the daughter was forced 
to make the required admissions. Then Bertha, blushing up to her 
eyes, repeated Miss Tomsey's warning that *' the fellow " meant no 
«>od, and was only working her ruin. With an expression of horror 
Dame Hazlewood wondered how anybody could have " such uncha- 
ritable notions." 

" She meant that I am merely a servant, and he is an officer, and 
very rich," stammered Bertha; ** and it does seem strange that when 
he must know so many beautiful ladies he should choose to many a 
girl like me." 

" Lord bless me !" replied the mother, " when men are in love they 
do all sort« of strange things. Now look at that great Peter of 
Bussia. He married a common girl that served behind the bar in 
the canteens. Then, again, many of the judges and the first lords 
in the land have married their cooks. And as for taking up with 
their housekeepers, that's quite a common custom with gentlefolks. 
Then why shouldn't he take a fancy to you?" 

With such overpowering arguments against her, what could poor 
Bertha answer ? She sighed, and said, '' How happy it would make 
her to see her mother away from the workhouse, and earning an 
honest living. That was what she most thought of." Nor was the old 
nurse less delighted with the idea of living free of the parish, and being 
her own mistress again. The idea of having a house of her own had 
materially influenced her in framing her opinion of Captain Crosier's 
intentions, or she would never have told her daughter to countenance 
that gentleman's addresses, and not to judge too hastily until they 
had cause for suspicion. 

As the old lady hurried back to the Union, the journey seemed 
short enough, so busy was she wondering where her house would be, 
and how much her drawing-rooms and parlours would let for. But 
Bertha remained for nearly an hour without changing her position, 
asking herself whether such a state of things was possible in a way 
that implied she was certain it was not. It was only when the candle 
wa9 burnt down to the socket that she awoke from her trance. 



CHAPTBB XX 



biwiiJliWillM Mr. TeUm fl^wtt^wliw ha 
iMitatmg^nmklkm^iM atiiwivqr dap— ni ia 
nth*«»*l«lHAap tlifai^^^^Md, and tir tp 1 
taMdte brtriadtel 
flUn altar vMoC 

tUiL-IWIafait 

wiiBnoBnr'jMMlnmkBonTi— althougli oue t 
Inui ifl» attdw-liM to draw forth tl>e re 
Ml iaHami fcr HmI l£id of Urk yet awhik, tl 



and tir tp ftagct Uaoia 

•jDisfortuiics that lind be- 
A ■ 'Ttj^^MSMs—ssr Collision. — Foim 

Iadm ^'B'^f winUi •MB.^ffVnVfllff'bliBineHa dayo, make him ei- 
tUn^'ITiiLlafaiHaohacl off as those poor chaps "'aad & " FsianT- 
h oue haif of hia donkeyn hsd 
tl>e remark that he " didu'l 
k yet awhile, thank God." On one 
I Wmb Doticed bj hia IrJenda to ba seized with a 
■itt«C*lMt1lta^f IB their rude medical knowledge, termed the 
jmt." Ha had bean reading qnietly enough, wbeg in a in oiDtct 
M MBed flan na' i 

_ tBuAlllSt,'Vfhjft _, . 

been hmled np for bcming three ImiiBnd ponndsr* Aemwaa iia 
nuxe newBpwer reading tiiat eraiing st'tbe " Oat and Kitten," tat 
Mr. Sparkler Dod too many qnestions put to him to be able to do 
nnythmg elae than answer them. "Id ha' trusted that boy," he 
eaid, " wi' tho national debt in ha'pence. I never ace such a face. 
It smiled at you like an engraving, and evory speck of it looked 



1, you see he's been boning three hundred pounds! 
I should as soon of thought of hia going off with a donkey in his 
waistcoat pocket. Ah 1 liunian uatur ! human natur ! who can be up 
to your dodges F I had made up my mind he bad only bolted £n>ai 
me, whereas he has turned prig." 

The worthy donkey-keeper's excited feelings were still prejudiced 
against tliilip when, one afternoon, that young gentleman appeared 
before him to solicit a, renewal of liis employment. The master fell 
back in astonishment at the impudence of tiie request. He led the 
youth to a secluded comer, and thus addressed him. " If you'd 
asked me to lend you a twenty-pound note, you'd ha' had more 
chaiico. Why, curse your young bones ! whiit do you mean by it ? 
Conio back to me after that there three huiidrvd pound ali'uir? Juat ' 
ftc|i it," and he indicated the roud iie was tu take by )>oiuting to- 
wards Hendon, Philip's prayers and eutreatiea, although they in 
Bome degree aoftened Mr, Sparkler's heart, ouly ended in a moral 
lecture. " You must any ' Ajow,' my lad, for its good-by between us. 
Now, juat nek yourself, do you think a cliap tis is game for such work 
OS you've been up to, ia to be trusted with u wguk iutiiut or a Dhoky 
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invalid. Why I should expect to find the chain and side-aaddlee 
oome home empty and find you'd ruined me hy a highway robbery. 
No, no, young 'un, try Hounslow Heath, for Hampst^ is barred aud 
bolted agin you for tne rest of your mortal life." 

This lulvice Philip did not think it prudent to follow, for instead of 
trudging towards Hounalow, he made the best of his wa^ to the Old 
Kent*road, and there he found Mr. Mud^ter watching over his - 
shooting-board, and calling out in a loud voice, ** Try a shot, gentle- 
men! t^ a shc^ladiesl Tvreii^ in the baQ's-ejre! Plenty for your 
Bpprt^ and nuts for nothing T' After oongratulating the lad upon his 
acquittal, " Mr. Mud^ster, jessing at the object oi the visit, said, ^ I 
suppose it's all play time with you, my boy, and you're cursed like a 
pig up a Jews' court. Well, you're come Bt the right time, for I and 
my missus are off on the circuit to work the coun^ this day week, 
anid I'll give you a job." 

The remainder of that evening was passed in pleasant conversation, 
the principal topic of which was the beauty of Mr. Mudgster's shoot- 
in^-beerd. '* It's one of the handsomest in town," observed the pro- 
prietor, " and as I say, Kelly's masterpiece — for he's the chap that 
pointed it — and there s nobody like him for showiness as a artist.'* 
(This l^oard was a comic one.) ^ The sentimental ones ain't no good,'* 
he eontinued. There was painted on this screen the figure of a down, 
and on his breast was a target at which the darts were aimed. The 
down had his eyes and knees turned in, and was supposed to be saying, 
''I'm looking; at you," for those words were written mside a bladder is* 
suing from the mouth. On the wings on each side of the board were 
pointed several scenes. One was of a Jack Tar slaying some twenty 
Chinese, and, by means of another bladder, crying, '' Peace or war, you 
varmint, but none of your tricks." Another was an illustration of a 
soldier alarmed by a shower of cannon-balls, and exdaiming, '' Oh ! dear, 
I wish I was at home with mother." But Kelly's chef-d'ceuvre, and the 
painting which the owner most frequently dusted with his cap, was a re- 
presentation of a house on fire, with a fire-engine tearing along at 
nill speed and a policeman tumbling over a dog. '' I've promised my 
missus to have that there picture framed some of these days," said 
Mr Mudgster, admiring it with his head on one side. *' It's a sweet 
pretty thing, and as nat'ml as if it took place." 

The nut vendor had certain prearranged jokos with which ho 
always entertained hi^ customers. If a young woman took up the 
rifle, he would say to her after each shot, " Well done, miss ! If you 
marries as well as you fires, you'll have an easy time of it." Or he 
would cry, " You've a beautiful eye, mum, and aa true as print, and 
happy's the man you wink at." To the gentlcm'Mi ho would remark, 
" Try another shot, sir, and you'll bo a man now bel'oro your mother." 
When Philip heard tliese things said for the fii'st time, he laughed 
excessively, but owing to their being repeated some twenty times in 
the course of an hour, the force of their humour was considerably 
weakened. 

The trip to the country was more a matter of necessity than choice 
with Mr. Mudgster. ]Most of his pots and pans hail gone to pny his 
police fine, and he proposed to refuriiidh liia room with the profits to 



3 from tbe visits to fairs and race-counos. " BattoMi-Sc 
Mr. Mudgster would bh;, " was ouce tidy ground to me, but now no 
good. 1 have taken Sbe. o( an afternoon in them there fields, but 
• now that's all up." 

To hia friendsbip for this man Philip may be said to have oircd his 
nuD, for from travelling about the country vith bim, be became ao 
' accustomed to a wondering life, that be was unable, when he re- 
turned to London, to adapt himBetf to any settled employment. 

Tlie day before they started on tbeir rouudu, Philip accompanied 
his new master to BukeVplace, in Uouudsditch, the coBtermougera' 
great market for nuta, 

Duke'a-place, as the coaters have christened it, is a large S(]iiare 
yard, with a dead wall forming one entire side, and a gaa lamp on a 
circular pavement in the centre. Every householder in it is a Jew. 
The plnue looks as if it were devoted to money making, for it is quiet 
and dirty. Over tbe shops are no names in gilt letters ; there is no 
display of plate glass, or glass mouldings, such as in the crowded 
thoroughfares where the customer is to be caught by abow. The 
Israelite merchants know their trade to be so certain, thev are con- 
tent to let the London smoke do their painter's work. Never did 
firoperty in Chancery look more ruinous, for every house seems in the 
sst staze of dilapidation. The beams and ceilings are as black as if a 
fire had raged in the dwelling — not a shop in the market but is win- 
dowless and open as a coal-shed — and beyond the few baskets of Dute 
exposed for sale, they are empty, the walla within being blackened 
with dirt, and the paint without blist«red by the sun, while the doot^ 
posts are worn round jvitb the shoulders of the customers, and 
blackened u if charred. A few dejected-lookiog hens wtmdrar about, 
turning over the heaps of dried leaves that the orangee have been 
packed in, or mope the time away roosting on the rails and wheels of 
the nearest truck. Excepting on certain market days, busineM is 
slack in Duke's-place, so that many of the shops have one or two shnt- 
ters up, as if a death had taken place, and the bu^ yard is as quiet 
08 that of a quondam posting-house. At a little distance, the ware- 
houses with low ceilings, open fronts, and black sides, seem like dark 
holes. Were it not for the mahogany backs of chairs visible at the 
first floors, nobody would believe that the houses are inhabited ; but in 
these drawing-rooms the floors are covered with thick Turkey carpets 
— old paintings in gorgeous frames hang against the walls, and the 
most comfortable easy-cbairs stand on each side of the fireplace. 
There are not handsomer mahogany chairs, richer pier-glassee, or 
more elegant chandeliers to be found in a West-end mansion than 
those with which these Jewish salons are furnished. 

The appearance of a customer at such an unusual time caused some 
little excitement among the nut merchants. Very often was Mr> 
Mudgster beckoned by half a doson rival vendors at once, but he paid 
no attention either to their signals, or the flat[«ring words that ac- 
companied them, but made his round of the warehouses in a calm, 
deliberat« manner. At the door of one where they stopped, sat an 
old woman with jet-black boir, and a lace dried and wrinkled aa a fig. 
She was nursing an infant, and watching over the mat-baskets « 
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nuts ranged on a kind of carpenter's bench placed on the pavement. 
The interior of the shop was as empty as a loft, excepting a few bits 
of harness hanging against the wall, and an old salt-box nailed near 
the gas burner, in which sat a hen hatching. " Ton't you like te 
looksh of tern ?" muttered the woman, as Mr. Mudgster, after feel- 
ing the weight of the nuts, moved on. At another warehouse where 
they stopped, there was a stout, gaudv Israelite mother, with crisp 
negro's hair, her long gold earrings swinging to and fro as she rolled 
her child on the table used for salting the nuts. Here the black walls 
had been chalked over with scores, and every comer of the shop was 
filled up with sacks and orange-cases. Before one warehouse was a 
family of six, all busy, from the father to the infant,, washing wad- 
nuts in a huge tub, and around them were baskets of the wet fruit 
standing to drain. The Jewish women are known to make the fondest 
parents, and in Duke's-place there certainly was no lack of fondlings. 
Inside almost every shop a child was either bein^ nursed or romped 
with. Some of the little things were being tossed nearly to the ceil- 
ing, and caught, screaming with enjoyment, in the jewelled hands of 
the delighted mother. At other warehouses were seated a family 
circle of five or six women — ^from the old grandmother dovm to the 
youngest unmarried grandchild — grouped admiringly round a fine- 
nosed infant, tickling it, and poking their ringed fingers into its 
plump little cheeks in a frenzy of afiection. 

The counters of these shops were generally placed, like stalls, in the 
open streets, and the shop itself only used as an empty store to keep 
the stock in. On these counters were ranged large baskets of dif- 
ferent kinds of nuts, some piled up with dark brown polished 
chesnuts, shining like a racer's neck ; others filled with wedge-shaped 
Brazil-nuts. There were heaps, too, of newly-washed walnuts, a few 
showing their crumpled kernels as a sample of their excellence. Before 
every doorway were cases of oranges, with the yellow fruit just seen 
through the bulging lathes on the top. 

In front of one stall, the paving-stones were sofl with the sawdust 
emptied from the grape-box«s. The Jewish merchant, in a gold- 
tasselled smoking cap, was puffing with his bellows at the blue bunches 
on a tray. About him were other grape-boxes, with the paper lids 
thrown back and the round sea-CTeen oerries just rising above the 
sawdust, as if fioating in it. Close bv was a group of dark-eyed 
women bending over an orange-case, picking out the rotten from the 
^ood fruit, while a girl in black satm was busy with her knife scoop- 
ing out the damaged parts. What with the sawdust and the orange- 
peel the air smelt like that of a circus on a summer's night. 

Mr. Mudgster had brought a good sum of money with him, and his 
custom was so unexpected that the merchant of whom he made his 
purchase proposed a glass of ale at the Jewellers' Arms, close by. 
whilst they were enjoyiBg their tipple, the nut-vendor informed them 
that if they wanted to see a sight they should come to that tavern on 
a Sunday morning, for very often the bar-counter might be seen 
covered with golden ornaments, and sparkling with precious stones 
worth thousands and thousands of pounds. The jewellers came there 
to exchange their trinkets, and barter amongst themselves. 

We do not intend following Mr. Mudge^r through the whole of 
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his provincial tour. As that gentleman travelled over tome hundreds 
of miles, the exploit would be too fatiguing. We shall merely men- 
tion that he was accompanied on his journey by Mrs. Mudgster and 
the children, who, as they took with them a donkey and barrow, 
seldom over- fatigued themselves with walking. With a husband's 
tenderness, Mr. M. constructed a tilt out of an old blanket, so that 
the inclemencies of the weather might not affect the health of his 
family. Whenever they came to a hill, both master and man 
hunianoly pushed behind, and even in descending an acclivity, Philip 
invariably stayed the impetus of the vehicle by acting as a kind of 
skid. If business had always been prosperous, the happiness of thia 
family would iiave been unintorrupted, but it sometimes happened 
that even when their appetites were keenest, they could not muster 
suiBcient money to purchase a breakfast. In such cases, Mr. 
Mudgstor did not tliiuk it beneath his dignity to borrow a swede 
turnip or two from a field on the way. If he saw his old woman 
— as ho familiarly termed his wife — look discontented with the meal, 
he would try to flavour the vegetable with a little philosophy, telling 
her that it was a iirst-rato thing for sweetening the blood, and as 
good as medicine for the children. After all, it was a very up-and- 
down kind of existence, at one time making very large profits, and at 
another scarcely knowing what to do for want of a few pence. For 
instance, at Brighton races, the receipts amounted to 21. ISs. in the 
three days, but at Heigatc business was so bad that, on leaving the 
town, our nutman was so inconvenienced for ready cash that he had 
to pav the toll of the next turnpike by leaA^ng his pocket-knife. 
At liorsham, also, notliing being provided for the day's dinner, 
the family dined off a box of percussion caps — ^that is to say, that 
in exchange for it Mr. Mudgster obtained sufHciont to purchase 
some iiioal and bread. Then, oncain])od on tlic grassy side of a 
country lane, did this roving family, having ligiited a glorious fire, 
proceed to manufacture a niaguificont stew, into whicii entered a 
considerable quantity of carrots, potatoes, and cabbages, which Mr. 
M. had taken the liberty of plucking from the garden of a gentleman 
who had forgotten to lock his gate. 

For nearly two months did this little band travel about Sussex and 
Hampshire, and so great was their industry and perseverance, that, 
despite the heavy expenses of their establishment, the pocket of Mrs. 
Mudgster grew heavier and heavier with their earnings. It would seem 
that iVIr. M. was an advocate for Sunday trading, experience teaching 
him that the receipts of that one day oiten surpassed those of all the 
remainder of the week. Being one day desired to deliver his opinion of 
the people with whom he mixed during his travels, he delivered this 
judgment : " Countrymen is, I find, very fond of shooting at the nut- 
board, and, generally, they are a good deal better shots than the Lon- 
doners. They are a thousand-and-one superior to the soldiers, out 
and out. The girls and women, too, are, bo to speak it, partial to the 
sport; more so perhaps at Chichester, where I took 28s. But 
females, as a rule, fires at random, anyhow, and don't often get into 
the bull's-eye, which wins twenty nuts invariable." 

We next find this interesting family working their way along tlie 
Bouthem coast towards Dover. Their prospects in life were so far iui- 
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proved that Mr. Mudgstcr liad bcon enabled to exchange his donkey 
and truck for a horse and cart. He had taken such a fancy to Philip 
that he had made him a partner in the concern. In a letter to a friend 
in town, to whom he sent fifteen shillings to be laid out in nuts, Mr. M. 
makes use of these remarkable words : " Fitches is wery tidy, and 
business going ahead, and as prosperous as to be hoped. But roads 
are bad, and horses Buffer amazcn." 

As some persons may imagine that there was a chance of the nut- 
man losing — supposing that all his customers were crack shots — ^we 
will, for the last time, quote from him, and use the very words he 
spoke on an occasion when this subject was under discussion. '' When 
people are lucky, and gets in the buirs-cye, they'll have as many as 
sixi)on'orth of goes right off. Hike to see them get in the buirs- 
eye, because they're more like to stick to the sport, and, then, other 
people that are looking on come up, and has a fire too." 

It is a pity that those who in adversity have been firm friends 
should, when their struggles are at last crowned with success, allow 
a few hasty words to sever an intimacy which formerly the most savage 
disputes could not even shako. Yet so it was. When in their 
donkey-and-truck days Mr. Mudgster and his assistant quarrelled at 
Beigate, and a blow was struck and a stone thrown, an hour after- 
wards they were drinking beer out of the same pot ; but now, alas ! 
in their horse-and-cart prosperity, a mere difference of opinion as to 
which turning of the road led to Margate laid the foundation of a 
feud which eventually led to a separation. 

In these altercations Mrs. M. and her eldest daughter — who al- 
though not old enough to form an opinion, was sufficiently aged to 
express one — ^invariably sided with the head of their family. Perhaps 
the great wealth which lay concealed in the wife's pocket, and the 
continued success of the speculation, may have influenced to a slight 
degree the proprietor in wishing to get rid of his Junior partner. 
Whatever the reason might have been, all chances of niture disagree- 
ment were at last removed by Philip's quitting the concern. After 
an unusually long dispute, in which the many harsh epithets made 
use of might have been heard at least half a mile off, the caravan 
drew up by the side of the road, and Philip's share of the profits 
having been agreed to at five pounds, he turned his back upon the 
Mudgster's family, and hurried away in one direction, whilst the 
nutman, smacking his whip, drove off in the other. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

WmCH WILL PBOVB THAT A CKBTAUT FRBHGH OOITLEICAH WAS BOT OHLT ALIVB, 

BUT STIBBDICk 

It was about this time that the firm of Jonkopings, Tandstiokor, 
and Go. opened an office in London. These gentlemen were, it ap- 
peared, Swedish merchants, largely engaged in the Bussian, Prussian, 
Australian, American, and many other highly important trades. They 
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had determined upon estabHshiiig an agency in England, tlie maragv- 
ment of which they entrusted to a confidential clerk. Monsieur Chose, 
a gentleman of Trench extraction and great business energy. 

The first thing that Monsieur Chose did was to take a back room 
on a second floor in Bread-street, CheapEdde. The next vbs to 
order a brass-plate as big aa the shield of St. George himself, and 
have it fastened up ou the most conspicuous put of the door-post. 
All up the atairoaae — at every landing, in fact, was painted in lai^e 
black letters, " JoNKOPises, Takdstickor, and Co." b:^-. Indeed, 
every pro-viaioa was made for enabling the enormous mob of cus- 
tomere who wore to hare transactions with the Swedish finn to find 
out easily their way to Monsieur Chose in his little back office. 

The clerks in tbe employment of Messrs. Finny, Haddy, and Co. 
(importers of Scotch goods on the first floor), were rather disgusted 
by the prominent manner in which Monsieur Chose had blasoned all 
over the house the name of his hitherto unknown firm. On one 
occasion their managing gentleman, Mr. Macpipes, meeting with the 
Frenchman on the stairs, could not help observing to him in hia most 
sarcastic manner, that " if his business was as lairge as his brsnss- 
plate, he'dsoonratiuiareabiggerapairtmentthana weebauck garrut." 
Such was the French gentleman's politeness that, instead of firing up 
at this taunt, he only laughed, and shrugged his shoulders. The easy 
manner in which he talked of turning over a hundred thousand 
pounds, OS calmly as if it had been a haycock, made a Eavourable im- 
pression upon the suspicious Macpipes. 

The personal appearance of this French gentleman was simple and 
highly buainesa-like. He evidently despised the foppishness peculiar 
to his countrymen. His bushy chesnut hair was seldom brushed, 
and the only golden ornament about him was his thin gold spectncles. 
His face was entirely ahsved, and he walked with (i stoop which half 
concealed the countenance. Every day as the clock struck fire, tha 
clerks of Messrs. Finny, Haddy, and Co. heard him rush down staira, 
and whenever they chose to peep throngh the door, they saw him 
hurrying to the post with a big bundle of letters under his arm. 
Such a vast amount of correspondence was an excellent proof of the 
immense business Monsieur Chose carried on with Russia, Pnusi^ 
Anatralla, and America. 

By degrees tbe business of the Swedish firm began to increaoe. 
Carriers' vans drew up before the door, and blocked up the narrow 
street whilst they delivered canvns-covered bales, belted in ti^hUy 
with iron hooping. Even Mr. Macpipes entertained a higher opinion 
of Jonkopings and Co.'s commercial importance. Whenever Mon- 
sieur Chose went out, he never failed to stick upon his door a slip of 
paper to let his visitors know that he had gone " on 'Change," or to 
" the Bank of England," or " the Docks." He seemed perfectly oTer> 
whelmed with affairs. 

The terms on which Monsieur Chose did business were half cash, 
and a hill at two months, and so exact was he in hia payments, that 
he won the confidence of Messrs. Crater, McBoney, and Co., the 
lar^ factors of Bow-lane, and agents for several Irish linen bleaeherv 
at Belfast. His first transactions with this house might be called 
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small cmea. In the course of conversation with any of the Irish ftrm, 
the Monsieur never failed to boast of the extensive business he was 
doing in shipping goods to Texas, Sydney, Calcutta, or St. Peters- 
burg. He would also produce and read to the younger Mr. McEoney 
letters which he had received from Messrs. Jonkopings, Tandstickor, 
and Co., containing directions about the heavy purchases h^was to 
make on their account. In this manner did Monsieur Chose slowly 
but surely earn for himself an excellent reputation amongst City men, 
and before two months had passed — the date of the bills he had given 
— he had grown to such intimacy with Mr. Crater, that that gentle- 
man would drink sherry with him in the counting-house, and with 
great playfulness solicit orders from the Swedish firm, and occa- 
sionally he endeavoured to tempt the Frenchman with samples of 
their linens. 

One day Monsieur Chose rushed in a great hurry to the office in 
Bow- lane. He had that morning received a letter — which he showed 
— ordering an immense quantity of linens similar to those " as per 
former invoice," and these 8tuff9 were to be shipped with the least 
delay possible direct to the Brazils. That business-pushing youth, 
McKoney, jun., undertook to conduct Monsieur Chose over the ex- 
tensive warehouse, and to exhibit to him their large assortment of 
goods. If the Frenchman hesitated in his choice, the youth would 
descant on the excellence of the linens, and the smallness of the price. 
So irresistible was the junior partner*s manner, that on almost every 
oocasion the foreigner allowed himself to be convinced. By three 
o'clock, boxes of linen to the amount of 400Z. had already beeu 
selected. They only retired for a few moments to a private room up- 
stairs, to partake of a little lunch of sherry and lobster. Business 
men like Monsieur Chose are never long at their meals, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour, he had dragged the young factor back 
. again to the warehouse. When the knowing Mr. McEoney had 
pressed the foreigner to finish the bottle of sherry, the answer was 
that he never permitted himself to drink when on business. The 
young gentleman could not help informing Mr. Crater that he had 
never in all his life met with such a fellow for work as the Moun- 
seer. It was past four o'clock before the Swedish agent had com- 
pleted his purchases, and when we affirm that he had selected stuffs 
to the amount of 7002., it will be easily imderstood that ho had not 
wasted his time. 

A van had been engaged, and, whilst the heavy bales were being 
carted. Monsieur Chose was settling about the payment of them. As 
usual, he gave a bill at two months for half the amount, and drew a 
cheque for the remaining 350/. At ten minutes to five o'clock, the 
Tan with the goods drove off, and the agent took his leave. 

It would seem that some doubts as to the solidity of the firm of 
Jonkopings, Tandstickor, and Co. oppressed the mind of Mr. Crater 
almost immediately after the agent had departed. At exactly four 
minutes before the closing of the bonk, Mr. Crater in person pre- 
sented the draft over the banking-house counter. He was seized 
with a weakness of the knees as the clerk returned the paper with the 
of, " Not effects to that amount." Overcome with despair, 

B 



tte unfortunate (actor sought an interview witU the bank-n 
■nd, aller relating the staiy of the Bwindlc, at last, by his igoaiinag I 
■ntreaties, wrung from the official a confession that the account of Lha 1 
■Swediah firm amounted to something over 100?, To bbto himself I 
'from entire Iobs, Air. Crater hit upon an eipedient which might i 
vmilar cases prove useful to gentlemea in the City. He took out his 
che(]ue-hook, and commenced paying in to the account of Monnieiir 
'Chose drafts tosuchan amount that at last, on presenting the French' I 
nan's paper, it wns duly honoured. By this clever scheme did thfl J 
frm of Crater, McBoney, and Co. aare 115?. out of their 700/. ] 

It ia but fair to assume that the French gentleman returned tg 3 
Sweden, for he was never afterwards heard of in Loud<Hi. Wlien tbo-1 
.•Air 'became known through the medium of the police reports. Sir.. 
Macpipes waa heard to say that he " allera aauspackted the fallow araa 
■n au^ut sweendler, and that he vrould na bae tnisted him to ouij 
> 'fop to apairet, for he'd hae cheated the puir baird bydevooriu" ItluaJ 
JUSsel', the clarty vaigabond 1" 



CHAPTER XXII. 



ALTHoroH a great many yeara have passed aince Katberine Mertdal 
died, yet Mr. Simcox, semor, the friend and solicitor of Nalhumt'f 

" CroBJer, Esquire, of Swanborough, is as well and hearty as when we J 
last left him at the prison making inquirieii after this moat nufortu- 1 
nate lady. That ornament of his profeMion has grown my and b^ 
He mumbles slightly when he t^lks, and ia deaf; bat nis brain, b« 
aays, is as sound as ever, and many of his clients eren now dedan 
that they would rather have old Simcoz's opinion than that of the fint 
barrister in the land. 

The long-headed solicitor could not imagine what sudden &n^ had 
possessed his flwanborough client that he should take so great aa 

'interest in a lad named Philip Merton. Once a week did a letter 
come from the couutiy banker — written in a most excited a^l^-«- 

~- questing that every possihle search should be made after thia boy, and 
that no expense shouldl^e spared in tracing out his whereabouts. Wban 
Mr. Simcoz called in his clerk, of an afternoon, to take down in the 
attendance book the details of his day's work, there waa uauallr soma 
such entry as the following to be made : " To attending Ur. Tobisa 
Sparkler, at his residence at Hampstead, when be, in hush language, 
informed us that the tad Philip Merton had quitted his employmeot. 
On further pressing Mr. Sparkler for more minute particulars, botii 
his conversation and behaviour became violent and iUe^. Cab hire^ 
there and hack, 12s. Engaged three houra, II. Is." Or, periiapB,tiM 
entiy would be, " To attending at the workhouse of at, Lanru 
Without, and requwting to see one Mary Hazlewood, the nniac^ 
when we were imbrmed that she was from home. ' Cab bin^ Ua. 
Engaged four houn, 11. Qe. 8d." Or the old lawyer might dietatoaa 
follows : " Attending at the poUcoKiffioe, when we saw the a 
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«|i duty, and requested to know whether he could afford u» any in- 
formation as to what had become of Philip Merton. He expressed it 
as his opinion that if we were patient and waited a year or two 
longer, we should most^ possibly find him in Newgate. Engaged two 
hours, 18s. 4d." 

Ever since the day when Mr. Nathaniel Crosier had accompanied 
hiB daughter Helen on her donkey-ride to Hampstead, he had 
never ceased to think about the curious lad who had driven the ani- 
mals, and called himself Philip Morton. It was so strange that his 
mother^s name should have been Katherine. She, too, had called 
herself Ejitherine Merton. It struck him, too, the boy had a face 
which had a genteel formation and good features, such as became the 
offspring of gentlefolk. He would speculate to himself whether, by 
any possibility, this corduroyed urchin could have been his grandson. " 
Nathaniel Crosier was a proud and wealthy man, and not from love 
for the boy, but out of respect to himself^ he was shocked at the idea _ 
that a child of his shoula remain one of the world's outcasts. In 

C'ice we must debit this eentleman with his good as well as his 
qualities, and mention that there still remained in his heart a 
tenderness towards his deceased daughter — very probably because she 
was dead. We are too apt to weep for the corpse and neglect the 
living. He would repeat to himself, '' What a handsome girl she was T* 
and remember how often he had been praised as the father of so beau- 
tifid a child. He would call to mind how Sir Theophilus Ermine had 
praised her at the county ball, vowing she was the handsomest girl 
in Hampshire. With a tightness of bosom he would remember how 
Toung £ord Acres had danced with her the entire evening, and called 
the next day on the pretence of inquiring after her health. " She 
might have been ' My Lady,* " he would sigh, and then fall to cursing 
tliat French scoundrel Yautrin. 

It is true he never allowed any one to mention her name before 
I, but he would constantly commune with himself about the los* 
girl, and often when his family thought he was taking his after-dinnei 
nap, he was in reality, with closed eyes, calling to mind by-past 
scenes and events that had happened when poor Katherine lived at 
liome. 

On the morning when he read in the newspapers the report of the 
forged cheque case, he was in agony till he reached the line that stated 
tbe prisoner was acquitted. He trembled at the bare idea that any- 
lK>dy bearing the name of Merton should be charged with a felony. 
A dreadf too, seized him, lest it should be suspected the culprit be- 
longed to his family. '* K I could only get him out of the country," - 
was the thought that crossed his mind ; and he once more sat down 
and wrote to nis lawyer. AR that day he was very irritable. A man- 
aervant had notice to quit for not answering the bell the first time 
it was rung, and Mr. Meekboy, his head cashier, received a severe 
reprimand for having discounted at six per cent, some bills which any 
other firm would have been glad to cash at five. 

The last instructions given to Mr. Simcox were to pay a visit to 
tbe prison in which Katherine Merton had died, and endeavour to 
assure himself, by undeniable proof, whether she really had been his 

^2 
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no attention to the remarks with which Miss Perriman chose to ac- 
company the production of each morsel of paper. 

** Six duplicates,'* said that lady. '' They always have duplicates 
when they come here. First the pawn-shop, then the prison or the 
workhouse." Looking at one of the card-board slips, she continued : 
^ * White satin dress, with lace trimmings.' Poor souL ! Perhaps she 
kad danced in it when she lived with her respectable relations. It 
might have been her wedding-dress, for all we Imow. Here's another. 
* Sable muff and cuffs.' Dear me ! evidently well off at one time — 
aable! 'Three embroidered petticoats, gold eamngs, and scent- 
bottle.* What a sad change from embroidery to prison clothes!" 
As all these articles had been pledged in the name of Mary Smith, the 
lawyer refused to admit them as evidence. One of these duplicates 
was for a pair of boots, and another for a wedding-ring. The matron, 
lookinff at the dates on the cards, remarked that the poor creature had 
walked barefoot before she parted with the ring. 

There were three or four letters, in all of which the signatures had 
been heavily scratehed out ; but in one of them the words " Emile 
Vautrin" could — ^when the paper was held up towards the window — 
be imperfectly traced. Shortly before she died, the prisoner had 
asked for pen and paper, for the purpose, she said, of writing to her 
relations. This letter she had never completed, but the fragmente, 
nevertheless, had been preserved. There was no direction to this 
letter, and it was headed, " Prom my prison." It was as follows : — 
" I thank my God that he will soon free me from this gaol, by teking 
firom me the life which for this long time has been a heavy affliction 
and torment to me. By the weakness of my body, and the agony of 
my soul, what I now say to you is true ; so pay attention to it as the 
last request I shall ever have need to make. Whilst I am penning 
these Imes the pulse grows weaker and weaker, for death is on me. 
There is one " By the indistinctness with which the last few words 
were penned, it was evident that the prisoner's strength had at this 
moment failed her. Most likely, too, that Miss Perriman's observa- 
taon, that the unhappv woman was about to speak of her child, was 
oorrect. The tone of this unfinished letter had, as Mr. Simcox re- 
marked, more the air of a threat than a supplication ; but, as the 
goreznor observed, that was exactly in accordance with the prisoner's 
character. ** She bore her sentence," he said, " with a proua resigna- 
tion that would have convinced many people she had been unjustly 
condemned. Even to our chaplain she, although her minutes were 
numbered, refused to reveal her name and parentage." 

The remarks of the lawyer were simply of a business character. ** I 
see nothinfir in all these papers," he murmured, to prove that this wo- 
man was kgally married, and that was my chief object in coming 
here. For, of course, if this boy is illegitimate, he can have no claim 
to my client, however ingeniously the pretended relationship may be 
argued." 

J ust as this interview was breaking up, who should enter the room 
bat Mr. Nathan, of Lyon's Inn. He was looking remarkably well. 
He was as buckish as ever, and although he had grown unfashionably 
stout, still, by wearing a cravat of unusual brilliancy, and ordering his 
waistcoat of the showiest velvet, he had managed to defy the ravages 
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pftces off would have been tahen for t 
eld i^prig on town. No eooner did lie see "Mr. Simcoi Buirounded 1]_ 
iltrangers, than, to support the dignity of tlie profeesion, he began t 
cannonade the old gentleman nitb complimentB. PerbapB he b " 
'that the favour might be returned. 

" I am glad to meet you, Mr. Simcos," lie said, " as I always a 
f gentleman of talent," Then, turning to the governor, he aC ' 
f Mr. Bimcoi had gone to the bar he would have been Lord C 
i.celloF by this time." 

The .old attorney felt himeelf bound to respond handsomely. " I 
' liave the highest opinion of Mr. K'atlian'a talents," be said, " not onlj 
.for hia knowledge of the law, but aleo for bis aprightnesB, candour^ 
' iad boaeaXy w a ills." 

" If I mn Mked tMnoimw." erfad Ur. IMlMa, ** «lirt fiBlnM; 
«f tbe pnAMion I ihonld poinfc to « Mu iti gtntal oOHMIfcl 
thoold ■«%' Gate the Thaiplft gpa aA far »■ maar ^Mfc* rfB 
cot Md nUkoBa.' I dimt niiiid nying to bin own face tliat to 
wcbNiiflfaBidaii he imitMtlw charity of a Moore." 

NolUnailBdniBtsd, Mr. Binwoi replied, " Our firm has had a 
Jlwlingl mtt Jit. iTMhan, and X can only say I never met with a ^ 
liHMn mm ^tattn^dj ftnpwMeJ vitfa a notion of justice, and mi 
onand to tt» Mumj ef flw taw thoD my friend beside me." 
h wtn ft r ' lila two'nKdtvn proceeded to busineas, the h 
^ iWiBil'ttM Uldinit, vho ma the busband of Katherine Mert<a^ ' 
Ilk toJnmi of oMnnint any pnpers whiob might assist in 
i&ll A« bqv IlliUp Harlon was hia true son. He prudenU; 
to diTulga UM name of bis client unless there was anytbiu 
to be gaioed by tiie diaoor ery . On hearing that Mr. Simcox bad 
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handed them over to him — a cliscuHsion ensued, which ended in ths 

two lawyers abusing each other with the same rigour aa they had 

before overwhelmed each other with compliments. 

" If, Mr. Nathan, ^ou expect that yonr pettifc^ging, thraatasmg 
ways will have any influence over me, you are much mistaken ; I 
know the law too well, sir." 

" If you know it so well," retorted Mr. Nathan, " it is a pi^ you 
don't make more use of it. I pity the client who f^a into the haoda 
of Simcox, Son, and NicboUs, for your hill kS. costs is all the law be 
will get for hie money." 

" when you are defending yonr Old Bailey thieres," retorted the 
angiy Mr. Simeoz, " or attempting to aave some returned convict 
from Bome deserved punishment, this bullying mii^t do, Mr. Na- 
than. You had better reserve this blackguuxUam till your next eaae, 
sir. It has no effect upon me." 

" I have only one thing more to say," continued Mr. Nathan, 
"you know no more of law than you do of gentlemanly oondnct." 

To this Mr. Simcox replied, " You are as unfit to judge in one oaM 
as in the other, Mr. Nathan. Indeed, I cannot do better than term 
yon a pettifogger and a bully." After which, both gentJemoi 
aeixed their respective hats, and hurried off to their officea. 

And now all Philip's chances of honourable progreM in life wete 
to be balked by a lawyers' quarrel. That er^iing a Mtor vai 
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posted off to Swanborough, in wbicb the confidential adviser in- 
nnmed his client that, although he had dived deep into this matter, 
he could trace no relationship between the Eatherine Merton of the 
prison aud the Nathaniel Crosier of the bank. The grandfather 
was counselled to set his heart at peace, and dismiss his &ars. And 
flocb advice was but too thankfully received and acted on. But Mr. 
KaUian took an opposite view of the case. Enraged by the conduct 
of his professional brother, his advice was that not only was Philip 
Merton his client's son, but that an attempt was bemg made to 
take the child from its parent. And so the lawjor and the father 
redoubled their efforts to trace and claim the boj. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

or RB TBB WIHDDIO UP OF THE GRAND NATIONAL BIARRIAOB INSURANCS AND 
mnVKRSAL BfATBOfONIAL BENEFIT COMPANY, CAPITAL. 700,0002., WITII POWEB TO 
DICBEAaB TO 7,000,000A a DEPOSIT OF 6d PEE SIIABE TO BE PAID ON ALLOTMENT. 

Fob two months the second colunm in the Times hod been filled 
with the announcement of the above company. The advertisement 
had caused a great deal of excitement in the metropolis, not only 
from the singularity of the title, but also from the humanity of its 
objecto and the greatness of the names vidth which it was associated. 
It would seem that the originator of this scheme was a Monsieur 
Coquardau, a gentleman — ^it was said— of a religious turn of mind, who 
was fast earning for himself the reputation of being the greatest phi- 
lanthropist of the day. He had made it — according to his own 
account — his mission in life to alleviate the pecuniary sufferings of 
the female portion of the great human family. He called all women 
his sisters. He had traveUed over the greater part of Europe, Asia, 
and America, gathering necessary stetistics before he considered him- 
self in a position to launch this great scheme before the public. He 
said it was the lovins labour of his life. 

The goodness of Monsieur Coquardau*s character evinced itself even 
in his personal appearance. There was a solemn, pastoral air in his suit 
of black, relieved only by the exquisite whiteness of his neckcloth. 
He was of a bilious temperament, and at times the black ring round 
his eyes was of such depth of colour as to suggest the notion that ho 
had received injuries in a personal encounter. His hair was black, 
and cut close to the head. 

Such was the modesty of this good gentleman, that, even when he 
had matured his plans to ripeness, he would not allow his name to be 
made public as tne originator of the scheme, contenting himself with 
the promise of a grant of 20,000Z. to be presented to him, in con- 
sideration of his services, out of the capital of the compaxiy. He made 
a present of the post of secretary to the company to a Mr. Horatio 
Bott, a higldy deserving youth whose relatives had consented to 
embark 500Z. m the speculation. As a proof of Monsieur Coquar- 
dau's influence, it need only be stetod that the chairman of the com- 
pany was his All Serene Highness Prince Obumpi, a Enight.of the 
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Neapolitan Order of Thunder and Blazes, of the Holy 
Among the illuatrioua directors might be found the name of liii 
Boval HighoeBB Printe d'lnfluensa, the eilensive Italian landowner, 
and proprietor of nearlv all the Pontine territory. The celebrated 
banker of Amaterdom, llerr Iceburger, also lent the powerful aupport 
of his name, whilat Mr. Sydney Tickell, a Fellow of the Institute of 
Aetuariea, had joined the apeculatiou, and Messrs. Okey, Pokey, and 
Winkej, of the Temple, were appointed soHcitora. 

No sooner had the first and explanatory meeting of the directoi* 
been held, than the moment it was advertised in the Timet the shares 
ruse to a preniium. The philanthropic Monsieur Coquardau briefly 
deUilad the otrjoDto of tin company u Mknn ; 

"Out ot the fbor^ud-^venty millions of fellow Christiana inba- 
bitiiw Greet Britun end Ireland, upwards of aixteen milliona an 
*—■ ^ Sn^KMmg^ tiienfiirre, that every man in the country were to 
tekft to hinudf « wife, there would still remain upwards of four 
mJOiiM cf poor Tomcn iHk> could never hope to enter into the holf 
eMe of wecuaek. Now, in order that I may check myself in my cet> 
enletioiii," edded Sftnrieor Coquardau, who was most nice and exact 
in luB Mwrtioui^ "I will iet off the widows hy the widowers, and 
■Uow Iftf thouBMid &rthet most disgraceful of all crimes, wedlock 
widt tm WMIHO, aofpwonly known as bigamy. If thia calculation bs 
W*"?***^ m Cur, it ftUon that a grand total ia left of three million 
imte hmidnd ead Sttr thovsand Bpinsters. 

" Bnt haw^' ^ad qr tiie mournful eipreasion of Monsieur Coqtm^ 
dra'l co n ntepenne it wee arident that he was about to make a dii- 
tmainv retaUtaoa — " I must point out to you one most important ] 
fkct. Many female* ere bom effiiated with bodQ; deformitiei of io 
grieTous a nature that even the moat sanguine could not hope to eee 
them enter the holy state of marriage. Borne are sent into thi> 
world without arms, as in the heartrending case of the well-known 
Miss BiSn. Others grow to an unnatural size, as instanced by the 
celebrated Mrs. Armytage. History makes mention of femalee 
having for some wise and hidden purpose been created with the 
heads of animals. Need I refer to the pig-faced lady P Othen, 
again, have, by an unnatural growth of their hair and moustache, lost 
those attractions of the female countenance which have an effect 
upon the heart of man. Manv ladies either have no eyea at all, w 
have only one eye, or having tne two eyea are afflicted with e squint. 
Some have little or no nose, or maybe an excess of that useful organ. 
I am happy to say that as yet we have had no instance of a fensjde 
with two or wore nosee. Some have hump backs. It would be 
foolish to express a hope that any of these umortunate sjatere shonld 
ever know a husband's tenderness. Let ua put down these efflicted 
beings at a total of fifty thousand. Ton will find that this exactly 
balances my criminal double marriages. Now," continued Monueur 
Coquardau, brightening up with phUau tropic excitement, "it must be 
allowed that among the advantages accruing to the female from tiie 
marriage atate, we may rank the cessation of toil on the part of the wo 
man, and the obtaining a comfortable home. Then, now are those 
four milliona of unhappy spiosters to reap such advantage* P I will 
tell you : by moans of our Company. 
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^ We briDg down the payments to be made at our office to tbe 
Bmallest figure, so as to suit the means of even the poorest maid- 
servant in the realm — say, lOs. a year. What is 2-^ a week? A 
mournfully small sum ; yet multiply that 2-^. a week by the four 
million women who have no chance of marrying, and what is the re- 
sult ? Why, a grand revenue to this company of two million pounds 
per annum.** 

When the excitement produced by the prospect of this enormous 
income had in some measure subsided, the good Monsieur Coquardau 
once more raised his voice : *' Now, this company proposes to allow .to 
every subscnber who attains the age of forty, and is unmarried, an -^' 
income of 200/. a year for the rest of her life. It may be objected 
tbat this sum is too generous. It may be stated that the necessities 
of women are few, and that they could live in comfort upon one 
quarter of such an annuity ; but allow me to make one more state- 
ment. In fixing the age at forty years, I have been influenced by 
the opinion of one of the greatest actuaries living, Mr. Sydney Tickdl, 
who has set down that period of time as being the average period of 
life permitted to unmarried females. So that you see that we should 
have but few calls upon our funds, and indeed 1 do not think I should 
be very wrong if I stated that ours would be a company for receiving 
the immense sum of two millions of pounds annually and giving no- • - 
thing at all in return for it. Under such circumstances, even the 
most obstinate could not doubt the success of our underta^g." 

So great was the success attending this announcement in the 
Tkneiy that the attorneys to the company thought themselves jus- 
tified in advancing the money required for furnishing the offices. 
Chairs, tables, and desks, polished up until the flies could scarcely 
■tand on them, soon decked the company's rooms, whilst wire blinds, 
with a portrait of Hymen — ^in gold — flourishine his torch, adorned 
every wmdow. Prospectuses of the company pnnted on thin paper 
were thrown down the areas of every square, place, and terrace in 
London, and in a short time the rush of servant girls desirous of be- 
coming subscribers was so great that the presence of Inspector Beak 
and six men was requested to preserve order among the domestio 
crowd, with many of whom the officers appeared to be intimate. 

Why this company should so soon have broken up will ever be a 
mystery. By some it was attributed to the over haste of the philan- 
tmropic Monsieur Coquardau, who being anxious to realise whust the 
shares were at a premium, swamped the market with five thousand . 
which had been presented to him as originator of the scheme, and 
hastily departed for France, with a view, he said, of completing and 
carrying out another of his charitable schemes. When the aid of the 
Court of Bankruptcy was sought for in winding-up the affairs of this 
company, it was discovered tlwt the funds had entirely disappeared. ■ 
Indeed, the only thing that there was any possibility of winding-up 
was the clock in the back office — one of French's — ^wnich would seem 
to have stopped about the same time as the subscriptions. Although 
the Court of Bankruptcy despatched one of its messengers to Italy to 
make inquiries about His Koyal Highness Prince d Influenza, yet 
no satifactorv result was obtained, owme to the official being attacked 
U a severe fever shortly after his arrivfu at the Pontine temtory. 
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tansd "tniDp," andabandonedhimself to the wickedness of 
..Htbu deserted from honesty, and gone over to the enemr 
' tfnsd his back upon virtue, and ehaJies vice hj the hand. 
I he will be found arm in arm with the beggar, the 
ngtHBt, tr fto erimiiial. By Jay he will plot rogueries, and execute 
VMB n; oi|^ The brigands of England, the Bedouins of this 
Irad^ inD riSR Ub pnisea. Aa he Bleere his dangerous cour«e, the 
~ ai*> nJl'B-eye will he the only beacon whose warnings he 
M. It^ sdopting the creed of his lawless sBsuciatee, be finds 
• tot 4VMJ' Mt ne does, for he terms heartless outrage— bravery. 
)Mj dow be reckon his honesty, that to win a penny by his 
[ingM *in tell fifty lies, and even for a few broken Tictuals will 
n Mid wUat for an hour. 
Ut vt look kick upon this boy's history, and, in chanty, see if we 
can in any way extenuate his conduct. It is true that his life had a 
roQgb beginning. Bom in a priaoB, snd narad in ■ wcokbonM^ tten 
' were few erents in his yoath that he could look back upon with evoB 
satisfaction. TJnless he took a pleasure, as some do, in calling tv 
mind the miseries of infancy, the memory of his first ten yean cf 
life must have been full of sorrow. He was fed, not bo mnoh ttcaa 
the charity as the policy of the nation. Those who paid for his food, 
gmmbled, aa they gave the money, that poor's rates were bo high, and 
but for the fear of the law would have kept it in their pockets. He 
was taught to read and write and instructed how to dig the ground, 
but such lessons, although they prepare the mind, bare no guiding 
influence on the future life. In our prisons the some method of edu- 
cation is pursued, and with no better success than in Philip's case. 
It was his misfortune to be on orphan, and for this he was condemned 
to ten years' imprisonment — for even his Bchool-Iife he termed no 
better fate. Compare the rules of his school with those bung upina 
prison cell, and there will be hut little to choose between them. The 
food was weighed to that nice turn of the balance which will keep 
life in the body. The recreation of the playground was little better 
than the exercise in the prison yard, and the toil in the field was the 
substitute for labour on the tread-wheel. We do not intend to aunt 
that in these targe workhouse schools any better plan should be 
adopted than that which is pursued. The whole system is one of 
prudence rather than benevolence. They are the quaraotince toe 
checking the contagion of vice, and unleas regulated by some wholft- 
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gale method, their existence would be imposaiblQ. We are only en- 
deaTouring to trace out the cause of Philip's ruin. 

He ran away from his workhouse school, and commenced his life in 
the London streets. Is there a man who has been sentenced to seven 
years* imprisonment who does not long for liberty? Yet Philip 
imderwent a longer term than this before he took to flight. Year 
after year went by, each day resembling in its monotonous routine 
the preceding one, imtil at last Philip longed for a holiday, and 
be took it hi the only means in his power — that of running away. 
Young gentlemen who have their week's vacation at Easter and 
Michaelmas, and their month at Christmas and Midsummer, may 
perhaps condenm the runaway. Yet it is recorded that many a 
noble has in his youth quitted Eton or Harrow without permission. 
Besides, we are charitable enough to hold that Philip's min was 
ofwing not so much to this act, as to his desertion by those whose 
duty it would have been to advise him upon it. 

Ijie banker at Swanborough had carriages and servants, and of 
tbeee he took the matest care. He had a grandchild, and him he 
flung on the world. Not a horse in his stables but cost him more 
money yearly than it would to have saved his daughter's son. Which, 
think you, was most to blame P The rich man, or the penniless 
orphan? 

After ^rting with Mr. Mudgster and his family, Philip walked 
away rapidlv for a mile or two, scarcely noticing the distance, so oc- 
cupied was he in planning the vengeance that was to ruin and utterly 
destroy the nutman's future. At last his legs grew tired with his 
rapid pace, and, by the principle of counter-irritation, the aching of 
his knees drew away the pain at his heart. He sat down on a gate 
to think over what he had better '* be up to" now. He had five 
pounds in his pocket, and plenty of time oefore him, and a desire 
teiied him to see his native lan(( and become better acquainted with 
its beauties. If he had been possessed of a travellinfiM»rriage this 
longing would have been patriotic and praiseworthy. Dut as ms for- 
tune could be counted at a glance, we are very happy to entertain the 
same opinion as our readers, and declare him to be reckless, and 
given to idleness. 

For some weeks Philip journeyed alone, sleeping at lodging-houses, 
and revelling in his liber^. He formed no acquaintances, for he was 
rather disgusted than otherwise with the coarse conversation and ill 
manners of those he encountered. 

He was not, however, destined to remain long alone. At Birming- 
ham, at a house for travellers, whom should ho meet but two of 
his old schoolfellows — Billy Fortune and Ned Purchase. These lads 
were also on the tramp, Ned travelling as a tailor, trying for work 
occasionally, but offcener making use of his society's card to obtain a 
bed, breakfast, and pecuniary relief. The cripple had strangely 
alt^d since his school days, for his mind had now become as de- 
formed aashis body, and he traded on his afflictions to beg alms as he 
hobbled through the country. The other boy, Billy ^rtune, had 
grown to be a tall, powerful youth, whom man^ a recruiting sergeant 
would have been glad to see enlist. His principal excuse for asking 



chai^-wm, UiSTio was a carpenter out of worK. " r~cbn]3"u soon" 
draw a tooth aa plane b, boBrd," be told Phil, " but, bj G — d, I niako 
more money at carpentering than many a chap who worka twtlve 
hours a day at the trade." 

It was rcBolved among these boys that they should "chum" t<v 
gether, beg together, and share together, 'f'sy swore friendship 

' over a pot of beer. A fi!w tauutH were mado at Phil that he was a . 

' little bit green at the business. But nheu the siipeany ale began to 
do its work, youDg Merton swore so lustily, and showed bo good a 

I disposttiou to learn every kind of iniquity, that, in the end, his com- 
panions were induced to forgive his innocence. 

Oh ! these boys, these boys ! They are soft as copper wire, and 
can be twisted into any shape. Qive one of them tbe history of 
" llobinson Crusoe," and be will wish that he, too, were cast upon b 
desert islaad. Change the volume to " Captain Cook's Voyages," and 
he will vow to be a sailor. Once more alter the book to " Jack 
Sheppord," and a houaebreaher becomes the hero of his dreams. 
This same Philip, if gentle-voiced Bertha had been talking simple 
moralities to him, would, with tears in his eyes, have promisea to lead 
a saint's life. But because two rogues were pouring their villanies 

" into hia ear — that audience-chamber of the brain— he yielded hitaself ' 
to their noisome breath like a feather in the wind. 

They tell him adventures of how tlicy were nearly " lagged by the 
cuuHtablea ;" of the girls they bad associated with, and then, when 
tired of them, "buried" them, as they termed the act of deserting 
them i they relate laughable incidents of ateuting linen off Iiedges — 
" aoow-gathering" — and "turning a white hedge green," as they 
phrase it. Ihea Philip, seeing uow captivating rogueiy nas, and 
what laughter came of it, felt £r the moment u if he r^retted not 
having shared in the perils. 

The towD of Stafford might, if it had chosen, have claimed the 
honour of being Silly Fortune's birthplace. It was to this town that 
he and Ned Purchase were tramping tlieir way. They easily induced 
Phil to choose that road, for it was a matter of indifference to him 
which way be went. "I've been there three timea already," aaid 
Billy Fortune, " and know every house where you can get ' scran' 
■od ' rigging,' or food and clothea aa you call it. I know evesrj d— d 
' tt^' — that's a conatable— in the place. And there's a first-rate 
'diddle cove' (publican) keeps a gin-shop there. If you're fond of 
slush you may ' suck' it without any danger of being ' hocusaed,' or if 
you're hungry, you can be certain of not chewing ' Bow-wow mutton' 
(dogs' metUi)." 

It was a fine summer's allemoon with a fact auo, making the earth 
steam like a dish of potatoes, when these hoys drew near to Stafford. 
They had been four days on the road, and now had ouly a few more 
miles to tramp over. The cotmtry was so well known to Billy Fat<- 
tune, that as they went along he pointed out to them everything that 
was worth seeing. W'hentlie^ came to the turnpike gate — all black 
and white like an Act of Parbament — Billy knew the keeper so inti- 
mately that be preferred going roufd by some fields to being seen by 
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that person. Tlioy had hatl a quarrel about some gingerbread, whicli 
Fortune had purloined from a stall the man's wife kept. The apple- 
trees in this locality growing very kindly in the soil, they thought 
it a very good opportunity for tasting ttie fruit, and so mucfi did they 
approve of it, that they even filled their pockets before leaving the 
on;hard. They passed a tumipfield in which was a flock of sodden- 
looking sheep with ragged, matted wool, as if their hair wanted 
combing. The animals turned their black faces round, and stared at 
the three boys who were climbing the hedge, for Ned Purchase had 
suggested that, though the '' bleaters had eaten down their swedes 
uncommon clean, yet a turnip often came in handy for supper." They 
could see Colwick village in the distance — a patch of new cottages and 
houses with slate roofs, and a white church standing up in the midst 
of them. The church was being repaired, and having its windows 
out, looked blind. 

For the next half mile they did not enjoy their walk much, owing 
to the roads and meadows being flooded. The river rushed along as 
if it would tear away the bridge they had to cross over ; the tiees 
were standing in the wet half way up their boughs, and only the top 
rails of hurdles could be seen above the water. As far as the eye 
could reach — bright down to the line of poplars at the foot of the hill 
—the fields had big stains of water in them, almost as if covered with 
plates of metal. Some swans, taking advantage of the flood, were 
strolling over land they would never think of visiting in dry weather. 
When Mr. Billy Fortune saw these birds, he exclaimed, ''If I could 
grab one of those ' biddies,* I'd have him boiled." They passed by 
the spot where Lord Southwark formerlv kept his racers. It had 
gone to ruin, and the court-yard was fiUea up with rotting and rotted 
leaves. The thatch to the sheds had grown black, and looked as if 
water could be squeezed out of it. Intent upon plunder, the boys 
entered this yard, but there was nothing worth their taking. So when^ 
for mischiefs sake, they had pushed down a tottering wall and 
wrenched a few loose planks from the rusty nails that held them, they 
returned to the road, and continued their journey. 

The estates on each side of the road were, according to Billy For- 
tune, strictly preserved. " In winter," he said, " it's covered with 
pheasants as thick as starlings." Suddenly the boy went all stiff like 
a pointer. " There's two or three on 'em now," he cried, growing 
excited. Despite his crutch, Ned Purchase whipped uj^ a stone, and 
saying, " Here goes for luck !" threw it in the direction Billy was 

Sointing. All that Phil could see were three brown dots, but they 
id not move, and looked like leaves. When the lads came to the 
prand entrance to Lord Southwark's park, and saw the richly-gilt 
iron gates stretching across the broad gravelled drive, and the hand- 
some lodges with the coronet over each window, and the coat-of-arms 
in all its glory, Billy Fortune exclaimed in his admiration, '' That's 
vour sort !" and then, having no respect for the aristocracy, wished 
he had " that old bleak's tin." They crept up Hurts Hill, watching 
in vain to see if they could discover any of the- deer that abound 
in the thickly wooded grounds on the other side of the oak paling. 
Further on they halted at a farm-yard where there had been a sale 
recently, for the auction bills of the farming stock were posted on 
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the big elm-trees around. This conBidenib!^ annoyed BiDy Foitiuw, 
for he said it waa one of his pl&ces for getting " scrui," and he wa« 
Borry to see it " coopered up." 

There was a curious hollow in a 6eld doso by, known to the country 
people as the " Devil's Punch-bowl." Billy Fortune took his friends to 
see it, and told the story of a murder committed there. His Satanic 
Majesty's cup they found to be full of dried leaves, as if they were tb« 
dregs of his last draught. There being no chance of any balfpencs 
to be picked up in the road, they continued their route by the fielda. 
" It's a abort cut to the S&tnell Hills, and we can pad the Doof (walk) 
easier on tiie turf," said Billy. 

These hilis seemed to Phil as if they would never end. The lonft, 
round, bleak mounds rose up before and about him, bald aa a R«i 
Indian's head, with just a bunch of fir-trees like feathers on the top of 
the crown. At times he could almost imagine himself at the sea- 
side, for the hill, as it abnted up, shut out the view, and gave hini 
the idea of a cliff, with the sea lyuig beyond. 

To vary the monotony of the walk, they tried to purloin some hens 
that were feeding in the road. There was a lodge dose by, nearly 
hidden in the thick shrubberies, but Billy was a bold lad, and, dcapito 
the chances of detection, had nearly seized hold of a gallant cock who 
stood his ground, whilst his wives, with the wind blowing their tails 
open like fans, were scrambling through the palings. An old woman 
came out to see what the noise was about. But such rare talenti 
did the would-be thief possess, that he turned her presence into an 
adraatage, for he begged so hard for a trifle, and told such a 
^j^^^uLfitory of his not having tasted food that day, that at last 
^^^BBHuiin a halfpenny. 

^^^tftKKum reached the milestone on which was engraved " III. to 
SlaAnrd," Isey rested awhile, and Maiter Vcstaaa indulged hk 
friendi irith an anecdote. " Do yon see aU tiiis land T" wid if, 
pdnting to a large piece of unAilaliDg gnnind, dotted with Mg 
taves tnat oast a dark pateh of Bhuis tmder time bnmdiaa 
"well, the nandfather of thia here Lord SonHiwaik got it for 'nix.' 
HewaathelnowinffMt 'noVAatenr wagged tlie' red ng" (tongue). 
He begged thia land of Kng Oeoneforto make a kitcben-gBrdaa,H 
he uuiT The king didn't know there waa ao mas^ thoaaaad aena, 
nd give 'em. That waa a good day's work, waant it P H«'b toned 
aome of tiw land into ftmia, and verj nioe onea they make. Now, if 
yoa or I waa to do aach a dodge aa that^ we dionla ban the * body- 
anatohera' (police-officera) after na, and get ahored in the btockhonaa 
(gaol)." ijl criticiain npon faia lorduip'j aotiona waa, howerer , 
stopped by the uptoacb of a ftrmer on norasbac^ Ned Pnrdiaaa 
suggesting that they might as weU by and "kit^ him" tor a tnr 
ooppeiB. So when Ibe yeoman drew near, the three boysi with Iheir 
caps off, atood in the rrad, and nnder plea of aaktng for charity, im- 
pMed his progress, nnlees he had choaen to ride over the yonng 
rqguea. 

" Fleaae, give a poor ftJlow a halfpenny, yonr honoor. We'TO beau 
walking all day, and had nothing but cold water." This ma JSOj 
Fortune's palarer. 
" Help a poor cripple, yonr honour. I'm a tafler ij ttttSa, aai 
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here's mj card, sir ; I wasn't brought up to beg, I assure you.'' And 
Ned Foixshase put on a broken-hearted look, and produced his 
Bociet/s card. 

" ^d haven't you got anything to say ?" asked the farmer, smiling 
good-naturedly at Fhu. 

Our boy was not yet thoroughly accustomed to begging. He had 
a feeling of degradation whenever, in imitation of his companions, he 
asked for chanty. 

" Well, sir," he said, " I haven't a penny in the world, but I'd 
sooner work for one than take it for nothing." He half meant what 
he said, though, if the trial had been granted, perhaps he might have 
ehanged his opinion. 

The farmer looked at him, and then said, " You're either an honest ' 
boy, or the worst scoundrel of the three," and gave him twopence. 
Then, turning to Billy Fortune, he said, '' Will you do a day's work 
if I give it to you P xou look strong enough." 

'^ Ay! and willing enough too, your hdnour," groaned the hypo- 
crite. ** And, Heaven knows, I should be erateful enough, if P could 
earn a few coppers. It's not what I've been accustomed to. I've 
had good parents, and now I knows what the loss of them is. I 
never thought I should have come to this here." To look at him, 
yon would have thought he was going to burst with tears. 

The fiumer took from his pocket an envelope, on which was his 
address, and giving it to Billy, told him to come on the morrow ; and 
when the request was made to him for the advance of a penny to get 
a " mossel" of bread, the honest victim gave sixpence to be shared 
amraiff the lot, and then cantered off. 

When he was out of hearing, Billy broke out with '' We've 'bUked' 
(swindled) my nabs out of his ' pig' (sixpence). I thouffht he was a 
* queer gill' (suspicious) at first, and smoked us, from what he pala- 
vered to Phil when he gave him his ' deux-wins' (twopence)." Some- ^ 
how or other Phil did not join in his friends' laughter. What the ' 
fiffmer had said had made an impression on his mind. They had 
scarcely walked ten yards before Phil — though he seemed half 
ashamed of say ins it — ^proposed that they should take the gentleman 
at his word, and ao a few days' labour at his farm. The other two 
lads stared with wonder, and then burst into a lautfh so loud that it 
frightened some crows slug-hunting in a field dose By, and sent them 
flyinff away to a quieter spot. 

**u you don't like to go," said Phil, ''give me his address and let 
me have a try." 

'' You want his address— do you ?" sneered Billy. '' Well, as I 
like to oblice a pal, here it is ;" and he at once tore tne envelope into 
a thousand pieces, and flung them in the air. This quarrel lasted 
for nearly a mile, although Master Fortune made many attempts at 
a reconciliation. In vain did he point to a hill covered with dry fern, 
and say, '' Plenty of hares and rabbits there, Phil." He could get 
no answer. Nor did he succeed better when they passed a stubble- 
field that looked grey as an old man's three-days' beard; for 
though he remarked that it was the right sort of place for partridges, 
Fhil answered not. So they walked on in silence, drawing nearer and 
nearer to the town. 
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CHAPTEB II. 

CAPTAIN CROSIER NARROWLY ESCAPES REINO AN HONEST MAN. 

It was nearly three o'clock in the day — the sun had been shining 
with singular brilliance since six a.m. — when Captain Merton Crosier 
thought he had better make an effort to rise and dress himself. 
Beedj and dilapidated from a glorious overnight (the tumblers were 
filled for the hist time at four), he wTapped his dressing-gown around 
him, and shuffled up to the windows of his sitting-room to have a 
peep into the street and see what kind of day it was. The curtains 
had been closed, and as he pulled them aside the bright daylight made 
him draw back, as if a lantern had been flashed before his eyes. 
He muttered to himself something about his being a fool to keep such 
late hours, and, hurrying back again to his bedroom, rang the bell for 
breakfast. 

A man in the habit of stopping out until five in the morning 
should never have a looking-glass in his room. It was a painfiu 
thing to see the captain advance timidly to his toilet-table and gaze 
upon himself. Despite the rose-coloured curtains, ho looked as 
yellow 08 mustard. He leaned forward to see if the wrinkles about 
the eyes and forehead had deepened, and then sighed sadly, as if he 
thought they had. He was looking far from well that morning. 
The texture of his skin did not please him, the grain of it being 
coarse as that of an ostrich's egg, and its colour that of cold size. 
Even when he had pushed his hair off his forehead, coughed, struck 
his chest, and vigorously thrown his shoulders back, there was no- 
thing prepossessing in his c^eneral appearance. In disgust he c;ave 
up all attempts at person^ embellishment, and returned to his bed. 
As he lav there, he olessed his fate that he was not a married man ; 
" for," thought he, " how disgusted my wife would be if she saw 
me now." 

He was very low-spirited — he had a slight headache — ^and fell into 
a serious train of thought. As he tried to eat half a slice of dried 
toast he accompanied each mouthful with a self-inflicted lecture upon 
his dissolute mode of life, turning the bread over in his mouth as if it 
had been embittered by his repentance. Not that his reflections were 
the most moral ones, nor was the punishment wliich, according to his 
ideas, his behaviour entailed, of the most distressing character. 
'^ Another day gone!" he thought, fixing his eyes in melancholy 
resignation upon the dirty boots he had forgotten to put outside the 
door overnight. '' Another day gone 1 This won't do ! How can I 
expect to feel well or look well leading such a life ! It will be five 
o'clock before I am ready to go out ! W hat a fool, idiot, ass I ain ! 
On such a dav, too, when liegent-street will be crowded! Every 
pretty face and every new bonnet in London will be there. It serves 

s 
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me right — it serves me right ! I must and will keep better hours P* 
As if determined to lose no time in reforming, he leaped from his bed, 
and set about his toilet — the exquisite results of which, whilst thej 
roused the envj of Mincing-lane and the Stock Exchange, had nerer 
failed to win the admiration of Piccadilly and the esteem of Hjde 
Park. 

Wheneyer the air was free from dampness and gave promise that 
a curl was likely to retain its position for a few hours, the captain 
took especial pains with his hair. He was of the same opinion as the 
Messrs. Bowland — ^that a head of luxuriant locks was the greatest 
ornament which nature had vouchsafed to the votaries of nshion. 
How often would the captain comb forward his side hair until it had 
assumed its proper grace. He was never tired of rounding the 
rebellious mesh on his fingers, or fixing it with cosmetique. With 
the greatest cunning the bushv portions at the back were made to 
conceal the slightly bald spots in the front. He would brush and 
brush till his arms ached and his scalp smarted, but he never 
regretted either the time or the torment provided the Brutus stood 
up boldly as a cock's comb above his classic brow. When the hair 
was neatly grained with the comb, when the parting at the back was 
as distinct as the centre bone of a fish, then lie felt easy in his mind, 
and smiled complacently as he twisted his head about before his 
mirror. 

As the toilet progressed, several philosophic reflections passed 
through the captain's mind. As he saw his form gradually becoming 
more and more attractive, he was led to ponder on the wonders of 
art. Each time he dug his finger into his pomatum, and saw hovr it 
turned the colour of bis locks from a mild ginger to the rich tones of 
a briskly-fried sole, he uttered a blessing on the great discoverer of 
bear's-grease. After he had tied on liis false collar, and seen how, by 
concealing a portion of the fatii^ued face, it gave a brilliance to the 
remaining features, h(* stood still to utter a benediction on the noble 
master-mind that first imagined " stiek-ups." He inwardly rejoiced 
that he had been bom in an age when all these great advances in 
civilisation had been made, and asked himself" how the deuce the old 
fellows" — meaning the dead and gone of the Year One — " managed 
after they had been out boozing." 

His hat was on — gently cocked on one side, so as not to crush the 
curls on the right temple. A. petit verve had given a sparkle to bis 
eyes, and a ilush to liis cheek. He was ready for Kegent-street and 
conquest. But the servant entered and handed him a note. He 
looked at the address, and recognised Fred Tattenham's peculiar 
scrawl. " What the deuce can he want ?" he thought, as he broke 
the seal. 

Fred Tattenham wanted fifty pounds, and he also wanted to know 
when that dinner at Richmond was to come off. " Tou know the bet 
we made together about that girl Bertha," ran the letter. ** It is 
more than seven months ago, now, and I will trouble you for a cheque. 
I have spoken to the other fellows about the dinner, and we have 
agreed, as you will have to pay for it, you may order what you like- 
may I suggest Paradise-soup and ortolans ?*' 
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After he had bitten his lips for a minute or two, and twisted the 
letter about like a draper testing cloth, the captain whistled — a leetle 
too flatly — ^the first two bars of *' Still so gently o'er me stealing." 
Then he took off his hat with a gesture as if he were about to dash it 
on the ground, but, suddenly remembering it was a new one, placed 
it carefully on the table. No word escaped him beyond " D— n it !" 

Everybody can understand that it is not always convenient to give 
a cheque for fifly pounds. It so chanced that the oaptain — it has 
alflo happened to many other brave officers — was particularly hard 
pushed for money. Even a demand for ten pounds would have dis- 
tressed him. When his glover called for his little bill of five pounds 
he had been told the captain was in the country. 

There was one thing to be said in Merton's favour — ^he did not 
abuse Bertha personallv. It is true that, as he flung himself into his 
arm-chair, he muttered a wicked, unfeeling curse against the whole 
female sex, but did not particularise the little girl opposite. The 
best proof he was dreadfully upset was that he gulped down two 
morepetitt verves of brandy, jerking off the glasses as rapidly as if he 
had been takinc; pills. Then, with the fire of alcohol to inspire him, 
he threw himself on the sofa, and proceeded to make up his mind as 
to what was the best thing to be done. 

It was a painful sight to see this comparatively young man engaged 
in the dreadful labour of '' making up his mind." He could have 
paeked up twenty portmanteaus in less time than it took him to ar- 
range his thoughts. Whether his mind was of the diminutive order, 
and delicate as a bracelet-watch, or whether it was vast and wild as a 
primitive forest, none but those who are acquainted with the secrets 
of nature can reveal. He frowned like a Newton at his calculations, 
and tossed about as uneasily as if reclining on a sack of potatoes, in- 
stead of a sofa stuffed with the best hair. Once he passed his band 
tiiroQgh his locks, but the deranged curl aroused him to conscious- 
neaa, and he quickly replaced it. He bit his lips till they were as red 
ai if a whole hive of bees had newly stung them. But though the gilt 
shepherdess clock struck the quarters one after another, still the 
eaptein could not '' make up his mind." 

jELe had the greatest reverence for those debts which, however dis- 
hononrably they may have been contracted, are called debts of honour. 
If ever a friend of his was forced to take an invigorating walk 
through the Insolvent Court, the captain, however heavy the schedule 
might have been, had never refused to shake the freed man's hand, 
and pleasantly joke him upon the whitewashing performance. But 
should his most intimate acquaintance neglect to settle after a horse* 
race, he might as rationally expect to take tea with the Queen of 
Onde as obtoin a nod from the indignant Merton. He admired the 
noble fellow who, to pay a gambling debt, did not hesitate to ruin his 
entire family. He despiseid the mean-hearted dog who preferred 
leaving his losses at blind hookey unsettled rather than reduce his 
iather to beggai^, or see his wife and family turned into the streets. 
"PM^^g suchopmions as these, the noble captain of course determined 
on sanduig Fred Tattenham his fifty poundsyoven if hehad to tske to 
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the Baf<!li&-highwBy, and garotte every sailor wbo wot geltiag draalf 
on his voyage- money. 

Now liis tliougiats were turned to Bertha, tiie pretty little witcli 
who liad brought upon him all this sorrow and tribulation. Fifty 
pounds for a pair of large eyes. It was dear. Confound her rtcli 
brown hair ! be might have bought a fine brown horee for the same 
money. 

Now, what should be do with her F Should be give ber up aud M 
^ her go her own way in life, or should he etill pursue his plot sgainsfe 
her virtue ? And now the captain's mind was i\'averiiig to and fto 
like a hair balance, the scale at one moment turning witb an attempt 
at morality, while, at the next iuntant, as he tbought over the giirs i 
charms, bis desires would weigh down erery other consideration. 
" I'll let the girl go," bo uudecidedly muttered t« bimaelf. " 
will marry some jouTDeyman carpenter, aud have to get hia tu„- . 
o'clock dinner ready. Pancy her pretty arms round the neck of a 
fellow in a flannel jacket ! Imagine those beautiful hands stroking a 
roQgb head full of sawdust! That girl woe boru to sit in a mail 
phaeton." Tlien, striking hia thigb, lio added, " Hong me if I on 
give her up. Yet, suppose I should get tired of her, and, after a jcat | 
or two, wish her at the devil ? If she was to mnrry one of ber own 
class, most likely he would dote on her, sa tliey do in the pbiys. I 
wish I hod never seen those eves of hers ! It is like hearing muti« 
to look at them ! Pretty little thing ! I know exactly tbe Riiul of 
bonnet that would make her look like an angd. A poor man couU 
not give ber such a bonnet. She would have to wear a cownion 
straw thing, with her hair arranged like a workhouse girl's. I can't 
bear the idea of Bertha down on her knees, scrubbing a misenble 
back-ioom. Now, I ibould dreea her out u showy u an albiiH 
binding. Wouldn't the feUows be astonished when they uw her in 
her silks, satins, and laces, as beautiful as the queen of a harem !" 

For some time he amused liimself by picturing tbe envy whisk 
Bertha's beauty would arouse in the bosoms of his intimate frienr^ 
Tbe glorv of her loveliness would be reflected upon him. They woaid 
be forced to avow that be was a better judge of beauty than any of 
them. " Besides," he thought, " she is a kindof girl there woald bo no 
fear of being jealous of ; for, if once she gave ber beart, there would 
be no fear of anybody else carrying ber offl" Then, again, hia right 
to Bertha struck him in a new bgbt. "I'm positirelv entitled to 
' her," he said. " I've bought her. I look upon this fifty ponndi to 
Fred Tattenham aa a kind of purchase-money. What a fool I shonld 
be to let her go, after investing such a sum! If I was to 1^ oat 
fifty pounds in a house, I should be called a madman if I Bave np the 
place without getting my money back. Then why should I give ap 
such a palace as Bertha P" 

Whether it was that the canton could not make up hia mind in 
Iflcs than a day, or whether Fred Tattenbam'a lettw had disgnated 
him with the world, it is singular that for the first time in two yean 
he passed an eveninz at home. He sent down stairs to requeit that 
Sirs. Bullnnty wouM cook him two mutton ckopa. He dnak • 
bottle of sherry with them, and declared it was the filttiieat i^innw 
he had erer eaten. 
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Tiy u he would, lie could not determine how he should act 
towaraB Bertha. To seek inspiration, he many times went to the 
window, in the hopes of catching sight of that ^ur damsel, and, 
having a contradictory mind, his disappointment only made him love 
her the more. When eleven o'clock struck — ^that being the hour at 
which Miss Torosey's household invariably retired to rest — ^he lighted 
a cigar, and went on to the balcony, whence he watched the window 
of the room where Bertha slept. He saw a light come into it, and 
some one dose the window, and then pull down the blind. The cap- 
tain felt his breath shorten as he looked upon this female form. 
** There she is, pretty little creature !" he said, addressing the illu- 
mined casement. "You look more beautiful than ever! I cannot 
give you up !" Perhaps if he had been aware it was Mrs. Wortey, 
the cook, and not the lovely Bertha, whom he was thus apostrophising, 
he might have been induced to alter his opinion. But love is blind, 
and cannot see through a brick wall. In nis agitated condition, the 
captain tried to soothe himself with hot brandy-and-water. His 
fiicttlties became quickened with the stimulant, aud, before the third 
glass was empty, he had " made up his mind" to one thing. 

He vowed to himself that he would not go near any of his fellows, 
OP even walk down the Hay market for a fortnight. " The fact is," he 
remarked mentally, " I go so little into decent society that I am in 
an unnatural and demoralised state. The only women I talk to are 
those that disgust you before they have answered a dozen questions. 
The consequence is, that the first decent girl I see I fall in love with. 
Because she does not address me first, I consider her the most modest 
of her sex, and« because she lowers her eyes when I stare at her, I 
persuade myself she is a paragon of innocence. But the truth is, I 
am not a fit person to jud?e.*' 

So the captain promised himself that he would go into society. He 
had plenty of invitations — two indeed for the very next week. " You 
may depend upon it,*' he thought, ** I shall find plenty of girls much 
prettier than Bertha, and, looking at them, shall forget all about the 
Btupid little beauty. Why, it is evident enough that girls who have 
been well educated and brought up at home, and who are dressed in 
the most expensive manner, must De more captivating than my little 
witch. So in this way I will save myself without destroying her. And, 
by Jove !*' he added, "if I do meet with a girl who is prettier than 
my wench, hang me if I don't marry her." 

By this last exclamation, some people might be led to imagine that 
a matrimonial alliance with Captain Merton Crosier was a most ex- 
cellent and enviable position. But, knowing his character as well as 
we do, we very much doubt wliether his society for life would be 
a fitting reward for superlative female excellence. The captain was 
selfish beyond the usual average. He had no taste more noble than 
sporting, was fond of change, and afflicted with a deranged liver, 
which at times made him irritable. 

A man's true value is never known until he is missed. The first 
night that Crosier stopped away from his jolly companions they felt 
little or no anxiety about the absentee, but when a second and a 
third passed, and yet the captain withheld his society, then did thofte 
wild boys Tom Oxeudou aud Charley Sutton conclude that Morton's 
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life tniiat be m dnnger, &ndi, with an unpnlae that did honour to their 
frieadehip, paid him a rooming visit. Neither would Fred Tattonham 
have stopped away, but for fear that it would look, as be remarked, 
as if he hnd called for the Sfty pouada. Many were the aniious in- 
quiries which had been made down the Haymaikct as to what had 
become of the captain. Mr. Alf Coi, of the " Jolly Trainer," had 
made tender inquiriea after hia " esteemed friend and noble patron," 
ftnd had even Tolunteered tu prescribe for him " in case he waa at- 
tacked with these here brokelia as was about" (by which term he 
meant bronchitis), asserting that nothing waa better for brokelis than 
a glass of the thick bottoma of a porter cask, took early on a hempty 
"stomick." 

The two friends were astounded, and not a little disguated to dis- 
cover that nothing ailod the captain, It woa in vain he gave u bis - 
excuse that he waa tired and knocked up, and wanted to be quiet for 
a wliile. They would not believe him, but, knowing him ven; inti- 
mately, swore there was some woman at the bottom of it. Before 
two bottles of bitter ale had been emptied. Crosier managed by bis 
over-care to betray bis own secret. That morning Bertha waa woric- 
ing by the open window, and the eitremo care Merton took to 
prevent either of hia two friends having a peep at her, raised their 
cuspicione. On the excuse that the light was too strong, he drew 
down the blinds. If Tom, whilst wandering about the room, ap- 
proached too near the casements, the captain would, upon some pre- 
text or another, call him back again, either to show him some noim- 
portant letter, which he pulled from his pocket, or to ask him what 
the eiaot time was by his watcli. When Charley once rose to see if it 
were raining. Crosier rushed so precipitstolv to the window that both 
fail visitors were atartled by ancb unnatural poIiteneM. 

""What the deuce is the matter with jou?" aaid Charley Sutton. 
" Ton have turned thundering civil all of a sudden. Are you going 
to turn counter-jumper?" 

" I'll Bwear there's a woman Bomewhere," said Tom Oxendtm." 
And, although Merton tried to prevent him, and requested him not 
to make a fool of himself, that youth forced hia way to the window 
and drew up the blind. Xo sooner did he see Bertu tiian he bunt 
into a laugh, and shouted out, " You scoundrel, Croeier 1 why, thevo'a 
that little thing you lost the fifty pounds about. I should hn« 
thought you'd had enough of her dt this time. Ton don't ineui to 
ny you are still bothering your head about her 9" 

If thOT had looked in bis face, they would have noticed how mgij 
he waa that hia secret should be discovered, and the beat answer tut 
could be made to the question was the anxious manner in whi^ he 
endeavoured to get them back again to their seats. They began to 
banter him. 

" Good HeBvens !'* said Sutton, " and yon sra really in lovs with 
this servant maid ! Why, I call that waating time." 

" And money too," added Tom Oxendon, " for he won't get oat of 
it under sixty ponnds." 

" Don't you know," continued Charley Sutton, " that it ia no men 
tronble to make lore to a ducheaa tlum to a aerring neoA t Hw 
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«ame oaths aad compliments have to be used, and, confound it 
there's more gloiy in Killing a peacock than bagging a sparrow." 

" How can you like maid-seryants," thundered in Tom Oxendon, 
whilst the captain tried to look careless, as if the conversation did 
not pain him. ** Thej are dirty creatures, and wear black petticoats. 
My dear boy, we must save you from this tomfoolery. Just imagine, 
now : these girls never wash their fieu^s when they get up in the morn- 
ing. They don't know what a toothbrush is, and they sift cinders. 
How should you like to kiss a girl's hand afler she's been sifting 
cinders ? Gk>od gracious !" 

'' If you're seriously determined on laying your heart on the kitchen- 
dresser," sneered Charley Sutton, '' what will you stand if I carry off 
the missus and secure you the key of the area gate." 

Stung to the quick by these rough criticisms on Bertha, the captain 
nevertheless pretended to be amused. He assumed a nonchalant 
manner, and said, '' You've settled the matter very nicely between 
.you, but I'll let you have your own way. Suppose I do like the girl, 
it's only a simplicity of taste, after all. It's about the same thiug as 
if I chose to dine on bread and cheese. You wouldn't object to 
that ?" 

■" You may dine on acorns if you like," answered Sutton, " but you 
won't convince me there is any pleasure in simplicity that talks of 
• h'ambition, * h' oysters, 'aired, 'ouses, and that sort of thing. Why, 
the butcher's boy, or the baker's man would cut you out of the field 
in no time." 

The conversation was becoming rather angry. The captain's face 
had grown red, and his mouth was stretched into a smile which was 
anything but amiable. So Tom Oxendon put an end to the discus- 
sion by saying, " Well, never mind. If Merton likes to hunt for his 
loves in the dusthole, let him. What the deuce does it matter to us 
if the adored of his bosom blackleads stoves and cleans knives ? It's 
a queer taste, and he'll soon get tired of it." 

When the two friends rose to depart, they endeavoured to entrap the 
captain into a night on town, inviting him to supper, and promising 
him unheard-of fun at the rooms of one of their acquaintance — a cer- 
tain Bob Tail — who was to give a kind of evening party, to which the 
guests were to come as soon as the Casino closed. But, with more 
determination than ho had ever before displayed, Merton refused to 
join them, although ho felt that to miss the enjoyment of Bob Tail's 
reunion was a cruel privation. 

Instead of spending a night on town, the captain passed the even- 
ing at the Sumptuous mansion of Gabael Golcondor, Esquire, the rich 
diamond merchant. He did not enjoy himself much, for there was 
only one young lady there whose personal attractions were of that 
kind which Appealed to his tenderer feelings. And as she, when he 
asked her to dance, was engaged fifteen deep, he did not think it 
worth while waiting till four in the morning to be the sixteenth. 
The poor captain was what is called fast, and imagined, judging by 
himself, that whenever a gentleman danced with a lady he made the 
most violent love to her that his imagination could give words to. " By 
the time she has had her fifteen partners," he thought to himself, 
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" abBlI %are had •BMJI^ df flattery, nud unlees I call her a t _., _ 
Boinctliing of dMfc Uad, 1 dou't Bee a possibility of startling her 

Tbc next pttbr that OnBier went to, he danced with three young 
ladies, all ot' WMM ha oiticued minutel; before he hazarded hia 

SuadnU^ walt^ VK polk^ The first, who was seventeen, and wore 
ink curb, -tHim boUMd Bp and down like whalebone Bnaliea at 
each step ^e faok, diiWimea vith him on the merits of the different 
London preaehcn-Hl mikjoOt upon which we are ashiuned to aaj the 
coptuin was praAMmdfy igDorant. The Becond joung ladj', who hod 
hushj eyebrgw^and • fine protntse of a moustache, annoyed bim by 
muking lore to bin tnated of permitting him to attempt any a^ 
TanON towaidi hv. Bb» called him a wicked man, and a naughty 
mMBj alawat ImAm'Iw l»d opened his mouth. The third young lady, 
b« i u earmi, aLu^ too lato ! had a violent cast in her i^yf, and, frem 
not knmring whioh ono ms looking at him, he made some deplorable 
nnrtaka^ aooh ■• mupag to her when ehe was looking in hia face, " I 
ata joa an( ooticiiig (bit ^uinting against the waJl. Are you fond 
afjnstaraaP" 

Aa nanlt of the oratain'a evening-party eiperieuce was tliat he 
made up his mind that Bwtha was the lovelieat and most charming 
girl lie lind ever iiiet in the wliole course of his life. As he IoUe^ in 
his chair after his retm home, and smoked the cigar he had been 
longing for all the evenisg^ he could not refrain from bursting into a 
torrent of praise on l£n Tomeey'a couipoQion. " I've seen some 
two hundred of them," ha uiid, " all got up like dolls, and in first-rate 
order. There is not oae fit to drink tea with her out of the same 
pot. Her eye« are Aisand buntM oompand to thMr &itiuiig iwih- 
Ughta, and, though I have looked iatiy erer^ mouth I havs MOD, 
one of bor teeth is worth a peck of theirs. It la no use ! I must have 
~ Bertha, site's the prettiest girl I ever saw. If it ruins me, she shall 
be mine." 

Now we would humbly submit that the captun was not a fit and 
proper person to form a correct opinion upon the merits of yonng 
ladies. In fixing upon a fair one, he did so as he would fix upon a 
horse, looking only to beauty and spirit, and taking only the warranty 
of the owner as to freedom from nee. He was so habituated to the 
rougb licence of the streets, so accustomed to the perfect liberty of 
the night-house, that he felt himself cramped and g@n6'd under the 
restrictions of respectable society. He lust his boldness and dash 
when he had to converse with a young lady whose mamina waa pre- 
sent. To Bertha he could rattle out protestations and love apeechea 
by the hour. To his partners in the dance be could only stammer a 
few common-place replies. If he did not enjoy himself be accused 
them of being the cause, wliile the truth really was that when he wai 
bold it was only because he felt a contempt for the woman to whom he 
was talking, and the moment respect was enforced from him be became 
stagnant and insipid. KIs was a vitiated taate. The man who drinks 
raw brandy has little relish for milk. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

** ACCOMMODATION FOR TRAVSLLEBB.** 

Bjiivg both strong of body and proud of spirit, Billy Fortune sent 
the door of the *^ padding ken" flying back on its hinges with such 
a bang, that, for the moment, Mrs. LuUy, who was smoking her 
pjjpe by the fireside, made sure the police were down upon her. 
There were four shillings in Billy Fortune's pocket, and the arro- 
gance of wealth was strong upon him. He made the door do foot- 
man's work, and announce his gentlemanly entrance. 

" What! is that you, strapping Billy ?" cried Mrs. Lully,whohad 
started up from her chair in alarm. '' Cuss your awkard limbs ! 
how dare you frighten people ? When was you made Emperor of 
China? You've done me worse harm than the west wind, and 
shook me like a bush. My fingers is really ready to drop off with 
trembling. I made sure you was the Feelers, bang 'em." 

The old woman spoke so angrily that Ned Furchase and Fhil were 
half afraid to enter. When they did so, they shut the door to again 
yerv gently, as a set off to Billy's riot. Their confidence was a 
little restored by seeing Master Fortune advance to the old woman 
as dauntlessly as if she was a stuffed figure. " All right, mother !" 
aaid he. '' xou're as spreeish an old lass as ever sucked at a bottle, 
and I only did it that 1 might hear the squeak of your quail pipe, my 
joUy hen. I've brought a couple of bene coves, with lots of the Queen^ 
pictures in their sacKs. Come, it's no good being chuff! Let's have 
a pot of that fourpenny English Burgundy of yours, and, whilst my 
mates are drinking the ' belch,' I want to talk business with you." 
He pointed to the bag he carried, and she, thinking he had brought 
with him stolen goods out of which a pound or two might be made, 
became civil enough, and asked him into her back room. 

Few men who " stalled" at Mrs. Lully's hotel dared to be as free 
and easy with her as Master Billy. She was a woman of sixty, but 
those who had felt the weight of her arm, declared " it hit remarkably 
young for its age," and " tasted very strong of the hammer." On 
her fifty-ninth birthday, one Nosey Sam, a pedlor, who was fond of 
full glasses, forgot his good breeding and behaved rudely, whereupon 
the hostess, talung him up as easily as a cat does lier kitten, carried 
him to the door and flung him into the street as she would have cast 
away a pan of ashes. 

lliis woman stood straight and flrm as the Famese Hercules in 
petticoats. Beneath her short skirts were seen a pair of thick-soled 
nighlows which would have pinched the toes of a railway nawy. Her 
grey hair hung about her forehead and temples long as the forelock of 
a horse. For fear she might, from her massive build, be mistaken for 
a maji, she had labelled herself '* woman" by means of a dcep-friilcd 
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nighhup. over whicli abe wore n plaid shawl amnged u m booi. 
Her thick eyebrows hung dowii in weopiDg-willow faehios, md shaded 
a pair of black optics that sparkled like stars through a hedge. The 
first time Phil had occasion to apeak to her, he, in his timidity, called 
her " ma'am," which annoyed her, for she eiclaimed, " Cuss you for 
a lobb-mijuth. Call me mother, you black spy." 

"When Mrs. Lully found that Billy — whom, on seeing the hag, sha 
bad, with sudden afiection, called her darling — had nothing but 
"scran" to dispose of, she swore at him, and called him a beast and ■ 
ken-cadger, and hoped he would end his lite on the twister. Sh« 
told him to take bia broken victuals to some other pig's-trougb. 
This indignation was only aaaumed, in order to obtain the food at ft 
cheaper rate ; and eventually — being short of provisions — sha pur- 
chased the lot for a shilling and a gratuitoua supper, the big piece ot ' 
" eawney" (bacoD) being thrown io for nothing. 

The lame Ned and Phil much preferred remaining in the pubUa j 
room during Billy's interview. By iniiustriously staring about thein I 
they mana^d to console themselves pending their cooipanion** I 
absence. The " travellers" who frequented the nouee were evidently 3 
of simple taste, and cared little for ornament or furniture. Then 
were four whitewasbed walls, which had become so dirty that it 
seemed as if no washing of any kind would ever moke them white 
again, and at shoulder- height a dark panelling of grease had been 
formed by the friction of the customers' backs. The safety sad , 
privacyof^hercustoraerHseemed to have been more attended toby tba | 
landlady than their comfort. The window had been boarded over up 
to the topmost panes, at least a foot higher than the tallest police- 
man in England could ever hope to peep over ; but the tables a; 
forms that stretched along each side oftbe npurtment were oiitragft* 
ouslv narrow. For those who came in cold or wet there was • 
roanne fire, that would bake limbs or cloth into hot dryness in stoj 
few minutes, and the sand on the floor bad the double advantage M 
covering the nakedness of the boarda and making them bmtb m a 
large spittoon. 

Beyond a few inscriptionB acratched on the atained wbitew■a)^ 
there was nothing to relieve the broad expanse of even walL For 
fear the inmates should grow tired of gazing at the ceiling, and see- 
ing nothing to amuse the eye, a gentleman, who signed himsdf 
" Torkshire Jack," bad, with the flame of a candle, written thcM 
words : " Just out of the ' blockhouse' (gaol), and never felt better." 

When Phil became more at home in thia lodging-hause, he got on 
the forms to read the wiitiDgs on the wsll. The desks at Eton, or the 
visiton' book at Shakspeare's house, are not more crowded with eamd 
names and gratuitous remarks than was this whitewash. Tnmpi 
on their circuit seem to be of the same flesh and blood as genUefiiw 
on their travels, and to be bitten with a similar passion for leanng 
behind them a written trail of their progress. One of these inaorip* 
tions was, " Joe the Bouncer at his old game again !" Another is> 
lated tbat'"Blink7 Sam" stopped there, and " &und the fleas ■■ 
hungry and saucy as ever." A third, who called himaelf "Uika 
Tedder, the Sat,''^ stated that ha "bated the police wcna than yeua 
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affo, but was otberwise hearty." There were rade drawings of pro- 
files and men banging from ^bbets ; indeed, no Government derk's 
pad could be more covered with caricatures. 

In front of the fire sat a woman bending over it so closely, that 
her tattered gown smelt of scorching. Her feet were bare, and she 
held the soles as near the bars as if they had been toast, corU 
iug her toes about with the heat. She had caught an ague from 
** skippering it," that is, sleeping under haystacks, and was trying, 
she said, '* to draw the cold out of her bones." The men seat^ 
at the tables were talking openly either of their day's adventures, or 
what they intended to do on the morrow. One, who hawked * kite' and 
* sticky' (paper and wax) as an excuse for begging, was telling another, 
who was a cadger, which were the best houses to go to. He seemed, 
to judge from his talk, perfectly acquainted, not only with every 
street, but with the dispositions of most of the inhabitants in the 
town. " The brick house agin the bridge is bene if you can catoh the 
' burerk' (mistress) at home, but the ' toff' is a mortal downy bird, and 
fly to every think pretty night !" 

** Have the scaldrum dodge been worked much ?" asked the cadger, 
referring to the art of mutuating the body to make the limbs appear 
as if they had been injured by fire. ** I'm thinking of working the 
'glim,' and going on the dreadful confiagrashun lurk." 

One of the men present had been drilling heavily, and, being half 
intoxicated, had lost all command over his tongue, and was oom« 
plaininfiT he had been out all day on the " monkiy," and had only 
taken three " twelvers" and a " grunter." 

*' That won't keep me," he said. " It's scarcely wages for a ' knight 
of the rainbow' (footman). What's come to people I don't know. 
They don't seem to have no feelings now-a-davs. I'm sure I looked 
awful affecting, and shivered fit to come to bits. Ah ! it's a rum 
world, and hearts is turned to paving-stones." 

The three young tramps ate a hearty supper, composed of a stow 
made out of the broken victuals they had brought with them, and 
which, with the aid of onions, had been rendered highly odorous to 
the nose, and stinging to the palate. As the night drew on, the room 

rlually filled with the lodgers returning from their rascally work, 
they came, one after another, some with success written in their 
knowing, brazen faces, others with a dull, dejected air, the best proof 
that the day had been a bad one for halfpence. The man with the 
full pocket entered in as if the house had been built for his sole 
accommodation. He stalked, whistling, to the fire, and stood before it 
as a screen. He laughed loudly, and called his pals by their nick- 
names, pelting them with slang witticisms. He was fearlessly impu- 
dent, for he knew that, if a quarrel ensued, he hud the money in nis 
pocket to pay for the infaHible ointment-— a glass of liquor — ^for a 
cadger's bruised pride. But the unsuccessful tramp sneaked into the 
room as a dog does into a butcher's shop. He opened the door only 
just wide enough to admit his body, as it he would not have his entry 
observed. He ordered his pint of twopenny ale in a whispering 
voice. He sat trembling lest the successful man should sihgle him 
out aa a butt, and, if his cringing form had the misfortuue to attract 



3^ be hftd not the heart to resent tlie jest, but joined in the Uagh 
ogniaet himaelf, although inwardly Towiitg to have vengeance. 

There were all kinds of men and women present, each reprewnting 
some special style of imposition. They were all boaeting of thu 
dodges and tricks they had plaved to melt the hearts of the cliurituhle. 
Many a kind-hearted tuwnHman, who had listened to the tdes of die* 
tress, had gone to bed that nigbt with a liBht«r heart, consoled by the 
good aid he thought he had rendered. But here was the ronie who 
had wliined out his miseries now laughing until e^-ery tooth in his 
head was visible. 

There were men so ignorant, that thej could speak their thievea* 
elang njore easily than their native English, fellews whoso cigna- 
ture was a crosB, whose knowledge of the beauties of the world 
began and ended with eating aud drinking. But there were others 
whose tongues were glib as a bBmBter's — men whose memory r^ 
tatned a sufficient remnant of their schooling to enable them to drag 
a Latin quotation into tbeir sentences. One coarse- featured fellow, 
who was nearly "bung-eyed" over hie beer (as they call being 
drunk), woe a stealer of boies from the hscks of carriages, a purioiner 
of pote from puhlic-houses, or even of bread from bakers' bnnkeiM. 
He could tell tales of trunks knowingly cut away from their laahingi 
to the hind sprLugB, or how lie had " pricked for panani in the wieker," 
or " sneaked a cat aud kitten " from the tap-room. He sat be«ide 
, a low-browed, meek-faced viliain, who called himself a " muuibler," 
and passed off as a broken-down tradesman, ruined by his faith 
in a friend. In the furthest comer of the room was a thin, active 
lad of fourteen, wbo sat amolfing bo sliort a pipe that the bowl of 
it seemed close to his nose. He had a face pale and tired-looking, 
as if he had just risen from a fever, but liis dispsse was only liard 
living — a bed one night, and a hedge for the remainder of the week ; 
meat and beer at one dinner, and turnips for the next. He wu 
ready for anything, either to sing ballads in the "paviora' work- 
shop" (streets), ot to" sneak down an area" in the hopes of pwr- 
loining a silver "pap feeder" (spoon), or even a teapot, if it waa at 
band. The man in decent black clothing, seated near the Sre, and 
laughing and talking as if he was the oracle of the room, would hare 
nothing to say to such low-class thieves as these. He never 
" chummed with ken cadgers." He was a " high-flier," a genteel 
be^ar. When he worked, it waa in jewellers' shops, whipping up 
gold ringBandcliaiuaassoonss the tradesman's back was turned. Or 
he might &audulenty collect aubscriptions for charitable institutions. 
But as for a vulgar "lurk," that would bring in a few halfpence, he 
was above such dirty practices. The man he was talking to had 
studied medicine, but, after being ten years a student, aud fourtimes 
unable to pass hie examination, he had gradually sunk lower and 
lower, until now he had become a tramping swindler, earning hit 
living by passing himself off as a sea captain ruined by shipwreck : and 
excellently he seemed to live on tlie deception. 

There were men and women from every part of the United King- 
dom. lrishmen,who pretended to have been old soldiers.andhatf papers 
to prove the battles they had never fought, and medical cerdflcates do- 
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scribing the wounds thej had never received. There were Sootchmeny 
who for the last five years liad been weavers out of work, and were 
begging for monej to enable them to return to Glasgow, although 
they had that day tramped in an opposite direction. Some of the 
English passed themselves off as poor needle-makers, whose health 
had been destroyed at the business ; others had sore legs and arms to 
exhibit, or for the last ten years had told, with tears in their eyes, 
distressing tales of a child that died overnight of the small-pox, and 
begged for a few shillings to purchase the coffin. There were women, 
too, whose living depended upon an ima<;inarv daughter, whom they 
were taking to London to get cured of the king^s evil ; and others 
whose supposed husbands had fallen off scaffolds, or been injured in 
a railway accident. The writings, or " fakements,'* which testified to 
these mournful narratives, were to be obtained for a few shillings at 
any of the principal towns, so that when one story grew stale, it could 
easily be changed for another. The man who carried on this trade at 
Stafibrd was well known by the frequenters of Mrs. Lully's house. 
His false petitions were highly esteemed, and ho enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being a first-rate fist at " screeving a fakement,*' though, 
owing to his forged signatures having been too often detected, he was 
decliured to be ** a duffer at coopering a monckur." 

Tramps are not regular in the hours they keep. They measure 
the length of the evening by the length oi their purses. Plenty 
of money means four in the morning, and au empty pocket, to be in 
bed by nine. They paraphrase the French proverb, and hold that he 
who sleeps — drinks. 

About twelve o'clock Master Billy, who was commissariat-general 
to his company, ordered a jug of what he termed " hot flannel*' for 
three— a mixture of gin, beer, and eggs — whicli he declared wrapped 
round a fellow like wool, and made him sleep like opium. Then, their 
money being spent, they retired to rest. 

The dormitory was a large, bare-walled room, with ten beds in it, each 
006 intended to accommodate two, or, on a pressure, three sleepers. 
In winter, when the windows were kept closed, some of the lodgers 
complained in the morning of headaches, and asserted that thirty 
persons in one room " was a leetle crowded." But in summer-time 
nothing could be more delightful, the company being usually gay and 
disposed to converse until davlight. 

Before he went to sleep, l^illy Fortune had some serious business 
conversation with the gentleman in the next bed. He was sorry to 
learn that there was just then little doing in Stafford. 

" The town's been overworked," said the gentleman, ** but I 
wouldn't give it up in despair. You say you've got a lame chap can 
play on the * howling-stick ?' " (flute). 

"That he can," answered Billy, "beautiful! Anybody would 
give twopence to get rid of him. And I can make myself as hmnp- 
backed as a prawn, if I like." 
'* Can the other cove do anything P" was the inquiry. 
^ Well, he ain't an out-and-outer," answered Billy, contemptuously ; 
««but he's a good-looking chap, and the servant-girls takes to him. 
He helps to bring in the ' belly timber' " (food). 
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Tbe neit day, the three vagrants, dreswd a« genteelly ■» they eould 
manage it, were parading tlie baL'k streets, Xed with bis stomp 
bandaged up, and limping as if each Btep caused him the greatest i^ony. 
Billy hod crooked hia buck, till he was bent like a fish-hook, whilet 
Phit with his face washed, and his hair neatly combed, wBaappoiDt«d 
to hand the cap round for pence. The "patter" Master Fortune 
nndertook to deliver, his voice being very peuetratine and pon-erful. 
The appeal, with this affecting opening, " I^eddiee and gentlemeD, and 
keyind Cbriatian free-ends," he bawled out as they crept slowly along 
in the centre of the road ; " we hare ashamed to appear thus before 
you and to soliceet your charitee. We bare witliout free-enda or 
tbe cominan necessoirees of lief, being crippels, and hunhable to pro- 
cure hany kevind of hemployment." Each time he concluded this 
oration, toe tnree boys joined in a verse of a hymn, whicli they aang 
with sDch vigor, that it soon brought tlie women and children to the 
doors and windows. 

But affairs did not prosper with them. They seldom took inorB 
than fire shillings in a day, and, ovring to Mrs. Lully's objecting to 
any of her lodgers living beyond their income, their eBJoymeuta were 
limited. Ale and " hot dannel" became scarce, decreasing from pots 
to mnts, and at Inst were highly prized when served up by the ma^ul. 

Before leaving Stafford, blaster Billy took advantage of ao offer 
made him by a recruiting sergeant who was Staying at the "Goose 
and Bottle" public-house purposely to receive all smart young men 
who fanded a military life. The orave Billy drank sereral pots of 
beer with his martial friend, took the shilling, borrowed half-a-crowo, 
and then, relating his adventure to his pals, proved to them, in forcible 
language, that it was necessary to fly from Stafford. He justiQed bis 
deceit upon the sergeant in tliese words ; " I ain't going to fight their 
qnarrelB for 'em. when these big wigs chooses to have a row, they 
^ alwers tries to get us little wiga to do the fighting." 

On lesviiw Stafford, it was determiiud by the Inds to direct tiieir 
item toworda the soath of Englaod. " Oonfonnd tbe north," oriad 
Billy. " It's too oold for ohan^. I like the south, when it^s hot. 
They gives a penny in half the time." 



OHAFTEBIT. 



Hub TomvT had come down to bresk&st, feeUng &r from wall, 
■nd in a decided ill-humonr. She bad supped ralJier Ista the n^f^ 
before on a cnb nlad. The consequence of this Sab reptst ns sn 
nnpleusnt dream, in wbieh site ima^ned tbere wu m SVoodunan 
under the bed. " I never was so temfiad ia my lifi^" ab» toM Ibi; 
Anne when the latter brov^t ttts hot water of. "I JmsgiMiJ tfa* 
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bearded yillain was pusbing knives through the mattress and trying 
to stick me in the back.** 

Being in a bad temper, M^ Tomsey quarrelled, not only with her 
bread-and-butter, but also with her new-laid egg. She gave it so 
▼igorouB a tap that it broke as readily as a bubble. ShftKtund that 
the dried toast was as thick and limp as a new undersole, and declared 
the tea to be undrinkable. When Mr. Boxer heard the parlour bell 
ring as if a mad dog was biting at it, he knew there was some- 
thing yery wrong up-stairs. '' Either Bhe*B got fits or upset the tea- 
horn,** he thought, ascending the kitchen stairs at a pace that made 
hia calves tremble as if they would drop off and roll aown the stone 
steps like cocoa-nuts. 

"Boxer, where did you procure this egg?** began the spinster; 
andy without giving the man more time than permitted him to exdaim, 
'^ That hegg, mum !** she continued, " I have told you thousands and 
thousands of times that I would not have any more eggs from the 
potato and coal man. How dare vou buy my eggs from a man whose 
rowls roost in a coal-cellar ? I have seen those hens with my own 
eyes lying in the gutter up to their necks in road scrapings. Then 
how dare you bring me one of their eggs ?** 

Once more Mr. Boxer, whose raised brows denoted his astonish- 
ment, was permitted to exclaim, "The hegg, mum!'* when his 
mistress declared she would not be answered, and ordered him to 
keep a civil tongue in his head. Then, pointing at the teapot with 
tragic stiffness, she added, " And remove that ! It would ditigrace a 
Greenwich tea-room.** 

Although hurt, Boxer still remained respectful, merely hinting, in 
an injured tone, '* Perhaps it hasn't drawed yet, mum.** But so 
thoroughly was the lady under the influence of her ill-humour that, 
instead of listening to the suggestion, she became rude and vulgar, 
calling out, ^^Draiaedl what does the man mean? How dare you 
talk of the best orange-flavoured Pekoe as if it were a blister ?" 

In this excited state of mind was Miss Tomsey when Bertha's 
mother called and requested a few minutes* conversation on impor- 
tant business. The notion of the workhouse nurse having important 
business so tickled the elderly maiden's fancy that she comd not help 
saying, with a sneer, *' Bless me ! we shall have the London sparrows 
talking of important business next I How these poor mice do try to 
be elephants ! * 

All this was very unlike Miss Tomsey*s usual manner of thinking, 
and the blame of it must be laid, not to her, but to the crab supper, 
which, according to the learned Buchan, when taken late, destroys 
the system by deranging the juices of the blood. 

The old nurse was received with a frigidity of manner which was 
intended to show Miss Tomsey's disapproval of all airs and graces in 
poor people. Although the aged maiden was astonished to find the 
good woman dressed, not in her workhouse clothes, but in a gown of 
shining black silk, and with a shawl that never cost less than a sove- 
reign upon her back, yet the influence of crab being strong, she 
would not permit herself to make any remarks that would betray her 
wonder. 
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Being in high epirits, Mre, Hwlewood did not reqove to 'be told 
twice to aay what she had come about. " I've takeu the libertr to 
tall, ma'am," she began, " for, since I last aaw you, I've had the good 
fortune to meet witli a hind friend, who, indeed, has been a friond to 
mp. It's a jentlemaa I'm speaking of, ma'am."— Judging from Mioa 
ToToaey'e looks, she seemed to disapprove of such coaneiioos. — 
" Tliania to this kind friend, ma'am— ana I hope I am and ever shall bo 

frateful — I am now in a comfortable house of my own, and futrnshcd 
tfor thefirstintheland. May Heaven bless him I" MissTomaey'a 
expression of coanteuauce seemed to say that Heaven might bleM 
liiui if it chose, but she would have notliing to do with the matter. 
"Tbey tell me, rao'am," continued Mrs. Uazlewood, finding oil 
the talk was lefl to her, " that my drawing-room is a eertiun pound a ' 
we«k, with attendance and boot-cleaning extra. I wish you could < 
see the rooms, ma'am, yon'd be eurprised. There's an eaey-chair ' 
as big as a gig. and so comfortable, it's worth while bemg tir»d only 
Ui sit in it. Flock acd feathers on eveiy bed, and the carpet« of 
lovely as water-colour drawings. There's a tiirt-e-pair front, with s 
separate bell, and a turn-up chest of draws a member of FarliameDb 
might sleep on." 

"And might I inquire into the important business upon which you 
wished to see me ?" asked Miss Tomsey, in her coldest manner. 

If a snowball had been sent into Dame Haslewood's face, it could 
not have surprised her more than did this frigid question. In one 
moment her smiling face was turned into a countenance overflowing - 
with indignation. The instant she had recovered her senses, she ro- 
plied, "I wish to ask you, ma'am, if it would be convenient to you 
~ to sp.ire Bertha to come and live with me, now my circumstances arfl 
so much improved, and her assistance would be almost ijidispeo- 
aable." 

So strong ft hold had the demon crab on Miaa Tomsey, that ihs 
pret«nded to bunt into a laugh, though it wu oa shrill and foroed ft 
twitter as ever was uttered. " My good soul I you may hare bar 

- altogether," she said, " for lately — I don't know what baa com* to 
the girl — she's not of the least use to me." 

The mother looked daggers, but inawered mildly, " Thank y0U| 
ma'am! I'm sure you're rery obliging." 
Determined not to be beaten, Miu Tomaey replied, " Not at all, 

- Mrs. Hadewood, I have to thank you for riddmg me of her. Yon 
can go." 

The indignant old nurse |^t up from her seat ao suddenly, that 
her silk souoded like the whirr or a partridge rising. She nod al> 
ready grasped the handle of the door, and was about to leave Mim 
Tomaey for ever, when that maiden remembered suddenly ahe had 
foivotten to aek who the good friend was who had takeu auch a 
sudden interest in Bertba'a mother. So she called out to the daue^ 

" Stop a minute t What's the name of this kind friend who seems 

to give away houses of furniture as if they were so much firewood f* 

In a tone of voice as sharp as if it bad been gnmnd on puipoaa to 
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cut Miss Tomsej's ear off, Mrs. Hazlewood answered that "she 
was not at libertjr to give any information on that subject." 

The idea of being bearded in her own house \>j a pauper was more 
than Miss Tomsey's self-respect could put up with. Planting her- 
self firmly upon her pride, she said, "That will do," and gracefullj 
motioned to the door. 

At heart, Miss Tomsej was as good a woman as ever had her ears 
pierced, and, about one o'clock iu the day, when her indignation had 
somewhat abated, she, little thinking Mrs. Hazlewood had taken 
in earnest the conversation which had been held about Bertlia, rang 
the bell, and requested that the latter young lady should be sent to 
her. She fell back in her chair when Mr. Boxer replied that both 
mother and daughter had left the house some two hours. Now, 
Hiss Tomsey had a real affection for her pretty companion, and' 
mB greatly hurt that, after the kindness slio^n her, the girl could 
depart with so little ceremony. Through force of habit, she made 
nae of the simile about having nursed a serpent in her bosom, 
though, as Miss Tomsey laced very tightly, the cradle must have 
been a very uncomfortable one. 

Bj-aod-by, she fell to thinking who this kind friend who had 
■o suddenly turned up as n guardian to the Hazlewood family could 
possibly be. By degrees her curiosity grew so absorbing that she 
even allowed the hour at which she nad the THmes to read to glide 
by without even glancing at the paper. Had she known where the 
daslewoods' new residence was, it is most likely she would have paid 
them a visit. She had to content herself with a useless cross-exami- 
nation of Mary Anne, in which she endeavoured to worm from that 
young housemaid whether Bertha had ever spoken of any rich rela> 
tiye, or hinted there was any property coming to the family. 

It was not till the next day that she was in any way enlightened 
on this subject, and then she learned the truth from the lips of Bertha 
herself, who, unable to endure the idea of parting from her former 
mistress without even saying good-by, had returned to Harley-street 
to beg for a shake of the hand. 

" They told me," said Bertha, " that you were very angry, and 
would not speak to me. And I thought it must be true, for I could 
not understand why you turned me away so suddenly. You have 
always been so kind to me. But I fancied I must have done some 
dreadful thing or other that was past forgiveness. Now that I hear 
jou speak to me in your good, kind manner, I wish I had never left." 

" I never turned you away at all, you silly child," answered the 
q)inster, sharply. She was forced to appear cross to prevent the 
tears from coming into her eyes. '' It was that foolish mother of 
jours. How could she be such a siUy creature ! — stupid enough to 
ancy that I was in earnest !" 

"Very numerous were the entreaties made on the one hand for Bertha 
to return, and very timid were the refusals given on the other. 

" ril double your wages, Bertha," said the one. " You shall have 
twen^ pounds a year." 

^ICother says she cannot do without me," said the other. " If I 
am not with her she must give the house up." 

T 
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" 1 Bhall be miserable witLont yoit," continued the lady. ** 

" Mother says slic will never part with me again," antiwered tbft 
girl 

Fiading all entreaties useless. Miss Tomsey desietcd, but, baming 
to discover the secret of the unknown frit^ud, bluntly, and in as 
unconcerned a manner aa ebe could aasume, inquired his name. 

Bertha's face turned aa red aa a sigual-lump, as she answered " it 
"" was Captain Mertoa Crosier." 

If I^Iiss Tomsey's hair could have stood straight up on her head, op 
it would have flown, ringlets, back bair and all, so great was the 
horror she feit when site heard that name. Nothing but the force of 
strong-toothed combs held down her locks. She experienced a Btraogtt 
sensation puss over her scalp, and graduaUy descend with icj colduoai 
down her back. She could not simply repeat the words " Captain 
Merton Crosier," but screamed them out, and threw them, as it wer^ 
hissing and red hot at the terrified maid. 

"Bertha!" she at last aaid, nprvously flourishing her hands tiQ 

they worked as the claws of a beetle on its back, " Bertha ! either 

.. your mother is a very bad woman, or the greatest fool that waUn 

' the earth. I tell vou this Captain Crosier is a worthless, low fellow. 

I have made inquiries about tim, and find he seldom returns homb 

before four in the morning. He is what they call a man on town, 

'" child, and is trying to act a viUain's part to you. Ton shall not go 

back there, Bertha. I'll keep you under my own eye, and watek 

OTer you. If necessary, I will, out of my own pocket, pay fi>r ft 

" servant for your mother ; but you shall not return to her." 

Aa she said this, the good little lady thumped a book with such. 
force that a big rose in a vase in the centre of the table was instantly 
jolted to pieces. 
•- How could Bertba believe her mother's bene&ctor was a villain^ 
Was it the act of one to open a workhouse door, and l e Btos a 
a broken-heart«d pauper to the freedom of the working woridP 
When she heard her former mistress call the generous finend mAt 
harsh names, she uttered almost unconsciously, " No! no t" Bcdon 
lon^, both these women were shedding tears, one weepii^ over the 
Tictim that was to be, the other moved by gratitude fcv the interat 
felt in her welfare. But prayers and entreatiee ware only met witt 
protestations and solemn promises, and in the end Bertna took Iw 
leave to return to her new home. 

Miss Tomsey was standing at the window that she might aee to tke 
last the pretty girl who had so long been her companion, and whoot 
she believed she was never to behold again. Aa Bertha turned np W 
pale face to the drawing-room window, the kind spinster shook witk 
agitation. 

" Poor lost thing 1 — poor lost thing !" was sU she oonld say. 

There was a regular shoat of laughter when Crosiw, for the fM 
time, made his leappeanmce at tbe dnb. He had ackncnriadgsd Ui 
defeat by yoy\D% VwA Tatteaham the fifty-pound bet. Ana now, 
08 he told uiem, he bad omos down pni^pontT to wtsnga about 
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They were too hard upon him. They roasted him too Beverelj. 
Lord Oaks aaid some deuced severe tilings about him, and Fred 
Tattenham was never so funny before in all his life. 

^ Well, and what do you intend to do with the girl now P" asked 
Tom Ozendon. 

The cunning captain had long since determined upon the course 
of conduct he should piirsue when he met his friends. He thought 
it better to appear to them as if he was disgusted with Bertha, 
and resolved to give her up. He rather dreaded being made the 
target for all their jokes should he persist in declaring his attach- 
mflmt to her. 

^ Do with the girl !" he said, laughing — " egad ! I've had enough 
of her. If anybody likes to buy my share and interest, he shaU have 
it for a pound of agars." 

When they asked him to give a history of his love, he did so in a 
Terj honourable manner, as far as regarded Bertha. He called her a 
lump of ice, which would be invaluable to a confectioner, but was 
penectly useless to a fellow in a hurry. He rattled off some of the 
impassioned declarations he had made, and appealed to his companions 
" whether that was not the genuine stuff. ' He confessed, with a 
beariy frankness, he had been sold, and gave them his word, as a 
ajentleman, that the next time he went after a girl he would not 
interfere with the legitimate property of footmen and grooms. 

When the dinner came off at JEUchmond, he was so determined to 
impiress upon his companions that he had completely done with Bertha, 
that he kept continually talking of her during the entire entertain* 
ment. He made several comparisons between the dishes served and 
the peculiar beauties of the maiden, aJBirming that the truffles were the 
eoloiir of her eyes, and a rich brown sauce the exact tint of her hair. 
ThaaAn^ dessert, to such an extent did he carry his fanciful humour 
that, imitating the ways of an auctioneer, he put up Bertha as a lot 
to be bid for. 

''A very beautiful and accomplished creature!" he cried, ''and 
ezaotly suited for a gentleman of fortune. What shall we say for 
tliia little lot P Will anybody bid ten pounds P Her eyes are worth 
the money. Bemember ! she is under eighteen years of age, per- 
feetly free from vice, has only an aged mother, and, I dare say, would 
have no objection to travel." 

To keep up the fun, Charley Sutton bid a shilling, and the lot was 
knocked oown to him. 

** Now mind, Crosier," said the purchaser, in a serious voice, " she's 
mine ; and if I catch you followmg her up, it will be a d — d dis- 
honourable thing." 

The solemn, business-like tone in which this was said made the 
captain feel rather uncomfortable, and regret having carried the 
joke 80 fiur. But, remembering the girl had changed her abode, 
and was not likely to be traced, he picked up his courage again, and 
blustered out, " They don't allow any followers where she is, and her 
Sunday out is only once a month." 

The bouae in which Mrs. Hazlewood had been installed by the 

t2 
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cftptnm WM situate in Cambepwell. It hud long beea to let ^a* 
tiiBheii, and, when the offer waa made to take it for a year certUQ, 
paid ID advance, there was no diffitulty about handing over tbe kcr*. 

" I don't mind risking another hundred pounds on the little witoh," 
argued tbe captain. " I must hare my revenge upon her before 1 lot 
her BO. Beaides, 1 shall Mve the money before the year ia out, for it 
will Keep me away from night work." 

He had calculated his game very deeply. The street in wbich th« 
house stood was not a very eieelleat oue for letting apartments, and 
he clearly foresaw that, if "the lodgers did not come without delay, th» 
Hazlewood eichequer would booq be down to the last farthing 
- Then the women would have to borrow from him. Bv his lending 
them money, they would fall into his power, and the deuce waa ia 
it if he did not arrange matters in his own way. 

So as to have the right of entering the house when he liked, he 
told Mrs. Ha^lewood he would take the parlours at her own prio^ 
for at least a year. 

" I shall very seldom be with you, madam," ha said, in a mild 
voice. " You will not he put to much trouble on my account ; only 
I think it would assiat you a little at beginning, and might be the 
means of bringing you in a little ready mouey." 

The poor old lady coiild have fallen down upon her knees and 
worshipped him aa a miracle of goodness. 

The firvt Sunday that was passed is tbe new house, Croaier din«d 
with his protiSg^es. He had in a playful manner asked the old nin« 
to invite him to their table. She, of course, was delighted. She told 
Bertha in the evening that slie waa the more pleased " becau«e, 
don't you eee, dear, we ahall have an opportunity of observing how ■ 
he behaves himself, and seeing whether there ia any truth in tliose ^ 
reports Kgainst him." SiUy woman 1 Aa if she was any match for ttw 
tinnaing captain. 

He was a&iid lest they might " stick him down" to a leg of poA 
with onions, baked mutton and brown potatoes, or some other poor 
man's delicacy. To guard against sncn a catastrophe, he, ordered a 
little bit of fish, a few birds, and some Cmit to oe aent in on the 
Saturday nigfat, " with his compliments." 

" He must be made of money, and as generous as a prince," said 
the mother. 

" He has a good heart," added the daughter. 

He waa well aware that hia success would, in a great measore, de* 
pend upon his behaviour at this dinner. He knew he must de 
everything in his power to gain the old mother's conSdence. " It 
was deuced hard work," he grumbled, "to be obliged to win Ae 
mother first, before he conid hope for the daughter;" but hia honoor 
was somewhat at stake, he thought, and he must not mind a little 
trouble. It would be such a rich thing to deceive those fellow^ 
and show them that, whilst they imagined he had ^ven np all notioB 
of Bertha, he was actually working out a deeply-laid scheme. 

If ever a man did reap golden opinions. Crosier certainlj n - " ' 
'*' - ' For on the Sunday in queatioa bii t 

i« so ittiot and gnazoed that «Ten tha d 
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could not have acquitted himBelf with greater propriety. He ad 
dreased very few of his remarks to Bertha, but occupied himself prin- 
cipallj with the mother. " It won't do to make love to the little 
witch before the old one," he thought. '* That would cause her to run 
cunning aud spoil the match." So he was very attentive to Bertha, 
and very chatty with Mrs. Hazlewood. He opened the door, placed 
a chair, fetched a book, and handed the salt with exquisite politeness 
to the young girl, whilst to the old one he told amusing anecdotes 
about his noble friends, asked for her opinion upon the affairs of the 
nation, and inquired whether she had been to hear this or that 
preacher. In fact, he treated the dame as though she had been one of 
the fashionables of London instead of having recently quitted the 
workhouse. The old woman felt her vanity bubble and swell at the 
respect shown her by so grand a gentleman. The only wish of her 
heart was that the master and matron of '' St. Lazarus Without '* 
could have seen her in her great glory. Though Bertha once or twice 
thought he mieht address a few words to her, yet from the ardent 
manner in which she, two or three times, aurpnsed him gazing in her 
fiioe, she readily understood his admiration was none the less because 
he waa silent. 

At dinner he insisted that Mrs. Hazlewood should take the head of 
the table, '* she being the mistress," as he said. He also, in a tone 
full of religious earnestness, inquired of Miss Bertha if she would be 
kind enough to ask a blessinc; before meat. On being requested to 
take another glass of wine, he declined for the following reasons : 
** I always limit myself, Mrs. Hazelwood, to two glasses, that quantity 
beings in my opinion, perfectly sufficient for any man. Even then I 
prefer taking it with water. I have so great a horror of drunkenness 
that I am most watchful over myself in case I might be insensibly be- 
traved into that degrading vice." 

lie certainly had been betrayed into it the night before, for Fred 
Tattenham had hoisted him into a cab, and, on waking in the morn- 
ing, he discovered he had been sleeping with his hat on. 

When this happy repast was finished, Mrs. Hazlewood, in a friendly 
manner, inquired if he had enjoyed his dinner. 

" That I nave, indeed," answered the captain. '^ When I tell you, 
madam, that I have dined at ministerial banquets, that I have fre- 
quently been at the tables of the first in tlie land, that I have three 
times been present at a Lord Mayor's feast, you will easily under» 
■tand my meaning when I tell you that, in spite of their delicious viands, 
their delicious wines, their numberless servants, I never in all my life 
so thoroughly enjoyed a repast as this one. I am a confirmed bachelor, 
you know, Mrs. Hazlewood" — and with a pleasant smile he turned to 
^bertha — '* but such a happy insight into the joys of domestic bliss is 
almost enough to upset my prejudices against matrimony. Indeed, 
although I have enjoyed excessively the good things I hare partaken 
of at your table, yet that which has been most to my palate is the 
perfect fireside bliss of this little meeting." 

Thia was what Charley Sutton would have called *' drawing it 
with a little too much &oth on." But the mother had no suspicion 
of her lodgei^B hypocrisy, and Bertha felt as if she could listen for an 



hour if lie only would have eontinued talking. The » 
away verj slowly indeed, and the ca|>taiu IVIt himself bored to death 
witli the quietude aud monotony. He smoked, and tried to read the 
weekly paper, but, though hia eyes were on the print, hie thoughts 
were in Harley-street, wondering whether anybody had called upon 
him that day. More than once he thouglit to bimaelf, "I cauoot 
ataod that old woman's twaddle much longer. If she doea not go 
out of the room, and leave me with Bertha, I shall cut it." 

At ail o'clock he rose to take his departure, giving as his eicose 
that he bad promised an aunt of his to accompany her to chapel. Be- 
fore leaving he promised them, as a consolation for the grief they 
showed at parting with his company, that he would, in the coarse at 
a week or two, come and stop a few days. " Only 1 am afraid I may 
annoy you," he added, " for sometimea my friends will not let me leare 
them, and that would be keeping you up to a very late hour." 

"When he had goue, Mrs. Razlewoad told Bertha she waa de- 
lighted with the captain's manner and ways. " 1 never aaw so plea- 
sant a young man, and auch good company. To hear him talk, yon 
would fancThe was in the Church. Now our chaplain at St. Ijaurui 
was not half so fluent aa he is, and, as for choice of words, there is uo 
, comparison," 

The reply Bertha made was, that she wondered any one oonld 
be eo wicked as to call Mr. Crosier a bad man, for that certainly bolt 
hia words and his deeda were irreproachable. 

Many persons proceeding quietly through the streets were B^^ 
prised at seeing a aashing-looking gentleman, who had been walkiiijj 
at a great pace, stop suddeuly, ana, leaning against an area railing, 
burat into a tremendous laugh. For fear he should explode before ks 
was beyoad the reneh of the Hazlewood ears, the captain "stepped 
it" with a vigour that almost put his boots out of ih^io, and jiut h 
he turned the comer his mirth grew restive and beytmd bii contnL 
He laughed as if a thousand fingers were tickling him— 4U>t merdj 
fit to split his aides, but his cheeks and waistcoat into the bar^aia. 
" What an enormous lark I" he thought to himself. " It's very ytij 
for once, but I should not like to do it again. I moat never «^ 
another Sunday dinner there, or I should let the cat out of tite big." 
Xhe only r^ret he had waa that he could not rush off to his oompt- 
nioDB and spend a jolly evening in langhing over the wondeifiil ad- 
venture. 



NxD leaned heavily on his crutch, and grumbled loadly at iba 
■peed of his companions, as they wound down a steep hill, from whi^ 
a bank of fine grus, soft and short as velvet, shelved on one Hda; 
while on the other hand palings stood primlyapohoalder to ihonlte 
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—like a crack regiment — sturdily protecting the Bacred plumage of 
game within. Here and there Billy paused to examine with his stick 
a hole in the fence, and speculate on the possibility of finding a 
rabbit in a snare. But his vigilance was not rewarded even with a 
mole's skin. 

** Come along, BUly, no snailing," shouted Ned, who, poor tortoise 
as he was, had, by his persevering hobbling, got ahead of his com- 
panions. '' Come on ! you'll find nothin' in them holes. Here's 
rhU eatin' toadstools. That'll be a pretty go to-morrow ; and there 
ain't ne'er a hatband among us." 

Here Phil, spitting out nie skin of a mushroom, joined his growl 
to Ned's, in the hopes of urging on the stubborn Billy. It was like 
coaxing a terrier out of a rat ditch this tearing away of Master For- 
tune from these hare runs. 

*' Come along — here's the 'pike I" shouted Phil, " and they said 
the town was close to it. Come away, Billy, or I'm jiggered if I 
don't toe-and-heel it. When three chaps are in the same swim, they 
ought to be accommodating." 

These forcible remonstrances had their due effect, and the three 
joung vagabonds, mending their pace, shuffled onwards. Having 
said something saucy to the '' old doll " who was minding the turn- 
pike, and eyed them as they passed through, they turned to the 
left, and saw the outskirts of Drudeshurst before them, although the 
town was so small that to say it had outskirts seemed as absurd as to 
say that a ballet dancer has petticoats. The cows w^re chewing the 
cud, the tips of their horns ajid the warm colour of their hides lighted 
by the settuig sun. Near the banks of the river, that sparkled like a 
smile along toe meadows, a tired angler was winding up his tackle. 
Whilst the boys stopped to witness this operation, three or four 
labourers, with spades and forks on their shoulders, passed and 
turned to look at the strangers rather too curiously to please Billy, 
who, with his head on one side, stared back again as impudently as 
he could. 

" They looked tired, poor chaps," said Phil. " They can hardly lift 
Uieir teet. 

'* More fools they," responded Billy. '' Gh)t blisters on their hands, 
I'll warrant, the duffers ; and all for a bob a day. That's wus than 
soldiers' wages. Why, we shall get more in an hour if we've any 
lock." 

" I'll tell you what they've got, though, that we haven't," added 
Phil. " They've got a home to go to, and a wife to say * welcome !' 
and a good bed to rest on. I think, as far as we are concerned, 
they've the best of it." 

At times Phil was subject to these fits of melancholy. They at- . 
tacked him whenever he had overwalked himself. 

But Doctor Billy Fortune was at hand to prescribe for the patient. 
He administered stimulating jibes and taunts, and soon restored Phil 
to what he considered a hefllthy condition of scoundrelism. 

** Listen to the preacher," he said to Ned Purchase ; " what a 
rattling soul-driver he'd have made, wouldn't he. Give him a spout- 
ing-box and black togs and Wd send such chaps as you and me, 
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Ned, singing psalms before a week was gone. Wamt it moring 
that idea of his about the wife and home P He ought to have atndc 
in a few squeakers climbing up dad's knee whilst he's gorging hit 

cat-lap and paiiam." 

To show that he sided with Billj, the lame boy hopped into a 
puddle and sent the water splashing over Phil, peziiapa in the hopes 

of putting out this spark of virtue. 

" I hate a snivelling, water-headed chap," said Ned. ** Joat stow 
it till we're working the town, and let the women have it for their 
pence." 

The town of Drudeshurst* had an amiable look. The paraonage- 
house, cloaked with fat-leaved ivj ; the doctor's house, from the door 
of which the brass knocker glistened, as if it would bum the fingen 
of any one who raised it ; the round, ruddy, yellow-haired children 
trotting about the road ; the candles flickermg from the darkness of 
the cottage parlours ; the merry songs, heavily charged with local r's, 
that swelled from under the vermilion paws of the Bed Lion — all 
seemed amiable, and sinking happily to the coming night's rest. 
Here some labourers were piling spades and rakes in a tool-house ; 
there a cottager, with his shoulder planted against his door, was 
' sending grey wreaths of smoke into the air to get gilt edges from the 
sunset ; and sometimes the shrill voice of a woman broke the silence, 
as she called her little ones from a neighbour's doorstep to bed. 

" This looks queer," said Ned, as he hobbled heavily along. " Not 
much to be nabbed here. They'd offer you blessings and a farthing." 

" Not a house good for a cold tater, that I can see," continued 
Billy Fortune, sullenly. 

"It's the prettiest place we've passed through," said Phil. 

Presently a turn in the street (it was a coin promise between a 
street and a high road) brought them into a broad tlioroughfare. 
But the houses were low, and the sagacious eye of Billy Fortune saw 
at a glanct^ that there was little hope of picking up anything if they 
whined and moaned at every door in the row. 

" It's the beastliest crib 1 ever come in," growled Ned. " Confound 
it ! ain't there any nobs about — no slap-up gentry, nor notfiing of 
that kind? It's a queer look-out — a regular bog-lrottors' nest! I 
wish we'd gone to Salisbury ; wo should iiave done bene there." 

" Lot's have a try at that old gal," said Billy, pointing to an elJerlr 
woman taking the air on her door-step. " She looks nervous and old, 
and if we say something about giving to the poor being the short cut 
to heaven, perhaps she'll tip something through funk." 

Phil and Ned paused in the middle of the road, while Billy ad- 
vanced towards a cottage upon which the whitewash appeared fresher 
than that upon the habitations round about. Over the door was a 
long phink, announcing to the passing antiquarian the existence of a 
museum within. As he didn't understand what a museum meant, Billv 
was in doubt whether it was the name of a public-house, or of some 
charitable institution. If he had looked at the little wiudow, he would 
have observed several pamphlets exposed for sale, in which the 

* This name wus formerly written Druidsburst. 
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Hirtoiy and wonders of Stonelienge" were fully related and described 
by " Ciiarlea Lorts, of Drudeahurat." 

■' Poor carpt'titt'r out o' work, please murm," whined Billy Fortune, 
"and would be very grateful for a trifle." 

The person addreaaed Bhifted her position aeteral tiineB to try and 
RVoid the beggiv ; but, as lie still remajned, she at lenjEjth said, in t, 
sbrill voice, "You carpenters are always out of work. There were two 
last week. Whv don't you beg of carpenters that are in work, in- 
stead of me ? I'm not a cnrpeuter, boy, I'm atrnid you're idle ; 
and remember this, boy— it's the root of all evil." 

" I know that too well, mum," sighed Billy ; " and manv'a the time 
niy motjier's used them very words. But it ain't idlenesB I'm suffer- 
ing from, but hard times nnd hard maaters, and the uncommon price 
of wood. Deal's gone up frightful, mum." 

The pals were watching Billy with »U their eyes. 

" He pitcbes it into her most uncommon powerful," ohserved ?fed ; 
"bnt she seems close and stubborn, and perl'ect fireproof." 

It was to the sister of Mr. Charles Lorts that Billy Fortune was an* ~~ 
pealing. Though apparently not more than forty yeara of age, she 
wore spectacles with an exemplary daring which proved that if her 
eyes were weak her mind was strong. Her nose was what is termed 
relroattf; that terra, however, hut ill expressed the curious upturning 
of this singular feature. It curled as if it had become dog's-eared. It 
^aeemod to have quarrelled with the mouth, and to be attempting a 
■""laration for life, thereby greatly inconveniencing the noatnls, 

ich were tiehlened to whiteness, and uui.'omfortably twisted. Her 
■pectacles rode on this nose as 8ecur(.'ly as an Arab in his high- 
pommelled saddle, and could as easily' have tumbled off a hook as 
slip from their place. Her eyes had a set expression of surprise, 
•loused evidently by a chronic admiration of her nnsat organ. 

Tery often did Miss Lorta, in her permanent falsetto, assure Billy 
thst she had nothing to give him. He still remained. A sudden 
idea crossed the lady's brain. She wouldn't part with a penny, be- 
oause it was wrong to encourage beggars ; but she might, without 
of any transgression, endeavour to improve his mind. Showould-- 
bitn the museum for nothing. 



" Come in, young man," she said, leading the way. " I'll see 

1st I can do for you." 

" And I was going to give it up as a bad job," thought Bill. 

1e had onlv to cross the threshold to enter the museum. The 
t parlour hud been set aside for scientific purposes. Wafered up 
^iust the walls, and covering them as completely as if they had been 
10 eccentric pattern of the paper, were plans of t^touehenge, pictures 
it from illustrated papers, and coloured charts of scriptural revela- 
Jns. With an air of disgust Billy looked about bim. first at the 
alls, and then at the woman. An idea crossed his mind that she 

8 mad, and, being at heart a coward, he grew frightened and watched 

cioasty for au opportuuity to be u£ But she was not mad; she 

Bouly u weak-minded, enthusiastic creature, with vanity enough for 
I women of her sixe. In the village she was considered a prodigy of 

•ning. Tbe rising generation of Dmdeshurst were entrusted to her 
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care, atid every form in ber infant echijolroooi was crovdej. AsheBtoM 
in tbe mueeuni, Billy could heartlielittla voices ropeatingtlieirleseona, 
the twittering soundB forming a curioUH accompaninieat to tbe solemn 
tone in which Miss Lorta — who, when inspired, alwoja became grafl — 
began her lecture. She advanced to n table, on which a pik of wme- 
. tiling wM covered bj an oilcloth. With her eyea fiied on Billy, ehe 
* said, " I am about, young man, to ahow you aome pre-Atlamite for* 
mationH." 

He felt inclined to reply, " Please don't," for fear was upon him. 
Tbe slightest question on tbe put of Miss Lorts would bare sent 
bim flying for safety into the road. 

The oilcloth covered a heap of twisted, gnarled flint-stones. Tko 
vagrtmt felt relieved when he saw them. The poor lady had, in her 
admiration for Stonhenge, framed a theory tbat it waa built up by no 
less a person than Adam bimself as an atonement for hia great sin. 
She had written a book on tbe subject, and perfectly proved tlio 
matter. But, lest tbe vulgar should doubt her assertions, sbe bad 
collected on the plain, in the neighbourhood of the Druids' temple, 
ft vRst number of curiously shaped flint-stones, which, from their beu^ 
ing some rude reBcmblauce to tbe forma of birds, or tbe limbs of 
animals, she now exhibited in her museum as " petrifnctioDS of pre- 
Adamite formations." 

" I dare say, young man," she sternly asked Billy, " you wonder 
what all these mean ?" 

" Well, mann," replied Billy, nervously, " I should call it about » 
barrow load of stones." 

" What painful ignorance!" exclaimed the eavante ; " they're fossils, 
and the finest you ever saw." 

" They're very good iiua." said Billy, though he fVlt convinced be 
bad seen luger ones on tbe monnds for men£n^ the n»da. 

" That," said Mias Lorts, pointing to a mis-sb^en flint, " we 
bUte to be tbe tbigb-bone of a cbild'-aad that" (pointing to a xooad 
atone) " ia tbe head, as I and learned folk judge." 

He couldn't help laoebiog. With a broad grin ho aniwend, 
" If that's the bead and thigh, I know where you may find tbe 'other 
bits of the body. Well, this ia a start. If I'd ha' seen '«n in tbe 
road, I should have pitched 'em over the hedge." 

" The world is atill in darkness [" exclaimed Misa Lorts. " Fitdi 
a fbssil over a hedge 1" 

" If these was ^lildren," continued Billy ; " I'm glad the breed is 
so werry much improved. I should say, mum, thor parenta mnit 
have been a i^ueer sort." 

He saw Miss Lorta waa harmleea, and was growing aaucy. 

" Young man," replied tbe lady, impreeaivelj, " jou are not pie- 
pared for these revelations. You would no doubt aenj tbat this is 
a fossil bird, and this a human hand." She drew out a drawer, and 
taking a dran pamphlet from it aaid, " Bead this, young man, and 
when you thoroughly understand it, and on improMedwwi its tnth, 
,oome to me. You may go." 

Billy took the book, turned it ovw, but k^ hit tmiper. Ik WM 
• oopy of " Lorts oc Stonehenge." 
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" Can't you give ub a bit of bread to wrap in it ?" 

'' There's not a morsel in the house, young man, so don't ask. I've 
mj pupils to send home, so good night." 

B1II7 saw there was nothing to be had. He |;lanoed into the 
achoolroom beyond the museum, where rows of pmafored children 
were whispering and giggling ; then, as he turned back into the road, 
he aaid, " Well you've sold me most complete, old ' Bob-tail'. I 
axed you for bread, and you shove a lump of nint into my hand. Here, 
teke back this '£ikement.' " He flung ** Lorts on Stonehenge" on 
the floor. " If I'd known this was your little game, I'd have smashed 
the cussed head of that there stone child of youm. If you could add 
jour heart to the heap of flints, I shoidd say the collecshun would be 
fiist rate." 

He found his pals at the comer of the road examining the lock-up 
house— it was not much larger than a London pork-pie, and they did 
not seem afraid of it. They could tell from Billy's face that he had 
brought nothing back with him. 

'^ 1 never see such a woman," said Billy, as they stared inquiringly 
at him. " Jawed me for half an hour, and then asked me to read a 
cossed ' fakement.' " 

They remained leaning against the lock-up house, discussing what 
bad best be done. They had but little money, and were hungry and 
tiled. They would have Uked a bed and supper, if Drudeshurst had 
owned a padding ken for travellers. But, at the White Hart and the 
Blue Pig, beds cost more than threepence a night, and every supper 
served up came to a shilling, and something for the waiter. 

It was unfortunate for them this discussion took so lone, for 
it happened that Miss Lorts, to be revenged on Billy for his im- 
pertinence, had despatched one of her scholars to the constable, in- 
fonning him that three suspicious vagabonds were loitering about the 
town. Delighted at an opportunity of exerting his authority, the 
official clapped on his hat, and hurried towards our young rogues. 

The moment Billy Fortune saw the constable, he knew, from hia 
angry expression and pompous walk, he was somebody in power. 
The first suggestion was, that they should '' sl(^," and give the 
^trap" the dip. But Phil indignantly replied that they had done 
nothing, and insisted upon stancQng his ground. They were threat- 
ened with the lock-up house if they did not instantly leave the place. 
It was in vain they pleaded they were tired and hungry, and 
wanted a night's lodging. The man in power would not listen to 
them, but toM them to move on — a request they eventually complied 
with, but not before the constable had been well soused with abuse. 
Indeed, he that night told the company at the Blue Pig that, if he 
had had anybody to help him, he would have nailed the varmints as 
sure as eggs was eggs. 

'' Confound you !" Ned Purchase had said to him, ** why it's me as 
pays you ;" whilst Phil, in his indignation, had demanded to be taken 
oefore a magistrate ; and Billy had threatened, not only to write to 
the public journals, but also to complain to the Secretary of State — 
threate which the official seemed to despise, as if he had been aware 
that Master Portune had forgotten all about his ^'potiiooks and 
hangers." 



They moved on slowly by the uue road tbe^ had coma, tin flnntb 1 
00U1 plaining that the enitch was wearing hie arm off, snd that ois 
poor leg aclied, whilst Phil prowled luntily at Billy, murmimng that , 

he hnd led them out of their way, and that now they must either 
Bleep with empty etomachs m the diloh, or trudge ten miles furtber i 
to tlie nearest town. 

In so painful a predicament, Billy's wits became iinuBually quick- 
ened, " I'll tell yoii what we'll do,'' he said. " Thnre's no chance of j 
'nabhing any rust'" (taking any money), "bo we niuat make up our j 
minds to sloep on the daisies. It's as hot as teu blaakels. 1 know | 
a place not far from here where we shall be as jolly as birds la a 
tbatrh." 

" Where ?" asked both Ned and Phil, incredulously, 
— " Why, at that there Stonehenge, to be aure !" responded Billy, 
triumphantly. " There's stoties there as big aa houses, and camera 
where Hie wind can't come. It's only a mile or so off!" 

" Well," retorted Ned, sarcastically, " having found such a pertickler 
soft bed, where'a the ' scran ?' " 

" LesTe that to me," was Billy's mysterious reply. " If theire'a i 
goose or a hen within ten miles of ua I'll wring Ims neck or be grabbed. 
Are you fond of birds ?" 

But Ned was not altogether satisfied with his pal's assurance, and, 
as he turned with his companions down the road to Stonehenge, 
muttered and growled. 

" Grawliu' again 1" said Billy Fortune. " Come, out with it ? 
What's your lay P But no yelping," 

" I wish you'd only ono leg, you'd yelp then," was Ned's erasiTs 
answer. 

The moon vinked aa ahe rose abore t diatant Blop«, and the wind 
sang sadly among the trees, or boomed like distant cannon over tiie 
^ Tast plain of Salisbury, to which these young urchins were advancing. 
The shadows from the waving trees played along the pallid moonlit 
road a very mystic game. The boys, althongh they would not oon> 
fees it, didn't half like the look-out before them, for the trees d^ 
creased in size, and appeared, in the distance, only at wide intervals. 
More — they would take such unpleasant shapes 1 Now an abmpt 
scrap of hedge rose like a file of ghostly policemen, and now a wil- 
low, its silver underleaf turaed to the moon by the wind, bowed' 
to and fro — a white, nodding spectre. 

Billy Fortune started, and caught Ned's arm. 

" Don't be a fool — you're tugging me over. It's only a tree," re- 
plied the latter young gentleman, graciously. 

" It's only a tree, of course," jerked out Phil, too, as he regained 
hia breath. 

" So it is," aaid Ned. " And here, ray hearties, to ahow you that 
I ain't such a funky cove, I leave you." 

And Billy Fortune, twirling his stick knowingly, leaned against a 
gate, from which a path that — to judge by its curves, mnst have besa 
trodden out by an incesaant file of drunken men — led along tlia 
jagged outakirts of a wood. 

" But," asked Ned, " what game's up P Keep your teetk, Didnt 
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I promise jou rapper? Now, sharp, and cut on to Stonehenge. 
Pick up any old wood you see — scrape something like a fire together ; 
rU be with you in less than no time. But, no whistlin'. Keep them 
baff-pipes o' your'n quiet, just for an interval.*' 

Having given these directions, Billy Fortune stole alon? the zig- 
zag path. His silent footsteps would not have scared a hare from 
his way. 

Ned and Phil, having mutually agreed that their pal was '' a bom 
gmius, only spoiled in the baking," turned from the gate behind 
which the young desperado had disappeared, and went on their way. 
The wind swept in gusts past them, and, as they left the shelter of 
the last hedge behind them, forced them to bow their heads, and pull 
their caps firmly down. 

A broad, vast, and gloomy expanse, unrelieved by tree or bush, 
lay in front, seeming mysterious in extent, as if a fog surrounded 
them. Here and there were mounds standing up, as Phil said, " like 
warts." The road dipped into a valley, then gently rose. Along the 
dark edges of the plain, here and there, lights of solitary cottages 
■hone like glow-worms. The wind appeared to have the oark-green, 
broken plain to itself, and to shriek over it and moan over it as though 
it knew its ancient story, and was mourning for the fallen temple 
of the Druids, and the forgotten dust of ancient Britons buried deep 
under the tumuli. The moon, too, was provokingly playful. Now 
she hid her face behind a floating vapour, light and white as 
fretted silver ; now she plaved hide-and-seek with a cloud of ebony 
blackness, which she fringed with white, making it look like a dead 
baby*s pall. Then, lavish of her silver, she spread it upon the tops of 
the tumuli, dropped it magically about the edges of a milestone, 
turned the flints of the broken roads into so many nugsets ; and 
now she tipped with milky light a dark, confused mass, that stood 
up, like Titans mourning, upon a rise on Phil's left. Were the sigh- 
ing and moaning of the wind the great voices of these mourners ? 

Ned and Phil kept close together. 

'' I suppose that's Stonehenge, there ?" said Phil, softly, to his 
cripple friend. '' There^on the top of the hill. It don't look too 
condbrtable." 

** One of Billy's games asain. There's a airy bedstead for you, 
with ghosts for blankets, and lizards, I know, for bedfellows." 

Both the boys began to jeer and laugh at the distant ruins. As 
children in their impudent nealth and thoup;htlessness will mock at 
helpless age, so these lads scofled at the Druids' temple. They called 
it a seedy graveyard ; one said he had seen better flagstones ; and 
the other replied that the sooner the granite served to mend the 
roads the better. 

But the huge monument soon avenged itself, and punished its in- 
tulters. The wind that had torn up trees and shaken houses, had 
vainly raged around these massive columns and rushed against their 
broad sides, howling and shrieking as it tried to hurl them to the 
ground; the tempests of centuries had pelted them with rain,* until 
the granite was scarred and wrinkled with hard wear and teur, and 

'" one half the granite blocks remained firm and upright as ever, 
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60on BTeuged theinBelvea upon the two puny, t _ 

The Uda, to make a ehoit cut to the ruins, had left the high road, 
and were walking across the soft grass of the plain. Their foot- 
etepB fell eoimdless, as upon a cusluon. The suence of the night 
became oppreaBive. A tinkling, rustling sonnd filled the ear, ■ 
Bouad that seemed to come from within themBelvea. They longed 
to be able to ehuflie their feet along the road, and hear the pebblt« 
crunch under their heels. When they spoke to each other. theysttU 
kept their eves fiicd upon the ruins before them, and gradually their 
queations and answers became shorter and lew Irequent. With each 
etep the monster stones iocreased in size, rising trom the gixiund as 
if issuing from it to welcome the joung tramps. At last they ap- 
peared to hang above tbeir heads, as though they would orer> 
whelm them. Both the bova felt afraid, and thought inwardly how 
much better it would have been had they crept into some dry ditch 
to poaa the uight, instead of sleeping beside these stone monsters, 
with the black shadows stretching acrosa their bodies. 

Well might they feel alarmed. 8nci wonders aa the giant atones 
the on Saliabury Plain should be riflit^d only in the day time, when 
Bunshine drives from the mind all ghostly imaginings. Then how 
different do the monster bioclsB appear! The pic-nic parties who 
reeort thither laugh and philosophise by turns aa they gsse upon tha 
ruins, and, whilst the hampers are being unpacked, wonder how soch 
big stones could have been carried there. As each bottle is emptied, 
the useless glass may, without an aftcr-thougbt, be flung against 
piltara. Then, " Oreaves, from Kent," and a thousand 

■-*"*—"- 1 the waUa of the ancient temple, 

/ may leave behind nn evidence of 
, of Mandiestvr," and' many man, 
e srsBS, eat out their namee in to 
r foUy in the kindred dirt. Bnt wooU 
thejr, do you think, find courage for snch nUr |tto&n>ti(Hi in tiw dead 
of nuht 7 With tJie huse blMks frowning oown npon them throask 
the mAntM, tbey wotild creep by rerermtiy ob tturougk ■ cknim* 
yard, nor dare attempt such riolation, lest the apirita oC the Dnid 
prieatB, who aHrificed in that Terr temple, ahoold puniah the iniolt. 

The two bnmpa walked into tbe precineta cf toia roina, «&d stood 
in the centre, gadng around. The atonea, anesged in einle^ an- 
okned a plot ^ groimd in which the tsnt of s trwTdling draai 
might hare been enrted with ease. At first >i^t the tx^a eonU 
hardly oomprehend the meaning of these stooea, uid tho mjstaiy 
awedtiiem. 

Some of the blocks — gnarled and moss-covered — ^had ftUen fr« 
the ^rpesdicular, and sunk into the earth, as a drunken nun 
falla uto the anow. About and around these dovmeaat montanaits 
grew a fringe of tall graas and nettles. Others still retained tbe Mo- 
tion in which, more Uian eighteen hundred years ago, th^ kad Dsan 
placed by the bands of meo, and Btood lof^ and nutasne aa tb* 
e&tranoetoan Egjrptian tomb. Eaoh block had tbe marks and Mga* 
(tfgieatagenpooii Tba edgea were worn and nrandBdaatkMni: 
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ice, and in some places had fallen in like the sunken features of an 
old man. 

The Druids' temple is a wonderful chapter of the accidents of time. 
On one side the upright rocks still carry', though apparently ready 
to drop it at any minute, their enormous mass of horizontal 
granite. One pair of pillars appear to be balancing a rock, as an 
acrobat balances a pole. It is difficult to imagine how the rock 
keras its position. Phil and Ned looked on so neryously at this 
eosyuring of Time, that they determined to giye the wonder a very 
mie berth. 

" Why shouldn't the great stone fall that night as well as any 
other?'* was Phil's philosophic suggestion. 

** It must tumble aown some time or other,'* added Ned. 

Afterwards, at Salisbury, the boys were told that one. hundred 
years ago two of the pill&rs actually did fail, casting the horizontal 
zock from their shoulders. The fall, too, made the noise of a park 
of artillery, and shook the earth like an earthquake. Without know- 
ing it, the boys had seated themselves upon these identical fallen 
cdumns, rested their feet upon the enormous burden that, after 
untold centuries of patience, the columns had cast from them, and 
then lain themselves deep down in the earth to rest and crumble. 
There they were, with the grey lichen creeping over them, and wear- 
ina holes upon their rugged surface, freckled with the hudy growth 
"TOich damp extracts from stone. Close to these fallen giants was 
.tiia leaning stone, a slanting coffin-shaped block, that seemed ready 
to fidl upon any human being, or any score of human beings, who 
might be bold enough to venture under its shelter. Sesting against 
a post in front, it looked to the lads like the inclined brick of a 
rigantic bird-trap, set to catch innocent youths such as themselves. 
Otiier huge blocks lay here and there in wild confusion, some massive 
as Boman baths, others seamed and wrinkled; others again had deep 
hollows into which a dog might have crept ; others lay buried in the 
earth, year after year sinking lower and lower into their grave. 

The boys — ^these thoughtless, daring young tramps--felt uneasy 
in this grand circus, every brick of which was ** a ruin in itself. ' 
The moon shone upon their pale, serious faces as they gazed from 
the sanctum where sacrifice was once offisred, and the deep voices of 
the Druids were heard upon the awful confusion. The moon had been 
provoking to Phil and Ned on the road, and the ghastlv way in which 
she now threw her white light, like linen sheets, upon the great stones, 
or let it play wickedly through chinks, and in the depth of the awful 
shadows, frightened them more than they cared to confess. 

Phil was the first to cast away his fear, and he did it by opening 
a game of leapfrog (in which poor Ned could not join him) over 
the smaller stones, while his companion faintly laughed at him. And 
then the young fellows determined to light their fire in a snug comer 
dose to the leaning stone, or the " coffin-lid," as Ned called it. They 
were afraid Billy would be back before they had gathered even a few 
iticka. So they b^;an to grope about the grass — ^taking care not 
to stray far from each other. They soon discovered they were not the 
only tramps who had taken shdter under the stones of the old Druids' 
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Elace of wonbip, for here and there the grass was burnt bj the camp- 
res into a round black patch. Ned was the first to call out that he 
had found something. '* Here's a lot of paper! It's greasv, and 
smells of 'am. And here's corks, and an empty bottle! Shall I 
bring 'em ?" " Grab all you can find," was Phil's prudent sugges- 
tion. Presently he added, '* They've been eating here to-day. Here's 
a heap of straw, and an old basket." 

By-and-by Ned gave a low whistle, and, on Phil creeping up to him, 
pointed to the road, and asked "What's that?" Phil looked out 
beyond the stones. " Somebody with a light, coming along at a 
rattling pace." 

** It can't be after Billy ?" suggested Ned ; " but he's such a despe^ 
rate cove !" As he said this, ho looked searchingly towards the horizon, 
where the wood lay like a bushy black head upon the rotund bosom 
of the earth. A light was travelling rapidly along the road towards 
them, and the distant burr of wheels reached the lads' ears. After 
a few minutes of perfect silence and anxious watching, Ned ex- 
claimed, "It's only a confounded gig!" and turned his attention 
once more to gathering fuel for the fire. 

They were both so nervous and timid, that the least noise alarmed 
them. A dog barked in the distance, and Ned called out, '* Do yon 
hear that howling, PhilP" 

Phil had heard it, and was listening attentively. " It ain't BiUy'a 
voice ?" he suggested. 

After a moment, the lame boy dispelled all fears for Fortune'! 
safety by saying, " All right ! it's only a sheep-dog. I hear the sheep- 
bell, tfut it did give a chap a twist, I can tell you !" And then, 
remarking that it was "as cold as a lock-up," he proposed they 
sbonkl insstantly prepare their fire. 

Tho boys returiu'd to the loaning; stoue, and, croucliing into a comer 
hlieltercd by tlio i^raiiile blocki?, linhtod a fire. Soon tlie dry slicks 
were fairlv cracklin!]:, and tlie $*nioko rose like a white scarf in the 
nioonliglit. The light and heat of the fire were both cheei"ing, for 
tho wind began to uioan \ory sadly, and the white slips of moonlight 
between the great columns of the temple shifted and looked un- 
earthly. The stones themselves took queer shapes as the flame of 
the burning wood illumined their c<iges. One seemed to resemble a 
larfje toad, and another appeared like a kneeling figure. 

The quiet of their fireside was destined to be disturbed. No doubt 
the cripple was more nervous than Phil, fur he was continually hearing 
suspicious noises. This time lie declared *' there was a rum row, like 
muffled drums a long way off. I don't like the look o' this here," he 
added ; " I wish Billy was come, we'd be olT." 

This was apparently Phil's wish also, for he crawled from under the 
leaning stone, and climbed upon a bloek that commanded a view of 
the plain. Jle stretclied out his neck and stared in every direction 
till his eyes ached. Then, urged on by Xed, he summoned up courage 
to break the dead silence of night, and, putting his hands to his 
mouth, sent forth a shout that echoed among the ruins, and was car^ 
ried by the wind across the gloomy waste. The sheep-dogs round 
about were the only living things that answered to the cry. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DILLT rORTUBB PROVES THAT HE CANNOT BB TRUSTBD ALONE. 

TiEED out with having to wait for Billy's return, Phil ard Ned 
Purchase took to the only consolation left them, that of abusing the 
cause of their trouble. They sat for a time one on each side the 'fire, 
as quiet as hobs. They saw the embers turn into white ashes, and 
neither had euergy enough to throw on another piece of stick. Occa- 
sionally Phil would push the black wood closer together with his 
foot, but even tliat exertion disturbed the resigned feeling of despair 
which wiis turning him as sour as a bill-discounter's claret. It shook 
up the vials of his wrath to move. 

" I wish I'd got hold of Billy," he muttered at last. " Give me a 
firm grip of his hair, and I would stain him plum coloured." 
. lie looked remarkably savage, and frowned like the lion on a door- 
knocker, but his body remained drawn up and motionless as that of 
an Indian at a war council. 

" His turn will come next," growled Ned. " Won't I keep him 
waiting, that's all ; the middle of next week shall be nothen to it." 

" I wish he was hung, curse him !" 

«* Or roasted alive," added the cripple, who was thinking of the 
dying fire. 

The wind grew more violent as the morning approached. When 
the east became streaked with the returning 'light, as if the day 
had opened its Venetian blinds to let the bright dawn peep through, 
the wind swept over the plain, howling like a dog let loose to chase 
away the ugly night. The beggars crouching beneath the big 
stones of the Druids' temple cursed the wind as it circled around 
them and made their teeth chatter. It got up the sleeves of their 
ooats, swelling them out, round and tight as drain-pipes ; it tugged 
at their caps, and blew their hair away as if to get at their ears 
and make them ache. Sometimes it caused the dead black embers 
of their fire to grow suddenly crimson. It blew away the ashes 
and the dust, tidying up the hearth better than any spinster with a 
broom. Strange sounois came with these sudden ^usts. They heard 
the clock of Drudeshurst strike, and both lads pncked up their ears 
to learn the hour, but at the third stroke the breeze had passed and 
taken the sound with it. The crushing, grating noise ol heavy wheeb 
—perhaps miles off — ^would seem as close as if a waggon were lum- 
bering along the road across the plain, or the barking of dogs would 
flit by them, the yelping becoming more and more distinct and then 
gradually dying off, as though the animals themselves were racing 
through the air. 

They listened with assumed courage to the screaming and moaning 
of theliurEicane rushing through the pine-trees on the distant hill, 
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" It'a just like some one being murdered," said PhD. 

" By jingo 1 I tliink it is," replied Ned, aeizing hia crutch. 

He was told uot to be a fool, but eit etUl. But for this, ho would 
hare limped away. 
_ Then came the same mysteriouB sound of muffled drums which 
had before disturbed them — a rolling, deadened noise, that appeal^ 
to come from e^ery side. Was it tiiunder nadef ground, or an earth- 
quake that would topple over the huge stones like so many skittles ? 
Tliey held their breath and listened. It seemed as if dayUght would 

The cripple began to complain that the cold had tnben hold of the 
stump of his leg and made it ache as though it had been crushed. 
He l«gan to move it, rocking to and fro as if he bad a child in his 
arras. He would soon have mllen asleep with the rocking motioni 
his moans were gradually dying away, but, juat as he was donog 
off, his arm was violently seized, and, startiag from his nap, he saw 
Phil white aa moonlight, and looking intently into the black distance. 

" Ned ! Ned !" gasped the boy, " there's that cussed row again, 
and awful. Get up — it's aiming here." 
.. Ned heard it too. The saiue muffled sound — the same dead noise. 
It seemed to roll along, and the earth on which they were seated ap- 
peared to jolt. The cripple tried to rise, but fell sprawling on the 
ground, whilst Phil, seizing the crutch, stood valiantly on the defence. 
They had given themselves up for lost, when, aa if by magic, the eo- 
- tire space of the temple became filled with countless sheep, and as 
the animals stood stilt to stare at the boys, the noise cepsed. Hie 
stamping of thoir feet as they raced over the turf had played this 
devil B tattoo. 

There were hundreds of the yellow-woolled beasts. They drew 
tbemselvea up in a circle aroimd the boys, and, with raised head^ 
■tared their hardest. Preeently a dog made ita appearanoe, mi 
walked round the straugera with a crouching, wolfish step, grawlmg 
the while. He showed his teeth so s^itefiJly, Ned wae not MM17 
when the shepherd stalked up to their side. 

The man began to snigger as he approached the trampa, sajing, 
" Well, a bit of fire ain't a bad thing of cold nights ;" aod, opoiiiig 
his palms, held them to the smouldering embers. He waa a tm- 
miliar sort of fellow, well accustomed to seeing encampmeDta noda 
the big stones. When the lads related how tbey had beea frightened, 
he laughed, and told them " they was not the first by many & aeon," 
adding, " that the ground of the plain was, ha bebeved, nnoerminded, 
and that gave it its sounds." 

" Who underminded it P" asked Ned. 

" Ah, that was before we was thought of," answered tiie roan, who 
had seated himself, and was carefully arranging on the Bmonldcring 
embers the few sticks that remained, ^e dog approached soo 
crouched near its master, whilst the sheep commencea gnoing and 
oibblinz the grass around. 

Tirea of their own society, the boys were not sorry to hare a ooat- 
panion. 

" What did they undermind it tot i" asked Ned, tUnt&ig br 
knowledge. 
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** You*d better ax him as stuck up these here stones," the man 
replied, pointing to the granite pillars. 

jSo doubt it was in order that he'd find out the gentleman that 
Ned inquired his name. 

" Why, the devil, to be sure," was the answer. " Did you never 
hear of how he built this here Stonehenge ?" 

Unlike many educated persons, the lads were not ashamed to con- 
fess their ignorance, Nea observing that he thought '* they growd 
there promiscuous-like.'' 

The shepherd had been by himself all the night, and was not sorry 
to have the chance of talking. 

" What I'm going to tell you is as true as if it took place yester- 
day — ^leastways everybody in these parts believes so, and there's some 
thousands of us, so we can't aU be wrong. A many years ago — some 
says such a long time ago, that hang me if I thinks there ever could 
have been such a time — there was a conjuring chap as was called 
Merlin by name, and says he to the devil (he knowed him very 
intimate), ' Gv over to Ireland and bring me some stones as vou'U 
find there' — ^these here very ones. So off goes the devil — ror he 
was mortal afraid of this here conjuring chap — and, when he gets 
to Ireland, he dresses hisself up first-rate, and goes to the old woman 
as owned these stones — the same as you sees — and says he, * You 
shall have as much money for these here stones,' says he, ' as you 
can count out,' says he, ' whilst I'm removing of them.' She was 
agreeable, and thinks she to herself ' What a fool the devil must 
be, for,' says she, ' they ain't exactly the kind of things to be slipped 
into a coat-tail pocket, says she. He claps down a bag of money, out 
just as she's going to count, he cries out, ' Hold hard ! old woman, 
the stones is gone !' She thought he was gammoning her, but she 
soon found out her mistake. They was gone, and she only got four- 
pence for them, though they're worth many a honest sovereign to 
the people about here, for they draws a world of people to Drudes- 
hurst." 

** That's a bouncer !" exclaimed Phil, laughing. 

The shepherd was hurt at the expression. He would have refused 
to continue the legend if Ned, on being appealed to, had not avowed 
the most implicit belief. 

"When the devil brings these here very stones to this con- 
juring chap, says he, ' Where shall I put 'em ?' So they was stuck 
up here, as it's airy and open, and here they're likely to stick, at any 
rate for our time, thank God !" 

" Do von mean to say you believe that crammer ?" asked Phil. 

" Believe it ?" replied the shepherd. " I tell you there's sulphur 
in every ounce of them. Why, go to Bulford, and you'll see one of 
these here blocks as the devil dropped in the river there, owing 
to the lash round the bundle getting loose." 

Phil indignantly cried out, " Go on with you — you won't goose 
me !" A quarrel ensued, in which the shepherd called the younff 
tramps '^ a couple of blackguard thieves," ana, in return, was termed 
" a mutton-headed fool." Eventually the man whistled his dog after 
Ihoy and walked off from such unbelieving company. 

u2 
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Tliey Isu^bed over the story of Stonebenge, and tl» HtiiplJ 
shepherd who had related it, little thinking it was not the Mmule 
rustic, but Jeffeiy of Monmouth (a.d. 113U), who was to blame for 
the sirange history. Just as the cicilement of the quorri-l »u 
wearing off, ibey beard a tow, tremulous whistle, which Lhi^y in- 
stttDtly recognisetl as the signal peculiar to, and toach uved by, Wil- 
liam Fortune, 'Esa. 

That youth, jolly and lively as if he had found a five pound note, 
adTaacea towards his friends as unconcernedly as if he bod not 
been abaent more than half an hour. " Here comes the supper- 
tray," he cried, "and the chap as supplied it." 

They neither of them greeted bini, but looked as sulky as if they 
sat in the stocks. The sensitive Billy naa pained by so cold a re- 
ception. " Making faces !" he cried. " Hullo ! why, what's all this 
here about ? Whose cow has died, eh ?" 

"I'll soon teil yer what this here's about," retorted Ned. "'ft'bat 
do you keep chapa waiting for like this here? Do you think we let 
ounelves out by the hour ? It don't wash, I can tell yer." 

" Who said it washed ?" aaewered Billy. " Do you think 1'tb 
been enjoying myself eo werry comfortable, eb F You're good 'uns! 
Ain't we nil in the same swim P Ain't I been near grabbed as 
touch and go f " He pulled up bis trouser, and exhibited a wound 
in the leg. " What do yer think of this kind of arausemeDt ? Veij 
mce, eh r Well, I prefers going in when half-price is begun — thatfa 
alll" 

Naturally enough, they began to pity their wounded companion. 
A dozen questions were asked before he had time to answer oae^ 
■a to bow ne had met with tin mnibrtuiia. 

" Wait till we're eating," waa the victim's only reply. Wbilrt 
he was searching in bis [Mckets, be asked tbem, " Now, what would 
you like pertic'lar luptious — fowls F" 

"If they'd been dead a month I'd eat 'em," cried Phil. 

" Or a rattling young chicken P" eufgeated Billy. 

" Very sweet eating, and not to be by no means aneeied at," waa 
Ned's rapid response. 

" Well^ then, here's some of the youngest cbickons as is nuuiufa> 
tured under the present process," continued BUly, producing from 
his tattered coat some dozen eggs — " chickens as will nerer live to 
see daylight in this here bard-hearted world of ourn." Without 
noticing their disappointed looks, be added, " Shove 'em in the fire 
and frj 'em. They re sweet as innocence, and the feathers won't 
choke yer," 

To complete the repast, he bad brought some appl^ "nd a few 
potatoes, with the wet earth still about tbem. The young fellows 
were soon eating as if he who swallowed fastest was to have the 
larsest share. They began with the apples, then aet to at tlie balf- 
cooked eggs, and wound up with baked potatoes. 

Billy's adventures were the salt which gave the meal ita reliah. He 
told tbem bow a dog as big as » cow, with teeth like clotheo-pega, 
caught him in the hen-house, and kept him there. He leUtea his 
Csara on hearing the fium-bouae windows thrown open, and toims 
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call out, " Who's there ?" He tried to stuflf a fowl into the dog's 
mouth and make his escape, but the brute was too knowing to 
allow itself to be gagged. Seven hens, with twisted necks, were 
read J for being carried off. The eggs were in his cap wiien the 
dog made his appearance. He took down the pole on which the 
birds were roosting to defend himself, but " the cussed birds made 
Buch a row" at being toppled from their perch, that they might be 
heard miles off. At last ne heard men coming towards the hen- 
house. He heard them ask one another if the gun was loaded, and, 
as he preferred risking the dog's teeth to being riddled with shot, 
be determined to rush off. " I sent the pole slap into the dog's gullet, 
and cut ; but the beggar was after me as soon as he'd en^ptied his 
mouth, and just iilled it again with a bit of my leg. Now do you 
understand what all this here was about-— eh P*' 

The apologies that ensued were most handsome, and Mr. Fortune 
listened to them with great meekness and gratification. He even 
borrowed FhU's neckerchief with which to bind up his wound, 
having first applied a poultice of bruised grass and yolk of egg to 
draw out the poison of the bite. Not that Mr. William was in any 
way versed, in the use of medicines, but he was impressed with the 
behef that anything wet and unctuous was an excellent remedy for 
all kinds of sores. 

The morning was coming. The east was pale, and the light rising 
like a mist from the horizon. It was only in the west that the stars 
were still visible. The clouds were floating along rapidly as weeds 
in a mill-stream, and the air tweaked the boys' noses as only the 
air of earlyday can. All three bent over the fire, and felt so cruelly 
cold they would have set fire to a cottage had they dared, for the sake 
of the heat it would give. 

A dog barked — ^a loud, deep yell that came from jaws opening wide 
as garden shears — ^and Bill Fortune's head turned round suddenly, as 
if his name had been called. He knew the sound, and had felt the 
jaws. He leaped to his feet, and listened with his head towards the 
barking, his eyes straining the while with fear. There was no mis- 
take. He recognised the (uarion of the enemy who was rushing upon 
them. 

** If you don't want to be lagged," he said, in a tone which was con- 
Tincingly earnest, *^ we must look slippy. Come on, before that infernal 
dog sees us. They're down on us. rush forwards, Ned, and hop as 
if you was a frog in pumps. Our names must be Walker, and no 
catcbee no havee the word." 

A farmer close by had a field of promising com, and through it the 
three boys bolted, doing ten pounds worth of mischief in their course. 
They cared not if the farmer were ruined provided they got clear off. 
A field of beans lay before them, and into it they plunged like rabbits 
into underwood, levelling the thick, pulpv stalks as they waded along. 
The barking of the dog still followed behind, and once Billy thought 
he could distinguish the sound of horties' hoofs. On they rushed, the 
cripple working his crutch with desperate energy, and almost heading 
hill companions bv the inmiense leaps he took. They gained a plan- 
tation of firs, and daorted into it by Billy's advice, to ^' take the shine 
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onl of Un otipi on h w efci U c," as he said. It was slow work vmS 
tbflb tn^ watOBg ttt krafa, and the yelpiog eeemed to. be gaining 

• 'fl^jtm^ Kli&er could Ned ubo bia crutch so adran- 

fMonihenwd. 



tueOBdr m on the nwd. ^Kief determined to remain concealed ii 

tta WM^ nd ik km ftnUier agreed tlmt Bill; eliould venture on & 

"AmtBUtSHttDf tit sea if tliey were really being bunted. 

■ia An-'boU jomg ragrant, " perbape we're only fuuking 

mAtm, and ife JB^'t be tbe farm cbaps at all. If anything 
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1^ m iMati* BlIiEmi;." But Billy was a deep rogue. It 
Mb nat fiw Ui ftfantf nbtr, but for bis own, that be uudertook this 
flmad. Ha datWiiaid ia m off. " I am the only chap tbej ooulil 
tm« aglilNl^*' hattWMAt " Tbey could Bessions me, but ^ed and 
rM Mu ■> aqenglh Wlulat they are being collared I sball sbpe 
•war •aij." Vma cmmfy, he went to the edge of the wood and 
d dom Jheraad. Ha saw a mob of men with pitchforks, led od 
':, while iu front ran the terrible muBtiff. 
r barrows on the plain, 
e pursuers whicli way to take, 
e legend of the Druids' temple. 
t wMjaS, and the other two were Bcized. The 
. . _ k Via y^J wr&th, and swore he would give them nix 
a it tba tread-wbad. He would dn^ them aS then and there 
to tt* aeanat BMgnfcMa, and have them committed. 

Hat T"ftiy Sir'WilIinn Hatcher waa iu deep consultation with 
•-Jrii baakai— Mr. WafliaB W Croeier — relative to certam monej-e which 
lie wiahed to niw en mortgage for imuiediat^ use. As the security 
wu szoellent, the buaincM did not take loug. They were chatting ou 
other matters, when the baronet was called upon, aa a magistrate^ to 
commit our two young gentlemen to the county prison for robbery. 
As Sir William was much pleased with the banKer'a prompt manner 
of advancing money, he asked Crosier if he would like to hear the 
case. " Sometimes these examinationa are Terr amuslDg," said 8ii 
■William. 

The banker smOed in answer. 

But the pleasant expression soon left Mr. Groaier's lips, and the 
caae ceased to promise amusement when ho caught sight of one of the 
culpritB. He stumbled backwards as if some person bad struck him. 
" Good Heavens [" he aaiA to himself, " that boy must not go to 
prison whatever he may hare done." 

Despite the assurances of Mr. Simcox, sen., of the Temple^ the 
banker felt that Philip Merton was his daughter's child. He heard 
the boy, when his name was asked, give it boldly, and, though be was a 
man of great nerve, he could not prevent hu lip from twitching. 
He gnined heart a little when he found that robbing a henroost was 
the only charge brought forward, " Twenty pounds will aettle ths 
matter," he thought. The determined denius of guilt made by Phil 
gave him great ease. " I shall not have to give the money after 
all," he said to himself. 

The son of Katherine Merton saw the solemn, hard-featured banker, 
and in an instant recognised the tather of the langhiog aduxd-gid 
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wbom he bad known in his donkey-driying days. He fancied the old 
gentleman did not remember "his face. '^ 1 shouldn't like her to know 
of this," thought Phil. 

The farmer couldn't swear to the boys, but they swore lustily to 
^eir own innocence, so— aided by a few remarks from Nathaniel 
Gxosier, Esq. — the case was dismissed. The banker drew a breath that 
made his neatly-pkdted shirt-frill expand like an accordion. 

'^ Boys !" exclaimed the magistrate, pompously, " let this be a warn- 
ing to you. Beturu to your friends and be honest. Bemember, 
many now rolling in wealth have begun life as poor as you. Have 
YOU any friends ?" The baronet looked at Phil, and the banker closed 
his eyes with fear. 

" Sir," answered the grandson, " I don't know a single person in 
the world who cares tliat for me," and he snapped his fingers. 

The banker felt the lad spoke truthfully. 

They were discharged, and set oif walking as fast as if they feared 
the magistrate might alter his decision and send for them again. 
They asked their way to Salisbury, where they were to meet Billy. 
** How he would laugh over the adventure," they said, and ** thank his 
■tars he was not * lagged.' " 

They had gone some three miles, when they heard a gig, driven at 
a furious rate, following them. They stood on one side to let the 
vehicle pass. The horse, covered with sweat, seemed to be running 
away, but to their surprise its speed was checked as it neared them, 
and the gig stopped within a few yards of where they stood. It was 
the solemn, hard-featured banker who had been driving in this reck- 
less manner. He descended, and beckoned Phil to him. 

*' You have had a narrow escape, ^oung gentleman," he began, 
** and I'm glad you were able to acquit yourself. You say you have 
no friends. I feel interested in you, and should like to save you 
fipom ruin. Supposing I felt inclined to assist you — I say sup- 
posing— could you, do you think, lead an honourable life for the~ 
fdture ?" 

The protestations that followed sounded as if the boy spoke sin- 
cerely : " If he only had work," &c. Ac. 

'* If, as you say, work is so scarce, why not go to other countries 
where it is plentiful ? Would you emigrate, now, if the passage were 
paid for you P" 

The anxiety with which Mr. Crosier waited for the reply was pain- 
fully evident. He flushed when Phil vowed he was ready to start on 
the morrow. 

He gave the boy a hastily-scribbled note — on a leaf from his pocket-^ 
book — addressed to Simcox of the Temple, and — which pleased Phil 
more — a sovereign to take him up to town. Then he got into his 
gig again and drove away, but at a very gentle pace this time. 

The story was soon told to Ned. ** Shall you emigrate ?" aaked 
the cripple. 

« Not I," repUed Phil. 

They read the letter to Simcox of the Temple. Written in pencil 
were the words, " This is the boy." 

^ He knows you !" exekdmed Ned. 
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" It's rum, flin't it ?" answered PhU. 

Tbe ncjt morQing Mr. Simcox received a letter, announcitig Phil'i 

speedy yieit to the Temple, and giving full directions about abipping 

— Imn off to AuBtralia. la Mr. Simcoi'8 nest bill of costs was thie 

serious item : " Haiiug received inntructions from you relatisg to tbe 

^ boy Morton, vaiting at home tbree duya, but be never came, 91. Sa." 



I 



CHAPTEK TU. 



I 



Wdeh a man of thirty — Captaiu Crosier was thirty-one — faUg ta 
love, he IB Bs thorouglily Ixat ns if he Imd fallen over Shakspeare'« 
cliff. The heart uf a man of thirty is tough and solid. It has changed 
from clay to brick, hard-baked by experience. It chips, and the mMk» 
remnin. 

What a boy of eighteen calls a heart ia a soft jieldiue mass, to hr 
dented and impressed by tbe merest squeeze of the hnnd, or slightest 
presBuro of the foot. Touthfulneaa wraps it up, and keeps it ever 
plastic, aa the net cloths about a sculptor's model. A little tniter — « 
few tears—just to soften the clay, and the last image may be obiiti- 
rated, and the clay ready for a new face. 

A boy's love is as the Same of a spirit lamp — lighted in a moment, 
blown out in a moment ; giving little light, and burnt out quickly. 
A man's love is a house on fir^, difficult to kindle — but, when it does 
rage, uat nil the tire-engines of pliUosophy, nor all the niains sod 
plugs of resolution, can conquer the blaze. It will roar and crackle 
until the bouse gives way, and dust is returned to dust, and uhee to 

That Captain Crosier was in love, was as certain as that London is 
- in Middlesex, and that hie love was diahonourable and mean is as po- 
sitive aa that the aforesaid London was not built in a day. He was 
almost ashamed that Bertha should have obtained such power over 
him. Not an hour passed without his asking himself, some twenty 
times, whether he really loved the girl. He endeavoured to perauade 
himself that his affection was a mere caprice, a stupid whim, which, 
if be chose, he could get rid of as easily ai he jerked off a slippier. 
If he found himself growing too sentimental, be summoned to bis aid 
bia stronger end coarser nature, and, to conquer his weakness, would 
abuse the girl, calling her a housemaid and a drudge at ten pounds a 
jf ear. He found great temporary relief in assuming a disgust towards 
niraaelf for not " flying at higher game." He liked to perauade him- 
self he was making a great aacrifice in loving Bertha. He could 
mention thirty young ladies who would be only too glad to change 
places with tbis hesitating housemaid. Some of these javng Udi— 
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could Bing, play the piano, speak French, and that sort of thing. All 
Bertha could do was to look prettj, and mend linen. Besides, she 
wasn't grateful. 

How do we know that Captain Crosier was in lore ? Did he, like 
Sir Proteus, so ungartered P No ! he wore socks, and required no 
garters. Did he wreathe his arms like a malcontent ? No ! they 
usually hung down straight and limp as bellropes, for ho was an idle 
man, and of little energy. Did he relish a love song P If an organ 
played '' Still so gently" beneath his windows, he swore at it. Did 
he sigh frequently ? Only after long draughts from the tankard of 
bitter ale. He was beyond all poetic tests, for he was of a gross 
nature, and, unless moved by drink, but little addicted to sentiment. 
In describing his sufferings — for he did suffer — ^it would be absurd 
to waste any flowers of speech. Most decidedly this long-legged 
officer could not be likened to a captive bird struggling for liberty, 
and beating its pretty bosom against its cruel cage, as Bertha might 
fantastically be styled. We would not even typify the moustachoed 
swain as a wretcned dog whiniug to be free of its chain, and vainly 
trying to force its head through its relentless collar— another allusion 
to the cruel maid. We much prefer, in matter of fact parlance, to 
state that, since his mind had been spurred into briskness by Bertha's 
piercing eyes, and whipped into gentle exercise by her long lashes, ever 
since be had had something to think about besides prize fights, horse 
races, and rat-killing, his body had become more and more listless 
and torpid, as if his organisation did not contain energy enough to 
keep both muscle and brain working. He lay from morning till 
night upon the sofa, motionless as a bundle. His cigar went out 
twenty times before he had finished smoking it. He looked more as 
if he were thinking of suicide than love, as though he were reflecting 
on razors and prussic acid instead of on Bertha and a cottage near a 
wood. 

Sometimes his reflections became so painful that he was forced to 
relieve himself with a whistling accompaniment. Whenever he de- 
spaired of success, he whistled. Whenever it struck him the girl 
might in time become a nuisance, and he wish to get rid of her, 
he whistled. If he pondered over the guilt and wickedness of such 
an abandonment, and reflected on the harsh view the world would 
take of his dishonourable conduct, he whistled. The sadder the 
thought, the lower the whistle. Sometimes it was not louder than the 
wind rushing through a keyhole. 

This seductive young officer had all the inclination to become a 
villain, but he lacked the courage, and perhaps the ability. He was 
very much afraid of the world. To make a good rojjue, a man should 
be nine-tenths a genius. He must be a skilful diplomatist, know 
how to plot, and dare to execute, not caring the value of a bad egg 
what his neighboura may say. Could Crosier read thoughts in the 
glance of an eye ? He could scarcely read them when in good bold 
print. Had he strength of mind ? Weak as bonnet-wire. Could 
he adhere steadfastly to one purpose ? He was blown away as easily 
" flue from polished marble. As for the world's opmion, the criti- 
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cism of a street bof distresBed him. Ha discontinaRriraRI^^^ 
white hat in conaequeuce of a rude obBerration delivered by a vuigKr 
Jud of twelve. 

This BcductivQ young officer was & weak, timid man, who, if be did 
an evil action one moment, repented of it the neit. Although he had 
noimul courage enough to atand all tlie warlike testa of an actire mi- 
lilarr life, be woa not hold enough to resist the temptations which beset 
the idle life of a aoldier in time of peace. His great ambition wu to 
render himself worthy by different exeessea of the friendship of such 
dashing blades as Tom Oxendon or Chark; Sutton. Had lie stoot at 
honie instead of entering the army. Crosier would most probably naTo 
taken to gentler pleasures, and felt deliglit in tlie pleaaant paetimea 
of Sundsy-schooE teaching, and keeping tame rabbits. He would 
have turned religious, not from any inward conriction, but to gain the 
osloem of the old ladies in the neighbourhood. 

Ho bad a half suspicion that hia noble brother officers looked dom 
upon him for being the son of a banker. It was cicesslTely oiortH 
" lying to hia pride to hear a banker called a tradeamau. To coub- 
teract tliesc annoying prejudices, he did all he could to convince hia 
gallant friends that he was a reckless, clever dog, ever ready for any 
roguery, however desperate atid dangerous it might be. To earn 
tbeir good opinion, he drank two glosses for their one ; aad, although 
his income was infinitely less, he spent as much money as they did. 
It was to gain their esteem more than to satisfy his own desires, that 
be first laid giege to Bertha. If Lord Oakes or Viscount Ascot had, 
when he entered on this amatory campaign, spoken one disparaging 
word. Bertha would have been left in peace. To oblige a nobleman, 
Crosier would make any sacrifice. He always considered that Eo^ 
land's hope was its aristocracy 

There are some men who only admire a woman because others are 
captivated by her. On the day when Bertha was seen stitching at 
her window, the captain was rather astonished tbut his friends aiiould 
have thought her bo beautiful. He had aecn her many times before, 
and looked upon her as a pretty, badly-dressed thing; but it was 
not until bis laBhionable companions dilated upon her oeauties, that 



he felt any violent affection for her. Their praises had served 
to trim the wick and turn up the cotton of his flame. His love 
began with envy. Because she lived in a house &cine his apart- 



ments, he considered her as his property, and it deUghted nim to tnink 
. that anything be possessed should be envied by bis set. 

There was a time, as we have said, when one drop of cold water 
applied by the noble lord or viecount, would have completely extia- 

Ched the little love-spark that ran about the tinder of Crosiei^B 
im. But now that time was gone by. It was too late. Hii 
heart, like a hayrick stacked when damp, was heated and amoulderingi 
and if the entire " Blue Book" bad cast their buckets full of freesiug 
reporofa at the ardent swain, it would not have cooled his love. 

He thought of Bertha at all times and all places ; whilst shaving or 
pulling OQ nis boots ; when in cabs or taverns. Even whilst hia hair 
waa b^g cut, the sootbing sensation of having bis locks plared with, 
called up espeoally tender thoughts. He entered jewellers shopii to 
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ask the price of brooches, bracelets, and earrings, thinking only of 
Bertha. If his love was not equal to the sacrifice of the ten or 
twenty guineas asked, it was only because his success was as yet 
doubtful, and the speculation too heavy. Because he saw some re- 
semblance to Bertha's eyes in a thirty-shilling print, he bought it, and 
ordered a costly frame. It was a foreign production, with the title in 
three languages, the English one being " The Betum of the Dances." 
It represented a well-proportioned young lady, risking a severe cold 
by reposing herself, en dishabille, after the fatigues of an evening 
pirty. Do not imagine that it was on account of the value of this 
print, or because it was an elegant piece of furniture, that the captain 
had it so expensively framed, for he treated with equal honour a 
common shilling lithograph, entitled, *' A Glass of Gin, youn^ man P" 
and that solely because the mouth and chin of the barmaid repre- 
sented were of a similar shape to those in the possession of his be- 
loved Bertha. When, in answer to his question, the stationer who 
sold this shilling lithograph told him it had been much admired, 
and uncommonly successful, he felt a thrill of delight play about the 
third button of his waistcoat, that the entire British public should 
have the same taste as himself, and patronise a face bearing such a 
resemblance to his adored one. 

Occasionally of an afternoon, when he felt very lonely, and yet not 
inclined to sleep. Crosier would take up a book and stumble through 
a page or two. He would mark in pencil any sentimental passage 
that struck him as being particularly tender. Formerly, he used to 
skip what he called " twaddle.'* Now, he felt ^reat rehef in readinc^ 
the amiable sufferings so like what he ezpenenced. He entered 
with a S3rmpathising spirit into the descriptions of the lover's trials, 
and woiud even utter a pitying " poor devil !" if the agony was very 
mat. Whilst reading in this way he would long for Bertha to be 
by his side, that her sighs might minsle with 1^ own over the harrow- 
ing portions, or her prima donna laugh be joined to his basso profundo 
chuckle at the comic passages. *^ When she is melancholy," he would 
mntter, " she does look so thundering handsome, though she's just as 
rattling when she laughs." He often said she had a prettier smile 
than any woman he ever knew, and his acquaintance was very exten- 
sive. It did him good to catch sight of those faultless white teeth, 
with a little dot of light sparkling on the bright enamel. At such 
times he felt a weight in his chest from excess of admiration, similar 
to that caused by a slight indigestion, but more gratifying. 

The most peculiar effect produced upon the captain by his loving 
condition, was that it was gradually purifying his mind, and cleansing 
it from its thick outer crust of grossness. The midnight haunts began 
to disgust him, late hours made him feel sleepy, and even drink lost 
many of its charms for him — for at a second glass he would feel slightly 
intoxicated. He no longer cared to stare at women, his ogle lost all 
its winning piquancy, and he could no longer smile as he was wont to 
smile. If an elegantly-dressed lady passed, he might look at her 
dress, but he cared nothing for her &ce. Where could he see any 
one lovelier than Bertha ? After he had examined her toilet^ he in- 
variably thought what an assistances ilks and ribands were to the 



tUKtJa wnn, ao3 lioir OTerpowerin^ly resple^eal 
be if rile had Buch ftdraQtogea to assist her. Onco — it was iu Cutzod- 
tiuni 111 stood HtUl for tea minutes, gazing after a weU-uTMiged 
riMiri, and, all the time be was admiriug the ueatly adjusted folds 
m'4* sbpolder, and the admirable mauner in which the Caiihiuere 
ma jiiBlll in at the waist to make it fit smoothl; on the back, and 
' ^Vt itli^'Ml-Iihe sweep as it rose over the skirts, be was saying to 
SflBMl( "That's art, not nature ; tliat woman has been, 1 know, 
iMMin Bmmging her shawl. But with Bertha it would have been 
• work of & minute. If she were to _fiiay a, shawl on her, it would 
' "*" times better. Slio has the moat enquisitelj-proportioned 
} roundest, best modelled, prettieet formed," &c., &c, &<>., 
B to give at full length all the captain's praises, we should 
ut one entire page. 

Mve been a great relief to this loving man if he bod been 
b BD intimate friend to whom he couhl have confided the 
4 which filled his mind. No doubt tliis intimate friend would 
IsTC b*en bored to death, and have many times wished that either the 
lOTR or the loved one would depart this w«rld. You can under- 
.■I ■ml tiiat after baring publicly announced be was tired of the girt, 
tfid Bnn ofidriug to sell his share and interest in her for a pound 
ofcigns, he could not with decency pour his love-waiUngs into tbe 
<■■ of Tom Oxendoii, or any of that set. It vu a relief to him trbeu. 




9 to the litds gill fba oat timo be 
Mv W, KoA, carried t-my hj hia hauj, would tittor tbem ikod, 
giving the words' with great feeling and action, flourishing hia ruor 

about whilst his chiu was covered with a smooth coating of suda, 
most unromantic to behold. If any one, during these monologues, hap- 
pened to knock at the door, the captain's reason returned in an in- 
stant, and, balf-aahamed of such childish conduct, he would endeavour 
to turn the vehement declaration of love into a badly-hummed opera 
air, in the hopes of impressing the intruder with the belief that he 
was not half crazed with love, but only very fond of music. Then, 
a^in, how many witty things did Bertha utter during his interviewa 
with her, all of which— spoken, dear girl, as if she were quite un- 
conscious of their merit — were lost to tbe world, because he knew 
nobody to whom he dare repeat them. There was that observation 
of hers on tea, made by her the last time she presided at the tray. 
How clever it was I — how true ! What a knowledge of human 
nature it evinced ! He bad asked her, in a pleasant joking maimer, why 
ladies whilst drinking tea talked so wickedly of one another ? She 
had answered, laughing most divinely, " Because ladies seldom drank 
tea till dusk, and that was scandal (caudle) time." He swore she meant 
it. He called it true wit. He seut it to a comic paper of the day 
arranged as a conundrum. But he kuew no one to whom he coul^ 
rush off in a cab and relate tbe wonderful mot. He feU aa if he were 
being cheated out of the praises to which he was entitled for giving hia 
affection to a lady of such wit and perception. Our opinioa is that 
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Bertba did not mean to be funny, and did not even attempt it. It 
was the captain who made the pun, not she, poor innocent girl ! 

Despite an excellent education, the captain found great difficulty 
in. writing even a letter. He disguised a great quantity of bad spell- 
ing under a scrawling style of penmanship, so that a dash in the 
middle of a word would pass for one or more m's or n's, as the ne- 
cessities of the English language might require. He, however — 
00 potent is love — purchased an elegant memorandum - book, in 
which he penned down the excellent things wherewith Bertha at 
different times favoured him. His desk contained this precious 
volume. Every maxim and sentence in it he declared to be excel- 
lent, saying, " If they arn't witty — ^which I think they are — they are 
sure to be d — d sensible, and that's something." The first entry was 
to this efiect : " How wretched it must be to be without a fnend ! 
It is the heart's exile." To the end of this apothegm the adoring 
Crosier had added the words : " True, by Jove ! and i)oetical, too. — 
M. C." Another line ran as follows : " Soldiers and sailors are never 
friendly, because fire and water cannot agree." This time the 
captain's remark was more vigorous. He wrote : " Thundering hard ; 
but by blazes she's right ! — M. C." The forcible language used by 
the military annotator may be accounted for by stating that the 
gallant gentleman usually entered bis souvenirs of the evening's con- 
versation on his return home, an event for which there was no fixed 
hour. The later the return, the greater strength he threw into hia 
commentary. 



CHAPTEE Vm. 

THE captain's PLOT. 

Oi* his own love for Bertha the captain felt perfectly assured, but 
he was not quite so positive about the return she made to his tender- 
ness. He would have given a good deal — say five pounds — to have 
been acquainted with the real state of her feelings. He felt his 
affection hampered by not knowing whether it was reciprocated, for 
he did not like to pour out the entire flood of his passion until he 
was certain the wells and cisterns of her heart were prepared to 
receive the sudden flood. He felt it would be a degrading waste 
of tenderness, and too humiliating an experiment, should she, after 
the display, still hold her head up, keeping it high and dry above the 
loving deluge. Could he have been sure of swamping her, he would 
have given flow to his words. 

Many persons will say, " Why, if the captain was so desperately in 
love with Bertha, did he not propose to marry her?" We will tell 
them. This thought had once or twice entered his brain, as a last ex- 
pedient in case every other failed, but the gallant gentleman had 
rapidly chased away the idea, hunting it out with the same angry 



IrBrr^BB be mnild have pursued a strarige cat from tiiabedrocm. Yon 
aee Mrs. Ha^lenood had been a workhouse nurse, and Bertha her»ell 
only a Buperior kind of aervaot. Gentlemeo bora of re^pectablo 

^parents do not like wofkhouse people. TLcy pity them, perhaps, but 
seldom regard them in & matnmonial light. It is a prejudice, and a 
strong one. The captain eaw no objection to passing many years of 
his life in Bertha's society ; he would allow her to carry bis name, and 
have felt much offended if his friends had treated her nHtb disrespect; 
but he could not for one momest think of making her hia wife. That 

_ would disgrace him ; the other position disgraced only ber. He could 
put up with the latter indignity much more cheerfully than the 
lormer. Besides, lie was never able to overcome the obstacle he fav 
in the person of Bertha's mother. "Fancy calling her mother-in- 
law," he said, making a wry face, and then laughing at the absurdity. 
" I could sooner swallow a quart of her own confounded workhouse 
gruel." In his more pathetic moments — for instance, after be had 
■pent the evening with his beloved, and had returned home perfectly 
enchanted — Crosier would combat any idea of making Bertha his 
wife by the ordinary argument, " that he was not a marrying man." 
He did not see the stupidity of such reosouiug. He generously 
pleaded he should only make ber miserable, leaving it to be im- 
plied that the fact of not baring the service read over their nnioa 
would ensure her happiness. He was not a very bright genius, as ira 
have before hinted. Bertha had no friends beyond her mother and the 
hoy she termed her foster-brother. There was nobody to demand ei- 
planationa, and with cleuched fists and scowling brows talk of ven- 
gsance. He wu very glad tho Hadewood fiunily wu k limited. H> 
had no relish for brothers in the carpenter's onaineoa or the blwA- 
Btnith's Ime of life, who, though they speak curious English, are 
powerful of arm, and spiteful. 

Another objection to the marriage was that be was as yet not posi- 
tively sure the girl loved him, and he considered that nothing under 
an attack of madness, brought on from adoration for him, would 
justify such an absurd step. 

The great difficulty was to devise some plan by which he migbt dis- 
cover the real state of Bertha's feeling towu^s him. He was, althou^ 
a soldier, not quick at strategy, and had no idea bow to proceed in Hw 
matter. He cunningly eought the assistance of his friends. He met 
Tom Garden airing nimself in B«gcnt-street, and presently inquired 
of him the best method by which a man could discover whetner » 
woman loved a man. This Tom Garden was a coane-minded fellow, 
and the only suggestion be could make was to ask the woman to lend 
the man a eood round sum of money, " and if she lends it," he added* 
"you may DO sure she's spoony." The idea of asking Bertha to lenJ 
hmi money so tickled the captain that he laughed himself into a head' 
ache. On another occasion, he made a similar inquiry of Fred Tatten- 
ham. This time tho reply bad more wisdom in it, but not moce 'con- 
solation. " Ask her to bolt with you," answered Mr. F. T., " and, if 
she will trust herself to your honour, be certain she loves you." Hist 
was precisely what Crosier did want Bertha to do, but he scarcely 
thought she was in a proper state to accede to ouch a request. 
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After deliberating for a week^-duriDg which he did not once pay a 
visit to Camberwell — the captain hit upon the following scheme. 
The EJAzlewoods he knew had no money. The pound or two he had 
presented to them could not, if they were ever so careful, last out 
more than a fortnight. He woidd let them feel what the want of 
money was like. The most savage animals, he argued, were to be 
tamed by hunger. Perhaps Bertha was to be conquered by the same 
method. 

To a certain extent this experiment succeeded. The mother and 
daughter saw their little stock of money grow gradually less and less, 
and became more and more frightened. They prayed every night 
Providence would send them single gentlemen to take their mrst and 
second floors and pay a week's rent in advance, but still no lodgers ar- 
rived. At last it became positively necessary that the experiment 
should be made of obtaining credit of the baker and the butcher. Those 
tradesmen knew very well the house had been let furnished, and, 
not liking the personal security of the would-be customers, de- 
dined all further favours. Things were at this dreadful pass, when 
the mother determined to pay a visit to the captain. He was in 
arrear for his parlours, and it was necessary something should be 
done. She started early in the morning and returned at dusk. It 
was easy for Bertha to see that her mother had tired herself to no 
purpose. The captain had gone into the country and would not re- 
turn for a week. They dined on tea that day and the next as well. 
It is useless to add that they generally rose from table with an ex- 
oeUent appetite. 

But the captain was not in the country. He heard with sreat de- 
light of Mrs. Hazlewood's visit. He felt very much inclined to rush 
off in a cab and relieve her distress, for a fearful picture rose to his 
mind of Bertha grown very thin from starvation, and gradually turning 
to a skeleton. For two days he resisted this impulse, but on the 
third his good-nature obtained the mastery. 

Ab he stood at his vnndow he noticed, crouched up in a comer of 
the area beneath, a wretched cat, that was slowly dying of want. It 
looked dusty, solemn, and hopelessly weak. A trussed fowl did not 
show its formation more perfectly. The skin hung about the body 
in loose folds. It seemed to Crosier as if the spirit of the starving 
Bertha had come there to rebuke him. He woula fly to his beautifcu 
one, and console her with food. He pulled on his boots with de- 
spairing haste ; he rang the bell so violently that at first Mr. Cutler 
imagined some muffin-boy had dared to enter the house. Mr. 
Cutler was ordered first to fetch a cab, and then give some food to 
the cat in the area. The former of these commissions Mr. Cutler 
executed, the latter he neglected. He was not going — to use his 
own words— to turn cat*s-meat man to please anybody. 

How glad they were to see him ! How their eyes sparkled as they 
ran to greet him at the door ! They knew his knock in a moment. 
The captain was quite overcome by his reception. But a sudden 
thought crossed his brain, and soured his milky joy. Was he wel- 
come for himself alone, or only because he typified, as it were, so 
much food P Was it the quartern loaf^ was it the leg of mutton, or 
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I was it Croaier, tliat rejoiced Bertha'a eyes, and made tfeem BpsiU«? 
Did Hhe Btnilfl oa him, or was it on the visioc of hoi ment for dianer ? 

' Terrible roiagiving ! 

In the looBt delicate manner, he gaye^rs. Hazlewood tlie amount 
of rent due. In Us best style, he apologised for his reniissneaa ia 
neglecting an earlier sottlemeut. He was rather pleaaed to find that 
Bertha, tar from reeembliog the cat he discovered crouching in the 
area, was looUng remarkably pretty. The prolonged fast had madft 
het appear fasirinatingly delicate, and imparted a ijecuUar bluenesa to 
the under portions ot the eyee, whiuh was ejceedingly becoming. 

" That man is our guardian angel," cried Mrs. LlaUewood, vihea 
the captain took hia leave. 

" Who could help loving him ?" added Berthn. 
The starvation experiment was, the captain considered, 8 failure. 
Being a man much given to extremes, he now resolved to see what s 
—Sudden rush of plenty would do towards softening Bertha's faeul. 
He would send them wine, and every luxury — things they could neve? 
liofMJ to enjoy — and feast them into a voluptuous laziaesfl. Then, if 
necessary, he would starve them again. They would feel it even more 
after the exceasivo profusion. 

I The area bell never ceased to ring, and single knocks made the hall 

I resound, like a shooting -gal leir, with sudden aoiaes. So sooner wta 
Mrs. Hailcwood at the top of the house than she had to run down 
stflirs. One man, with a vellow flannel apron, left a turbot — a tliick, 
white fish, and so fresh that the cord which bshed its tail and head 
together was as tight as a fiddle-string, on wliich Paganini contd 
have played. Then came a game-pie, aa big as an oyster-tub, and 
Fortnuni'a man said there was nothing to pay. Before night a phe^ 
sant was hanging from a hook in the pantry, and a hamper of wine 
was staniiiug iu the back kitchen. 

Ferhap's it was that Croaier, who waa fond of good living, thought 
he might as well partake of the aumptnoua fare be would have to paj 
for, or perhaps hia affection for Bertna became ungoremable ; but for _ 
an entire week he dined at Gamberwell. He tried to moke himself 
very eatertaioing and amiable. Towards the mother he adopted a 
behaviour which was distantly respectful, and exceoeively flattering fa> 
that lady's self-eateem. To Bertha he endeavoured to convey tli» 
idea that he was her slave, her victim. He wbhed to impreu bar 
with the belief that his constitution was being slowly deslmyed by 
love. His sighs were powerful enough to blow out a gas lamp. 

One evening, he brought with him a paper parcel of conaiderabl* 
dimensions, ft seemed, mim th^ careful manner in which he bandied, 
it, to contain something of great value. This parcel he would alloir 
no one to touch, but with his own hands carried it into the parloni* 
— his own rooms — where they usually dined. Daring the repast bv 
was excessively attentive to the mother, and mode her take wine sv 
often that she was at last obliged to remark that her poor head m 
becoming aflected. She laughed immoderately, and upeet a i ' 
bottle. 

Both the ladies were very onxiouB to know what the paper parcel 
contained. Their curiosity did not eacape hia notice. WhraBVtf 
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there was a pause in the conversation their eves turned to the myste- 
rious bundle. They had to wait till the cloth was cleared. Then" 
up rose the captain, and, with a trembling voice, stammered out a 
statement to the effect that as he was passing down Kegent-street 
he bad noticed a remarkably elegant dress. As if afraid his next 
sentence would give offence, he, with great agitation of manner, 
requested the mother's permission to present this robe to the daughter. 
Blushes rose to Bertha's temples, and her eyelids closed in modesty 
over her eyes. Of course, Mrs. Hazlewood could not object. She 
was even foolish enough to hint that the gift was excessively accept- 
able. The blushing girl only raised her head to thank the generous 
captain, and then resigned herself to her crimson confusion. 

A most magnificent dress. A skirt with three flounces that pouted 
out like enormous pen-wipers. Silk as thick as leather — that whistled 
like wind through rigging when the hand swept down it. It was a robe 
to make the eyes start from the head with surprise. For five minutes 
the only words Mrs. Hazlewood could make use of were, " How beau- 
tiful!" and she touched it nervously, as if she expected it to move. 
The poor Bertha was bewitched, and ready either to cry or laugh. In 
a glance the captain saw the sensation he had created, and proceeded 
to take advantage of the situation. 

He took Bertha's hand, and, looking at the mother, said, with a 
sweet smile, he should insist upon being paid for the dress — that 
he was a very stingy man, and never gave anything for nothing. 
Whilst the mother was tittering at this foolish speech, he took 
Bertha's head between his hands and kissed her on the forehead. It 
was done in so brotherly a manner that it would have been absurd to 
make any objection. It was a poetic salutation. He appeared so 
much affected that instead of blame he seemed more to deserve con- 
solation. 

When he left — he always asked for his hat at ten — the mother and 
daughter began to chat. They had another look at the dress, and a 
conversation ensued as to how the body was to be fashioned. The 
length of the skirt was also tested to see if it suited Bertha's height. 
With a mean knowingness the captain had left in the parcel the 
mercer's bill, and with unpardonable baseness altered the amount 
from 4/. 5s. to 4/. 15s. He argued that persons in the Hazlewood 
walk of life only judged of a present by the amount paid for it. 

Mrs. Hazlewood began to have ambitious visions. *' I never saw a 
man so completely in love as that dear captain," she said to Bertha. 
''Something — I can't tell what it is — but something always con- 
Tinced me you were destined to be lucky. You have a mole on 
your left cheek, my dear, and that's considered a sign of luck. Your 

rK)r father used to say you were bom to be a lady, and, upon my word, 
think his words will come true." 

She was inconsiderate in saying this, for Bertha's ideas were gallop- 
ing along quite rapidly enough without additional spurring. She was 
beginning to worsnip the dear captain. 

" Poor fellow !" continued the mother, " I wish you could have 
seen his beautiful look when he kissed you. On the forehead, too. 



Well, if my time vas to come over again, tie is just tbe kindoinuml 
sliould dream about." 

The captain's reflectioHB were more manly and less virtuous. He 
wan muttering to timsetf, "Thank Heaven, I're introduced kiss- 
ing ! It was expensive, but by and by I sLslI get aa many sb I want — 
ah! more than I want — for nothing. 1 dare say a thirty-ahiiling 
afTair would have answered just as well ; but I always overdo a ttiiag, 
like a Tool." 

The next time the captain visited Camberwell he took with him a 
bonnet, freah from the Burlington Arcade. A simple straw, bound 
with velvet, and adorned with violets. Tlie strings were broad and 
long. It was a kind of bonnet a princeas might have worn, it was bo 
quiet and good. When thia new bonnet was tried on. after dinner, 
Merton became once more to feel like a brother, and demanded paj'- 
*" ment iu kiaaee. Ke choiie on this occasion to salute the cheek. 

'* Get gradually down to the lips," was his thought. 

He detcrminea that, the next time he offered up sacrifices of dotS- 
ing to his idol, ho would make the grand experiment. He objected 
to foreheads and cheeks. " What the deuce were the lips made for?" 
he aaked himself. " Come what vril!, I'll risk the trial. If she takes 
it quietly, well and good ; if she makes a row, I'll cut the businesn," 

What should he take her P Gloves? That didn't seem enough. 
A shawl? That waa too much, The fooliah man had an idea that 
Bertha's embrace was to be bought, and he was prodent enough to 
wiah to get them at the elieapeat price. He cied ujkid a velvet 
mantle with a quilted satin liuing and a silk fringe as deep at a 
horse's mano, it looked fearfoUy espensive, and, as he paid for it, he 
thought it was so, too. 

He did kisa her. The girl with tbe mantle on her shouMen 
allowed him to touch her lips. He felt, or fancied he felt, her trem- 
ble. He would have promised her twenty mantles for another em- 
brace, but the mother^-dence take her — wsa standing by, and ha 
dared not. 
>r- This old Nurse Hazlewood was a Bimple-faearted creature who hid 
been so little in the world that she had ^i^otten all about ita deoatt 
She only remembered that, when her husband courted ber, he used to 
kiaa her whenever he brought her an^ simple present. Bfae lo{Aed 
upon Crosier aa the noblest and best man living, and r^arded liit 
fact of his embracing Bertha — in her presence, too — as a [ffW 
he wished to make her his wife. The old nurse had grown ■ 
childish as the infants she looked to in the workhouse nurserj. ESw 
was without suspicion. The only marvel to her was that ao great ■ 
gentleman should condescend to notice so humble a girl as her 
Bertha. 

The Bofa in H&rley-street was once more covered daring the dsf 
by the bulky form of the long-legged officer. He had again fidlaa 
into his habit of letting his cigar go out, whilst he dreameo, with hii 
eyea open, of Bertha, and' the next steps to be taken. "Sarii wj 
wigs," he thought, " I can't afford any more kisses. I felt the littb 
witch tremble. 8fae must love me, and she ou^t, too, sflar t ~ 
pounda' worth of presents. How the deuce can I msike her ii 
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tne. I want her to leave off eating and go nearly mad for ray sake. 
It's so cursed difficult, and takes such a time. It's no use asking her 
to bolt yet, confound it ! I wish she*d grow romantic and follow me 
all over the world as some of them do.'* 

It had long been a matter of deliberation with this gentleman 
whether he should pack up his trunk and occupy, for a week or so, 
his parlours at CamberweU. It was the idea of being " bored by the 
old mother" that restrained him. There were many advantages, 
inch as being constantly near the daughtei^ and having her to watt 
upon him. jBut the family dinner frightened him. ]V£s. Ilazlewood 
would insist on changing the plates, and he couldn't bear the muddle 
and mess ; it gave him the idea he was dining in the kitchen. She 
was so confoundedly civil, too, and talked such twaddle. These things 
were what he called the drawbacks to his happiness. He often 
wished the old nurse would be obliging enough to die and leave 
Bertha, alone and friendless, to be cared for and tended by him. 

Now the unhappy youth was a victim of ungovernable passion. 
His love had, like a cucumber in a bottle, swollen to such a size that 
he often wondered how it could have entered his bosom. He was 
drank with parfait amour. His thoughts ran zigzag, and tumbled 
about in tipsy helplessness. What could he do ? 

For four years the captain had never passed more than an hour at 
once over a book. That was, perhaps, twice a week. He looked upon 
leading as a pleasant manner of taking opium. Following the lines 
made -him feel sleepy. Now he was seized with a sudden desire for 
literature. He sent Mr. Cutler to the nearest circulating library, and, 
the subscription paid, an astoimding number of three-volume novels 
were carried backwards and forwards. He could finish off an entire 
romance in a morning, reading perhaps a line here and there, but 
always following the story. He skated through the books. 

Being entirely devoid of imagination, he was taking advantage of 
the brams of others. He was anxious for a lesson or two in love- 
making ; and, above all, he was desirous of learning how those heroes, 
whose trials were invariablv bo severe, whose affections were so con^ 
atantlj blighted in the bud, always managed to win their flEiir ones, 
and end the story happily. " These novels," thought the captain, 
^ are supposed to be based upon incidents in real life ; perhaps they 
may put me up to a wrinkle or two about Bertha." 

In the greater number of the romances Crosier found the fair 
lady was never moved to forget her maidenly reserve and confess her 
love until some serious danger threatened her admirer. For instance^ 
in '' LuoY D'EesEBT, ob a Lifb," she (Lucy^ treats Henry Sinclair 
with positive disdain up to the time that he is wounded in the duel 
with Alfred Holbrook. "When on the third day consciousness 
returned" — we are quoting from the novel — " a cloud seemed to ob- 
scure his brain and veil his vision. In the midst of this confused 
shadow, be beheld a gentle face and two pitying eves, moist with 
sympathy, like two stars half hidden bv a moonlit cloud, which ap- 
pearal to beckon him back to life. Di<{ he dream, or was it reality P 
liittle by little, the feverish mist cleared away, the features became 
more distinct, and he recognised the angelic oountenance of the once 

x2 
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proud, but now humbled Lucy D'ljgbert. With all the strength ht 
was master of he called aloud, ' Lucy, mj beloved t can this be true f 
* It is time to take your cooling powders,' she answered, in a voioe of 
superlative tenderness. She loved him." 

After reading such a passage, the captain would give himself to 
thought. *< That's all very fine," he would ar^, « but 111 see Bertha 
further, before I get mvself shot in a duel merely to find oat if she 
loves me. That's a little too strong, hane it !" 

That book would be laid aside and another taken up. He was pai^ 
ticularly struck with an incident in " Jor Aim Sobbow, or Shuh 
AND Shade.*' In that popular romance, Sir Herbert Brompton is 
thrown from his horse, and is found by IHlen Trevor perfectly sense- 
less, with one leg dangling over « precipice. She has him conveyed 
to Trevor Castle, where his fractured arm is set, and she nurses him 
all through his dangerous illness. It is whilst she is shifting the 
bandages from his arm that he proposes and is accepted. ^Despite 
the agony he suffered," writes the author, ** despite the torture that 
racked his frame, despite the worse than torment of his mind. Sir 
Herbert could not regard without feelings of the liveliest pleasure the 
lovely countenance of his tender nurse. How carefully did she handle 
the fractured limb. He scarcely felt the taper fingers that played 
about the now useless member." Then he feels a tear drop on his 
wrist, and that convinces him he is beloved. 

iN'either did Crosier care much to undergo such a trial as Sir Her- 
bert. He didn't like the idea of being thrown from a horse and 
breaking an arm. ** Begad," he thought, *' it might break my head, 
and then where should I bo ? No, no, I'm very fond of Bertha, but I 
don't think my love goes to the length of a broken arm. Besidei", a 
fellow looks .such a fool rolling about in a dusty road with perhaps 
hia trousers split." 

He read and he read, and he liked none of the incidents. Those 
which pleased him most were when the heroine was in great danger 
and the lover rescued her from peril. But even then, there was either 
a burning house, or a boat upset, or an enraged bull to be risked, and 
he had no fancy either for being singed, ducked, or gored. So, when 
he had waded through some dozen of these novels, he vowed they were 
all romance, and not worth the trouble of opening, He found he 
must trust to his own wits after ail, and felt the true awkwardness 
of the position. 

He was determined to be ill somehow or other, and then to hurrv 
over to Camberwell and ask Bertha to nurse him. He would take 
something to make himself look pale and interesting, and sham the 
remainder of the sickness. 

He remembered once buying some ipecacuanha lozenges to ease a 
troublesome cough, and the young man at the chemist's had strongly 
cautioned him not to take more than one at a time as they produced 
a sensation of sickness. To this vendor of medicines did the gallant 
captain despatch his man, who presently returned with two shilling 
boxes. The next day the captain packed up his portmanteau, and 
then, everything being reaay for his departure, drew forth hia 
lozenges and commenced to eat. They tasted very pleasantly, and 
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riz were rapidly diflposed of. He began to consider the chemist a 
swindler. He vowed he would send a letter to the Lancet exposing 
the infamous imposition. Before he was half-way through his seventh 
losenge he had excellent proof that no more veracious man existed in 
thii world than the druggist who had warned him not to take more 
than one. 

The emetic asserted itself. With his* forehead bathed in cold per- 
spiration, and with a face as white as a clown's, the captain threw him- 
self on the sofa and began to pant. A dreadful idea seized him, that 
he might have poisoned himself. He almost wished he had never seen 
Bertha. Oh ! how ill he felt. He ran to look at himself in the glass, 
and the vision shocked him. One or two pimples glowed on his 
pallid countenance as the strawberries do on the top of a blanc- 
mange. He could never dare to show himself to Bertha with such 
a face— she would be disgusted. 

About three o'clock he had a little recovered, but he had undergone 
a severe time of it, and was positively unwell. He had only ^^fficient 
energy to arrange his curls in the looking-glass, and then get into 
a cab. 



^1 



JHAPTEB IX. 

now THE BEST TEARS OF PIUL'S LIFE WERE WASTED. 

SoMB few years ago, the masters of the Unions throughout Eng- 
land became aware that a gang of vagrants was travelling through 
the land — an organised band under the command of a captain, who 
directed their actions and ruled supreme, appointing the workhouses 
where they were to meet, and the towns they were to work. The 
police were on the alert to lay hold of this band, but, though some 
few of them were seized, the majority escaped. These captures did 
not decrease the numbers, for recruits were more numerous than 
the captain chose to accept. 

The name of this captain was Philip Merton. This is how he 
attained to the honour. He was nearly eighteen years of age when 
he. Fortune, and Purchase were on the tramp. Passing through the 
different towns they found acquaintances. Four other wanderers 
joined the schoolfellows. Being a silent, thoughtful youth, Phil was 
slightly feared and greatly disliked by his companions. They often 
reproached him that he never stole or worked as they did. If, when 
they begged at a cottage door, they saw even a scrubbing brush or a 
morsel of soap, it was pocketed. But Merton never " boned," and 
was half suspected of being a sneak. In vain Phil pleaded that this 
morality was owing to no virtuous scruples, but he thought it mean 
to carry off such useless " penny lots." They considered — and right 
they were — that the youth, though he dare not confess it to them, 
objected to theft on principle, and he was nicknamed the ** Amen 
iMwler" (parson), and recommended to take to the ''hum box" 
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(pulpit) aa better suited to him thim cadging. Stung to the quic^^^^ 
tuo^u taunts, Pbil — poor weak fellow — at length ga?e way. They 
Here working Preston at the time, " I'll show you wb^her I'm 
ufrttiil," be cned, leaving tbem. PreBently be returned with k hoge 
basket of clean linen. He had Been a man leave it at a bouse cloee by, 
and knocking at the door had stated that bv mietake the vrroog basket 
bod been given. The foolieb Bervant bad handed back tbo clotbea. 
"Now," cried Phil, " do you believe I'm a croaker P" They uiBwered 
with cheera, for the linen was worth at least five pounds. " And 
now," added Phil, " I will do another thing which none of you would 
have courage even to think of." He walked off again, carrying the 
basket, and bia pals saw him return it to the rightful owners. Tbi> 
action, and s severe drubbing odminiBtered to Billy Fortune, caused 
Phil to he regarded as an aatouuding mort^. His coropanioDB grew 
afraid of him. Ke could read, write, rob, and be honest. He could 
sing, recit«, tell wonderful stories, and bamboozle old women with his 
glib tougue and handsome face, better than any of tbe ragged crew. 
.- They elected bim captain. 

He proved bimaalf a wonderful commander. He learned by heart 
the long list of Unions from Land's End to tbe Scottish bordere, and 
could tell what rations of food were served at each — where cbeeie 
was allowed, or the bread either sour or short weight. He conld in- 
form you which vagrant wards contained beds, where the rugs wer&- 
warm, or where only straw was served out. To prevent coufmiioB. 
wheu working a town, he caused certain signs to be used by bi^ 
gang. A chalk murk on a doorpost waa sufGcient to indicate whetbep- 
it was worth the next comer's while to beg at that house, or to wott^ 
himif it was dangerous to niake the eiperiment. Even for tbe comers 
of roada, or inilestones, or guide-posts, he had different niarks. 8C»- 
tliat if tlio band was by any misfortune broken up, the members wer^ 
eoon enabled to meet together again. 

Very strange were the nights passed in tbe casual-vardB. Outside 
tbe town the gang would separate. One by one they asked for ad- 
mission at the workhouse-gate. To avoid being traced in their 
wanderings, they seldom gave their correct names on entering "tbff 
bouse." On different occasiona Phil had christened himself Josepb 
Hums, Arthur Wellington, and Bicba«d Turpin, If an;^ workhouse 
master offended this gang, they would, after s time, revisit the union, 
" and in revenge break tbe windows, bum the rugs, and destroy what- 
ever was destructible. They carried lucifer-matchea with them, cos- 
oealed in their clothes, and, not anfrequently, short, stout sticks. 

Against the Irish tramps this band waged continual warfare. A 
law was passed that no lad from tbe sister isle should, be admitted 
into their troop. They even went out of their road sometimes to viiit 
a workhouse vvhere they knew they should find Irish tramps, merely 
to fight snd drive them out of the union. Then tbe most dreadful 
battles would ensue. In the depth of the night Phil and bis creir 
would rise silently from their beds. Armed with Sticks, they woold 
set upon the unoffending Irish, belabouring them cruelly. It wu 
useless to shout for help ; no master would have dared to interfere 
during such engagements. The only hope was to strike in retam. 
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Occasionally the band got the worst of the encounter — and serve them 
right. Another infamous practice of these young ruffians was to 
seize upon a sleeping man, and, whilst some held him, others rifled 
him of any monev he might, before entering, have secreted about 
his clothing. There was no redress for the sufierer, for at the 
union-gate he had confessed himself a pauper without a penny in 
the world. Sometimes these banditti would prowl about in the 
neighbourhood of a workhouse, waiting for the Irish tramps to 
come up. The unsuspecting wanderer, if he had any money in his 
possession, would usually seek for some hidden comer in which 
to stow away for the night what he had earned during the day. 
Under waterspouts, in the hedge-bank, or in the hollows between 
bricks, the few shillings would be carefully deposited, to be soon taken 
out again by the rogues who were upon the watch. 

If these young vagabonds could secure a ward to themselves, the 
night passed merrily, and very little sleep did the crew indulge in. 
Sometimes stories would be told of the doings of famous robbers, or 
the contents of a novel would be condensed into a twenty minutes' 
tale. If any one was called upon for a yarn, he was forced by the 
laws of the band to invent one, if he could not remember any he 
had read. The set style of beginning these narratives was in these 
words : '' Once upon a time, mates, but not in your time or in my 
time, but in the time gone by, when it was a good time," Ac. &c. 
If they grew tired of stories, they would sing or give recitations. 
" The Drunkard's Soliloquy" was an especial favourite. There was 
a great deal of what actors call ** business" in it. It began in this 
way : " Well, here I am, just come out of the public — public (hiccup) 
house ; I've only drunk fourteen glasses of brandy-and-water 
(staggers about), and I'm as drunk as a p-p-parson! (hiccup). 
Talking of the parson, reminds me of the devil, and talkin? of the devil, 
remincb me of my wife (hiccup)," &c. &c. The soifgs Phil was espe- 
cially celebrated for were " The Slave's Dream," " O what a sight for 
a mother," and " Dearest, touch the Castanet." The only subject 
Billy Fortune could talk about was penny theatres. He was a constant 
frequenter of gaffs, and b^d a peculiar knowledge of the performers 
at them, being able to tell when those gentlemen made their first 
appearance, and in what " line" they were famous. " Any of you 
chaps seen Madame Mossi in her tablow vyevant ? Ain't she first- 
rato as Wenus attended by the syrins — stunning !" Or he would 
inform the company that Jimmy Byson, ''the original monkey," 
was to be at Oxibra in three weeks' time, and proposed directing 
their steps in that direction to have the pleasure of witnessing his 
curious antics. '' To see him go up a polo is a regular knock-me- 
down !" he would add. 

In this manner did Phil allow his youth to pass away. He grew 
to be a man, and the only advantages age brought him were greater . 
strength of body, and greater cunning of brain. He could imagine 
bolder schemes tban in his boyhood, and his limbs were strong enough 
to face any danger his reckless life mighi entail. Some ^tty tramps 
were ready to sing his praises and call him Captain, but to the re- 
mainder of the world he was a rogue and a vagabond. 
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KnfB-UEAiiTBD Sire. Hazlewood nearly fainted on tbe cocon-nut 
^ fibro doormat when tlie ghost of Captain Crosier firat met her gaze. 
She Bcrearoed out for Bertha, and then eiclHimed, " Qood Hea?ens! 
what has happened ?" The captain, who had arranged in his own mind 
the Btorj ho was to teil, and the way iu which he was to act, clutched 
for support at the old lady'a shoulder, and in a weak voice murmured 
" hot me sit down .... parlours .... sofa." 

Both the women stood over him in the greatest anxiety, as with 
closed eyea he lay upon the couch and panted. He heard Berths 
Bob, and, as if with an effort that coat him much agony, turned hia bead 
towards ber, took her hand, and murmured, ■' Do not weep . . . 
I flhal! . . . soon , . , bo , . . well," Presently he appeared to 
recover bis strength, for ho was — though with difficulty — able to 
eiprese a wish to retire to bed. Away new Mrs. IlaKlewood to p»- 
pare her dear, good friend's four-poster. Alooe with Bertha, he again 
began to pant, and had tbe satisfaction of once more hearing her sob. 

- It was very pathetic to see this poor invalid, now gasping like a trout 
on the grass, now moving hia lips about feverishly, aud begging for 
water. He was put to bed, and the belt- pull fastened to a chair bj 
his side, that he might ring the moment he required anything. 

He recovered mightily when left alone ; indeed, be began, for tbe 
hunilreclth time, to curse the chemist who sold him tbe lozenges. 
He remained in bed for about an hour, staring at every piece of fur- 
niture in the room, wondering where tbe deuce tbe wash-hand atud 
was picked up, or whoseportmit it was hanging over the drswen. 
About ten o'clock, the Bailewoods heard the bdl tinkle, and up 
stairs they raced to wait on the patient. He bad risen — vwy im- 
prudently they said — aud, wrapped in an elegant dreasing-gowa, 
with his shirt-collar k la Bvron, was eeat«d in a roomy arm-chair 
before the fire. " He was Setter, yea . . . mui^ . . ■ better," h» 
said, in a voice that sounded aa if be was worse, much worse. Hs 
was implored to relate tbe cause of his indispoaition, that was, if be 
had strength enough to do so. In a few woros he told hia Htory; 

" fieturning home from a friend's honse," so be spoke, " he had the 
miafortune to hire a dninken cabman. The fellow drove, he thooght, 
very recklessly. Juat as the vehicle was turning the comer of Oxford' 
street, it came in contact with a heavy market-cart, and be was pitched 
out of the Hanaom on to the horse's back." Now hia voice became 
''- fainter, as be added, "Tbe animal kicked me in the side," he panted 
for a moment and looked wildly, but presently added, when the women 
had Gniabed hiding their faces in their aprons, and drawing in their 
breath with horror, " thank Qod, no .. . . bones . . . woe brokni 

- . . . but . . . the internal injories . . . they tell iae . . . an . , . 
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ee . . . vere." Then he fell bock in the chair exhausted. He was 
hypocrite enough to ask Bertha to feel the place on his ribs where the 
cruel steed had struck him with its iron hoof, and, with fear and 
trembling, she allowed her hand to be guided to the wound. She de- 
clared it was dreadfully swollen, and felt as if there was a deep hole. 

*' I thought I would come here,** said the captain, with a languid 
air, as he by-and-by drank some tea, and tried to eat some dry toast. 
'* I have no right to inflict you with my sufieriugs and make nurses 
of you, but I am a poor lonely bachelor, Mrs. Hazlewood, and I thought 
you would in mercy not refuse to assist my recovery." 

The mother replied, " Oh ! sir, we are grateful you should think 
lis worthy of such a task ;** and the daughter, though she did not 
speak, looked as if she would willingly have taken all his sufferings 
nom him, and endured them herself, if it had been possible. 

The next day, and the next, the captain grew better. The pretty 
Bertha waited on him, bringiug him his breakfast, his luncn, his 
dinner, or anything he required. He was ringing the bell for her 
every ten minutes. The mother was very much pleased to remark 
the great modesty of his behaviour. He locked nis bedroom door 
as regularly as if he had been afraid of thieves. If, before he 
rose, ne required anything, he had it set down outside the door, 
and presently a white hand, with a gold signet-ring on the third 
finger, would issue from the slight opening of the door, and take 
in the thing asked for. It he had been a young girl of sixteen he 
could not have been more modest and decorous. 

When he had been in the house a couple of days, he got to learn 
the hours at which Mrs.- Hazlewood usually went out on her house- 
hold errands. If she had no occasion to leave the house, he was 
clever enough to find one. Either he required jellies, which he in- 
sisted should be fetched from Gunter's, or he would touch no fish 
but that vended by Groves, of Bond-street. A cab was ordered to 
carry the mother on her errand, and Bertha was asked to keep the 
flick man company until she returned. 

He saw plainly enough the little girl was in love with him. He 
caught her looking at him with the tenderest expression in her 
large eyes. She answered his bell when he rang as rapidly as if 
she slept on the mat outside. The first time he slept in his rooms 
she had, in the middle of the night, fancied she heard him moan- 
ing, and, slipping on her dress, had descended to assure herself whe- 
ther the sound was fancied or real. He never knew that — but 
we do. 

Ask yourselves whether it was not natural she should adore this 
man. You have been shown all the falsity and trickery of this 
captain's character and behaviour. She believed that everything he 
said or did was true and honest. He, a gentleman in the army, 
with noble friends, rich and generous as the prince of a fairy tale, 
she, a poor sewing-girl, with a pauper mother ! Bemember, too, • 
that this Crosier, in all he did, never transgressed any one of the rules 
laid down by society, but made love to her as respectfully as if she 
had been a Httle Bussell-square miss. The companions pointed out 
to her as fitting her station in life were the servants of^ the house, 
yet she had received education, and was by nature gifted enough to 
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fotl she T)M tbeir superior. She prererrcd the well-expmaied con* 
Tersation uf one nho was tailed a gentleraau to the tittle-tattle of a 
ktteiicn, and felt grateful he ebould coneidcr iicr worthy of hit notice. 

Thpy ha<i eome curious conversatiou together, wheneier the mother 
wM despatched on theso jeliy and fish errands. Tlie captain was Tery 
dcetrauB of forcing from Bertha a coufesBioa that she loved him. 

" You hare a dear, good heart. Bertha," he aoid, on one occasion, 
in a voice still weak Irom the effects of his aerere kicking. " I shall 
never forget your aweet look of pity on the day when I come here to 
ill. Tou have cured me now, pretty Bertha. I aUatl aoon be able to 
leave you, and cease to trouble you." 

" You should not call it trouble, captain," was the ineritable aanwer. 

"Dear, good girl I Bless you for those sweet words !" he con- 
tinued. " I might have died without your care. Bertha. I ahall 
always think of you, Bertha. Do you know that, when I lay under 
that plunging horse, and saw his iron hoofs gieara in the moonlight, I 
thought of you. Why did I not think of my father or my tatlai 
I ou^ht to have done so. Why did I think of you, sweet Bertha?" 

Of course she could not in decency infono him. 

lie took her hand, and she did not resist. 

" Bertha, tell me !" be said, speaking exeitedlv, " ia it becauM 1 
lo»e you ? Tou know how I have always admirea you — how foryouj 
dear sake I have braved insults and denials, les, I do lovo yon 
dearly— more dearly thau I dare to tell you, for it passes belief, tai 
you might refuBC me yours." 

At this moment the mother returned, and the captain, curving his 
luck that he hud not begun the couverBation sooner, was obliged to 
relenso his trembling angel. 

Oiica, to euHuri) a lengthy absence. Crosier deapattihed the mother 
to his apartments in Hariey-street to fetch something he didn't mat, 
and Defected to give the old lady the money for a cab. He koev 
■be would never ask for it. 

As soon as he was alone, he requested the pleaaui« of Miaa Bwtha'i 
Bocietr to cheer hia solitude, and, before a qoartec of an hour had 
passed, was making love more desperately tnmn ever. He was i^ 
termined that this time she abould make a oonfeaaion one way or the 
other. 

Ever since the woiid was an educated world, the aame method, 
maimer, and almost phrases of love have been employed. They seea 
to succeed ao well, that swains do not think it worfh while inventing 
fresh ones. The captain once more told Bertha he wonhippeo 
her, and, by repeating the same sentiment in fifty difierent ways, un- 
pressed her with a belief that each declaration was a new one. She 
sat still and listened, staring at the fire. He saw the reflertion of th» 
flickering flame in her eyes. Her hand was raised to her lips as if 
she was in deep thought. Never had she looked prettier. The beat 
of the coals had fiuahed her cheeks, and the captain's dedaratioo had 
turned eve^ other portion of her countenance to an ashy whiteasss 

Ai she did not willingly answer him, he determined to wrencfa a 
reply &om faer somehow or other. He became silent for a Esv 
seconds, and then letting go her hand, placed his own against hia 
bosom as if in piun. For a few minutea oe was plunged in thoa^^ 
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firownmg and breathing loudly down his nose. When at last he did 
speak, it was iu a timid, hesitating yoice, as if his life depended on 
the reply. " Bertha ! tell me truljr, do not deceive me — that would 
be too cruel ! — Do jou love another P'* She turned round and stared " 
at him with her big eyes, but said nothing. '^ You do," he cried, 
starting forward. *^ Now I can understand why you reject me. Whj 
have you trifled with me." As if exhausted, he fell back in his chair 
and panted. He was perfectly well aware the poor girl knew no one, 
and cared for no one, but himself. Excepting the portrait of George 
III. in the drawing-room, she never saw anything resembling a man 
from one week's end to another. 

She had taken her eyes from the fire and was looking at him. He 
didn't move. Eor nearly a quarter of an hour he never stirred a 
muscle, and he felt a cramp was coming on. A hand was placed on 
his shoulder. It was a mute confession, the only one she dared to 
make. He started round, and, with a smile of consummate beatitude, 
cried, as he seized her head between his palms, " Then you do love 
me ! Oh ! let me hear those words. Whisper them to me, dearest.*' 
Instead of speaking, the tears came welling up to her eyes. *' Now,*' 
he cried, '' I am ready to die for you ! Now, I am certain of happi- 
ness. Tell me, dear one, have you loved me long, and how have I 
gained your affection ?" He wanted to learn all the particulars of 
the case as minutely as a physician. 

It was evening, and the room was in half obscuriir, the flickering 
of the coal fire only lighting up, every now and then, the objects 
around. Mothers of mmilies take this advice, never leave your , 
daughters alone with captains in the dusk of evening. The myste- 
rious dimness gives an air of privacy, and many a confession of love 
has been made under its dreamy influence which the lips would have 
been ashamed to utter if a couple of candles had been burning on 
the table. A lamp in a bedroom will frighten away a thief. A gas- 
light is said to be worth three policemen. There are other thieves 
. besides those who break into houses, and they are equally afraid of 
being viewed distinctly. The flame of the smallest taper would 
have been suiEcient to prevent Bertha from answering as she did, with 
downcast eyes and a trembling of the lips, " Yes, I do love you, I 
have for a long time. I was afraid you knew it, and that made me 
very unhappy. I don't know why, but I was ashamed of — liking 
JOU." She spoke so much because she was crying. A very little 
would have brought on a fit of hysterics. 

Instead of falling into an ecstasy of rapture, the captain befi;an 
calmly to contemplate his happiness. The confession that she had 
for a long time loved him, annoyed him considerably. He considered 
he had been wasting; a vast deal of money and many valuable weeks. 
" What a timid fool I am," he thought. " I am so disgustingly deli- 
cate. If I had only had sense enough to make these inquiries before, 
what trouble and expense I might have saved myself." 

After Bertha had confessed her love for him, he saw no harm in" 
indulging in lovers* ways. He placed his arm round her waist and 
oAion kissed her temples or smoothed her hair. They did not talk 
niuch. A half grunt of delight frequently came from the captain, 
but the girl remained motionless and thoughtful. Perhaps she already 
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T«gr«tted tthe had Bpokea so much. She had parted with het ISbeitf, 
aiid placed a miwter over lierself; even dow the nrw master was 
taking advantitge of hia aathority, indulging himself in aflbctioDSt*' 
cnreaseB. Two hours previoualy he was as reapectful aa a linca- 
draper ; now be was as uucy as a Jack iu oiU^'e, 

At the end of the first week the captain, instead of leaving Cuober- 
woli, inquired— with a plcaning humility— of Mrs. ILixtewo<>d whether 
li« might be permitted to lengthen bis stay to a fortnight. His atdl^ 
b« complained, was still painful, especiall; when he coughed. " fie 
felt," he said, " bb if living at hia own home, and the tranquil hap- 
piness did him more good than all the medicine in the world." B^ow 
different waa hiii behaviour to Bertha to what it hsd bceu on hi* 
first coming, lie became epithetic and called her " his life," his 
'' henuty," and many other sweet endearing terms. Frequently b6 

Ereesed her against his bosom, more particularly when she held the 
reakfast^tray iu her hands and could not resist. 

Towards the mother he adopted a severely moral deportment. 
"She is always bothering me with her company, poor soul!" he 
silently complwned, and, to drire her oS, he sermonised to hia 
utmost during her visits. Ho usually chose the horrors of intem- 
perance on his theme, that being the subject he was best acquainted 
with. Sometimes he would say to her, " When will the English he a 
sober nation, Mrs. Hazlewood ? I have ofYen been struck by a pecu* 
liar expression used by the vulgar ; they call it — I think — ' treating 
one another to drink.' ^"ow, how much more appropriate would it 
be if they said t7J-treating one another to drink, since the morrow'* 
headache, the burning brow, the hard, dry tongue, the deranged 
stomach deserve this eipreseion." The old lady — who was aerieudy 
indmed— felt aa if sbo could Hsten to bim by the hour. Ho shared 
with the workhouse chaplain her humble ad mi ration. At another 
time he would aay, " Drink, Mrs. Hailewood, is a cmeltj imposed 
OS us by custom. If I were to raise a pistol to my friend'a head and 
blow away bis brains, society would call me a heartless murderer, 
but if I raise a brimming glass to bis lips and blow away hia brains 
with the fumes of alcohoT, society smiles and terms me aloiing com* 
panion. Yet the insensibility of drunkennesa is to me as terrible i> 
the stillness of death." Little did the admiring old lady imagine thid 
this preacher had brought to her house, concealed in his portmanteas, 
fourbottlesofoverproof brandy which were rapidly being emptied of 
their contents. 

In his love-makings with Bertha he waa extremely cautious in 
avoiding all reference to marriage. He fancied that if he did not 
mentton the fact of making her his wife he should not be bound in 
honour to wed her. The only time he ventured on this subject was 
done solely to sound her notions on the subject, and, if possible, to 
convince her that the ceremony at the altar was an unphilotophical 
and useless rite. Like other innocent girls, Bertha believed that 
"^ love and the church were synonvmous. 

For fear she mieht relate to her mother the incidents of their tore 
scenea, he bound ner over to ailence by solemn promieei and lliiiati 
of the serious injury that would befal him if his family should hair of 
his affection for one bo lowly Gonditiraed m heiselfl 
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" This absurd — this foolish world !" be cried, in disgust, " it in- 
sists that we should do not as vje like, but as it chooses. Now what 
can be more absurd than marriage ? A man loves a woman so fondly 
that he finds he cannot even exist out of her presence. To have 
her near him is his dearest wish. She must be by his side within 
reach of his hand, as it were. Is it natural that a man in such a 
state of feeling would ever dream of quitting this woman ? No ; it 
would be death. I should die if you, dear Bertha, were taken from 
me. But what says the stupid world ? You must go to church, a 
priest must read from a cert^ book certain passages to which you 
are too excited to pay attention. You must ride home in a carriage, 
and eat a peculiar kind of cake, and then you may live together as 
man and wife. Absurd ! absurd !'* 

Whilst he was laughing derisively, the girl was wondering why he 
should think the ceremony so ridiculous. She had always considered 
it as the most solemn event in a maiden's life. She felt particularly 
hurt to hear the cake abused. 

"How much more honourable,'* continued the captain, "is that 
union which, without the fetters of the law, remains constant." 

Because he was looking at her, she replied that it was so ; but she 
added, " I have been told tliey sometimes leave one another, and then 
the poor woman There was one my mother knew who was de- 
serted — her character was lost — and he was a gentleman's son and 
very well off." 

The conversation ended. For fear she might imagine he enter- 
tained any such designs against her, he ceased talking, and began to 
fondle her, patting her hands and praising her eyes— asking her to 
give them to him to be made into shirt studs. 

" She's not quite ready yet," thought the captain, as in the even- 
ing he sat before the fire plotting how he was to carry off the girl. 
" Not quite ready, but rapidly coming round. I could no more get 
her to cut away just now than if she was of the blood royal. I must 
give her time, and she'll come round. Never whip a jibbing horse — 
YOU may break your whip to atoms, and yet not advance a step, 
Patience, patience, that's the virtue for me !" 



CHAPTEB XI. 

THE TBAVBLLINO CIROU& 

The town of Elbury is a quiet place, with some two thousand in- 
liabitants, and it struck Monsieur Le Cobbe, the celebrated equestrian 
performer, and the boldest somersault thrower in the world, that it 
would be worth his while to pitch his tent in the neighbourhood for 
one night only. He waited upon Sir Frederick T^gwam to seek 
his patronage. He obtained an indirect promise firom Dr. Pinnock, 
of Milton House Academy, that his forty scholars would be present, 
and altogether the speculation looked, as Monsieur Le Coboe said, 
" healthy." 

The bills appeared. Long blue ones at the pastrycook's ; long pink 
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ones at the circulating libroiy. Labouriog men were to MMiraUM 
At half the price demanded of thegentiT' Theinhabitantsof Elbury 
beeanie excited, and the butchers', the bakers', tuid the doctcra' boys 
began to practise Btanding on their heads. 

To iucreaae tho enthuaiaBm, Monsieur Le Cohbe and his talented 
troupe entered Elbiiry in grand procession. The gentlemen riders, 
with their thick necks exposed, and their locg hsir tucked behind 
their ears, wore romantic eostumea, while the lady ridero looked lovely 
in their velvet habits and gold lace. The band in the ornamented oar 
plajed with auch spirit that the anotted and cream-coloored steeds 
beicame inspirfid, and danced like Christians. !Not the least wonder- 
ful part of the sight was the deiterity with which Monsieur Le Cobba 
drove ten-in-hand. Ho turned the comer of the market-place as 
easily as if be had been pushing a wheelbarrow. 

Orders bad long since been given to Mr. Barton, the carpenter, to 
have 80 many sacks of aawdust ready by a certain day. Foot cart- 
loads of Bne gnrden-nould had been bespoken at Daddy's uursCTT- 
ground. The erecting of the baudsome and commodious tent at- 
tracted hundreds of lookers-on — indeed the beer-boy from the " Fink 
Sow" was constantly running backwards and forwards with gallon- 
cans of ale. In the course of the day, Sir Frederick Wigwam and 
the ladies honoured the stables of Monsieur Le Cohbe with a viait, 
and eJEpresaed themselves much pleased with the beauty and condi- 
tion of^the numerous stud. 

There was, that evening, such a rush that it was a mercj tbs 
tent did not get turned over, or collapse like an umbrella. ITie 
shilling places were packed in half an hour. The youngest child of 
Mr. Waters, the greengrocer, bad to be sent homo to be washed, 
having been rolled into a mud-heap, where it lay like a pigeon in a 
2)ic, «ith only its little baniU showing abnvf the crust. 

What business Philip Merton had at Elbory does not signify jnit 
now. Perhaps it is better not to inquire too closely into the 
matter. There he Taa, and well dreseed too. How he paid for, or 
otherwiae obtained, these excellent clothes, w« bad tatlier not In 
forced to ezplam. 

The inside of the tent was worthy of being painted in a picture. 
The oil-lampa cast ■ mellow light, and the striped bunting decon- 
tiona were draped with exceeding taste. There was a mixed smell of 
hoTMB, aawduat, oil, and oranges, which was far from unpleasant. 
In the centre of the tent was the ring, resembhng an enormous snoff- 
boz filled with rappee, and in a stand — raised like a railwav cistern — 
over the door at which the horses would enter, were placed the band. 

As soon as the noble patron had arrived, the performances oom- 
menced. First, there was an equestrian drama, entitled, " The Fair 
Maid of Sahara, or the Arab Steed and the Lover's Yaw." 

Seated next to Philip was a young lady-^eridently sndra the pro- 
tection of her maid-servant, a savage, elderly female, who, irhenevw 
she caught the youth peeping at her mistress, looked mnrder, aad 
clenched the handle other big basket tightly as if it were • itidl. 
But the face was aopretty that all the servants in the woridoDnldnot 
force Phil's eyes away from it. A round forehead, on which a titds 
globe of light was focnaaed juft above the temple, of audi v' " 
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that pearl powder would have soiled it. The lashes to the eyes were 
80 long that they sheltered them like a screen, and, casting a shadow, 
gave a yelvet softness to the pupils. The strings to her bonnet 
tightened when she laughed, for she had the smallest taste in life of a 
double chin, which plumped out on such occasions and looked remark- 
ably lovely. 

She listened very attentively to the drama, apparently believing 
every word of it to be true. The hero always came in on horseback, 
and never once was he permitted to mount or dismount his steed 
without slow music. He often addressed the animal, calling it " his 
beautiful bright-eyed charger." He would tell the passive-looking 
cream, ** that right well had it carried him on its lightning feet amid 
the battle fray." These praises caused the young lady next Phil to 
exclaim, over and over again, " Pretty creature!" She trembled in 
horror when the villain of the drama, making his horse prance, roared 
out, ** If she reject me, my revenge shall, indeed, be fearfool and ter- 
reebel." How she rejoiced when the bold lover, raising himself in 
the stirrups, shouted, *' If we meet, his blood be upon his own sohole." 
Phil, who was watching her, felt quite jealous of the actor who played 
the part. There was no scenery to this piece, which was performed 
in the circus, but it gave great satisfaction, and the horses and actors 
went out amid immense applause. 

During the scenes in the circle, Phil gazed so intently at the young 
lady that the maid-servant once proposed to cliange places with her 
mistress. The entrance of Madlle. Yanille, in that graceful sc^no 
d'^uitation called the " Flower- Girl of Florence," saved Phil from 
this misfortune. Every eye in the circus followed the flower-girl as 
she moved round the rin^. It was a prettily-conceived scene. First 
she had a spade handed her, and began to dig at the saddle as 
if it were a garden bed. Then a groom ran after her, and exchanged 
the spade for a rake, with which she proceeded to level the ima^nary 
earth about the saddle. Every time the rinff-master smacked his long 
whip, the fair one of Elbury ta^mbled lest the flower-girl of Florence 
should tumble to the real soil. The saddle with the embroidered 
covering was as broad as a tea-tray, but what is that when a jolting 
horse is underneath P Towards the close of this graceful performance, 
when '* Hi, hi 1" was shouted to make the horse gallop faster and 
fiuiter, when the rider was being carried round at a speed that nearly 
tore away her satin skirts, the velvet-eyed beauty seemed in great fear 
lest the Florentine damsel should break her neck on English ground. 
There was a capital clown, who first did his gymnastic exercises, 
and then made the audience shout at his wit. 

" How do you do, sir ?" asked the ring-master. " Very poorly, 
thank you, far" answered the clown, forcing down the comers of his 
mouth. " How is that, sir P" — " Why I've had the hen-flew-in-at-the- 
window, sir." " What is that, sir P" — " If s a kind of severe guitar, 
with head-rakes and roomy attics, sir." " You mean the influenza, 
with a catarrh, head-aches, and rheumatics, I suppose, sir P" — '* Yes, 
sir ;* but I take my medicine regular — a wine-glass of mustard poultice 
three times a day, and my feet in cough-mixture before going to bed." 
When the pretty young lady laughed at this, Phil laughed too, and 
then their eyes met. They then laughed more violently than before. 
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There were some acrobttts in apangled tights, wlio guiatired lifce 
fresh herrings. These men bad lego flexible as riding-whips, and 
lifted eacli other in every possible manner; there naa a young hidy 
who esecuted the rapid and brilliant act of leaping over banners 
and through paper hoops ; there was another maiden (with weak 
knees that bent each time the horse moved), who performed most 
elegantly with a Hcarf. Whenever the audience applauded, Phil and 
the young lady looked at each other, aa though comparing notes, 
and exchanging opinions about the merit of the entertain nient. 

The eccentncittes of the clown amused the old maid-serrant, and 
she forgot to watch her young mistreBB. 

Mr. Merryman toid the ring-master that proviaiona were very dear. 
— " Sorry to hear it, sir," answered the gentleman. " Yes, air," con- 
tinued the clown, " milk has gone up bo high, the cream can't get tu 
the top of it." When Mr. Merryman was asked if he was afraid of a 
horse, he said, " No, it was himself he was afraid of." There seemed 
no end to his humour. Ue remarked that one of the steeds was a 
thorough-bred and a penny loaf a top of that. He even invited tha 
ling-ni aster to coiuo and spend a week at bis house. " I shall be de- 
lighted, Mr. Merryman," answered that gentleman. " MTiere do yon 
live, sir?" — "In the same place, sir, before I removed to where I 
used to live now." " That's a rather strange address, sir !" — " I'xe 
gone up and down on the other Bide facing." " I am not much 
wiaer, sir." — " You can't mistake the house, sir, because the door 
opens just as you go in." Whilst everybody was roaring with delight, 
Philip most impudently whispered in the young lady's ear, " He is 
very good, don't you think bo P" and she, laughing, answered aloud, 
" Oh, very amusing, indeed !" 

Presently the nng-maater advised Mr. Merryman not to walk 
before him, adding, " I never follow fools ;" upon which the clown fell 
into tlio rear, and, making a face, said, " I do." This gave Phil an 
excuse for again speaking to the young lady. 

" Have you never been to a circus before ?" he asked. 

She answered so loudly that the maid-servant heard her, "No; 
this is the first time I ever saw anything of the kind ;" and then &11 
to laughing again. 

But, alas ! for Phil, all further chance of renewing the conversation 
was put an and to by the maid-servant, who, crimson with indigna- 
tion, threw herself between him and the fair one. 
— " Tor shame. Miss Lucy !" cried the faithful domeotic, " to talk 
with a strange gentleman. Well, I never did before !" 

When he hewd that her name was Lucy, Phil opened bis eyea with 
delight. He did nothing but repeat the name to himself during the 
remainder of the performance. It was in vain he endeavoured 
to catch another glance at the pretty face — the eye of the servant 
maid was watching him with threatening activity. 

At last the audience rose to depart, and Phil, although the do- 
mestic did all she could to get rid of him, followed closely at the 
heels of the beauty. He baa resolved to find out where she lived, 
though, as he aaid to himself, "It's only waste of time. Thej 
vouldn't let a chap like me many her." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THX CAPTAIN IS OUILTT OP WHAT HE CONSmERS A OBEAT WASTE OF MONEr. 

Out of respect to its age, we were about to make use of an old 
iayiiig, but most fortunately we are, without departing from the 
truth, enabled to vary it a little. The course of Captain Crosier's 
base love did not run smooth. It was full of hard, flinty obstructions, 
that made it foam and bubble ; it had to rush by difficult points, and 
overcome a variety of disagreeable stoppages. This course was a 
muddy stream, such as a lover would prefer drinking, in a poetic 
manner, with his eyes. 

He might just as well have given up his rooms in Harley-street for 
the use he made of them. From one week's end to another he never 
ahowed his face there ; in fact, more than once, M!*s. Bullanty (he 
owed her, as she said, '* a prettv penny") became seriously alarmed at 
the prolonged absence of ner nrst-floor lodger, and had even gone to 
the extreme length of using her duplicate keys, to see if the effects 
in the locked-up drawers were equal to the value of her debt. The 
Tast amount of time left on Mr. Teddy Cutler's hands, enabled him 
to add to his varied accomplishments by learning several new songs 
from '* The Little Warbler." He could also make his appointments 
for the evening with greater certainty of not breaking them. Had 
he dared to grow a moustache, his worldly happiness would have been 
complete. 

Tney lived well and looked well at Camberwell. The captain be- 
came so curiously domesticated, that it almost seemed like a wager 
between himself'^and the cat, as to which of them should remain lu- 
doora for the greater length of time. The only journey of any con- 
■equenoe that he undertook was to the chambers of Mr. Edward 
Dancer, in Holbom, to reouest him to let some little matter or otiier 
stand over for a few weeks. When he returned, he told Bertha it 
seemed to him as if he had been absent for hours. He also made this 
journey an excuse for embracing his beloved as fondly as if he had 
been to India and back. 

The gallant captain, in the full bloom of his happiness, felt a worm 
in the bud gnawing at the tenderest leaves of his love. He was dis- 
appointed with himself. He had come, he had seen, but, instead of his 
conquering, there had been a very hard battle for the victory. The 
other chaps — his dashing friends — would cut him if they knew what 
a mess he had made of the business. With them, carrying off a girl 
was either the affair of a week or a fortnight, or she might stop where 
she was. Charley Sutton had bolted with a baker's daughter from 
Cheltenham before he had wasted ten pounds in the courtship. Fred 
Tattenham could tell twenty highly amusing stories of his loves (one 

X 
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was with a lAwyer's wife), and in no instance had he deroted moie 
than two months to even the most troublesome case. The captain 
felt the awkwardness of his position. Even after he carried off 
Bertha, he scarcely knew what he should do with her. It was his dream 
to give pleasant little dinners at her villa in St. John's Wood« He 
wanted to make the fellows envious of his good fortune. But then, 
with these delicious morsels of swagger, the truth would peep out 
that it had taken him ages of the most assiduous attention to capti- 
vate a servant-girl. He felt ashamed of himself, and would onen 
examine his countenance in the chimney-glass to try and discover 
some reason for the tardiness of the result. 

If we were called upon to give any explanation of the d^tain's 
fear of the world, and a dread of the exposure, which might follow his 
dilatory method of proceeding, we should impute it to an excessive 
adventure. This gentleman was, even then, m great trepidation kal; 
any rumour of what he was plotting should reach the ears of certain 
parties at Swanborough. lie more particularly dreaded the remaria 
nis mother might make on such a theme. She was very much op- 
posed to these amiable indiscretions. Even if his father, who was an 
easy-going man upon all human frailties but those of robbery and 
dishonouring a bill, were to remark that young men would be joang 
men, the stnct mamma would most likely add something about it nd 
being necessary for them to be rogues as well. ^ That womaiiy'' 
thought the captain, '^ is actually capable of insisting on a genuins 
marriage." 

The occurrences of daily life reported in our morning newapapen 
had also a checking influence on the captain's boldness. He never 
opened the Times without fear and trembling. His eye fell dowa 
the columns with the rapidity of a stone. If he saw anything about 
" Heartless Seduction by a Gentleman of Fortune," it brought on an 
attack of frowning and biting the lips. He was pained to see 
that, in such reported cases, it was usually the mother of the 
girl who applied to the magistrate for advice under the distressing 
circumstances. One of these reports would run thus : " A respectably- 
dressed female, who appeared greatly excited, entered the court 
as it was about to rise, and appealed, &c., &c.'* Then the bold 
captain would mutter to himself, "D — n that Mother Hazlewood! 
that's exactly the little game slie'd bo after. The woman would cry 
her eyes out to make a case of it.'* Sometimes the report was slightly 
varied : " A woman who was humbly but cleanly attired, and who, 

though overcome by her feelings, refused to give her name " 

This he could read with a more full breath. The refusal to give her 
name had great hope in it. With his eyes slantwaya through in- 
tensity of tliought, he would wonder to himself " whether the old 
woman would have decency enough to keep her daughter's shame 
secret." But by the way in which he would immediately afterwards 
term the poor old nurse " an old jade and a whining hypocrite," he 
showed he had not much reliance on the family pride of the Hazle- 
woods. "All done to extort money," was his usual criticism upon 
such police cases. 

Yet to see how pleasantly the days skipped, and hopped, and danced 
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dong orer the beads of these happy Bojoumere in CamherweU, who 
could have euepected that eveo odo boaoin b&d a thorn in it F As for 
that house having a Bkeleton m it, the very mice and blackbeetles vera 
fat joTial Daniel Lamberts in their small nay. The happ; mother might 
Take up in the morning dreaming either that Bertha's wedding-dreaa 
had come boine too late to be vom at tbe bridal, or that the books- 
and-eyea wouldn't meet ; but even a pork-aapper could not trouble 
her with any miagivinga more terrible, The intended bride seldom 
dreamed at all, She usually Fell to sleep towards three in the mora- 
in^, being by that time thoroughly tired out with thinking about her 
prmce, her kinp, her dcmi-goa — the lanky Merton, snoring in the 
back parlour. If there was any uneasy conscience in this humble 
residence, it was in the bosom of the wicked soldier. He might, per- 
haps, kick about his blankets, and moan, as he writhed and plunged 
his bead into his pillow, perhaps, to find a comfortable place. But 
even he had no nignt or morning visions. He usually dreamed with 
tbe candle burning, and his eyes filed on the curtain- rings, whilst he 
smoked his last cigar in bed. He was troul}led with dreadful imaginings 
of the scene that would take place on tbe day when Bertha discovered 
that she had been tricked into being his mistress. The perspiratioa 
would make bis forelocks chug, curling like feathers, to his forehead 
as he sketched to himself t)io tragedy that might follow. 

He &Dcied he saw her seated in a comer of the room — upoaa 
platligue of bitter sorrow — her eyes fixed with a terrible stare that 
looked through the walla in front, and fer beyond the houses on tbe 
other side of the way. He might call to her, and she wouldn't bear 
him. If he touched her, she would turn round, like one just awakened, 
and then, her chin crumpling up and her lip quivering with anguish, 
gaze at him for a moment or two as if she had nerer before seen Mb 
lace. He would suppose himself standing over her, telling her to 
beftr her trial with fortitude and resignation, but, however eloquently 
he besought her to " Jfever mind, love," or to " Be a woman, dear," 
so ajiswer was returned. He fancied he could hear the big tears fall 
heavily on the little silk apron that fitted so jauntily round her slender 
waist. If be went out, and returned ever so late at night, he would 
find her — not in bed, but still in the same attitude. The servant 
who followed him into tbe room would, as she sobbed, tell him bow 
her mistress had eaten nothing, and wouldn't have the candles, but 
hid her head when lights were brought. Or maybe he would have to 
listen to some misersble talc of how a cup of tea bod been placed near 
her lips, and she never even tasted it, aud although some was, with 
the spoon, forced into her mouth, she wouldn't swallow it, but oUowed 
it to trickle on to her bosom. Then the captain, with a sigh that blew 
away the tobacco fumea curling and twirling, would utter, " It would 
drive mo mad, unless I bolted away and left her. Confound it ! that 
tragic humbuggery wouldn't do with me, I can tell her." 

The convulsive manner in which ho unlocked a private drawer and 
took out a bottle of brandy ; the peculiar shaking of the hand as bs 
poured out the stimulant ; and the reckless mamier in which be drank 
_€>ff the raw spirit, were proof sulGcient lh.it ho was terribly disturbed 
J forewarning phautoanis. Brandy ever stood his friend in 
Y 2 
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these attacks. As the spirit worked, his pluck retumedyjnd he would 
fall asleep, calling himself an idiot and a weak fool, to suffer mere 
mental hobgoblins to make a child of such a strong man as he was. 
It had been the captain's wish that, during his sojourn at Cam- 
berwell, he should remain hidden from the eyes of the world. In all 
he did, he kept in view the chances of an action at law, and so con- 
ducted himself as to favour his own case, should any proceedings 
follow his flight with Bertha. The captain liked the mjBterj of the 
business. It made him fancy himself a grand personage. He noticed 
that he grew fat for want of exercise, but yet he remained in-doors. 
How disgusted, then, he must have felt when, despite all his precau- 
tions, he found himself one of the most talked about and dosehr 
watched personages in the neighbourhood. He was enraged to fiiul 
^ that, whenever he ventured into the street, he became an object of 
great interest to the neighbours. As he slunmed the street door 
after him, the servants at No. 6, next door, would either rush to the 
windows, or race to the parlours and throw up the sash to stare after 
him. At the butcher's, the young man ana the young lady would 
trip out into the street and gaze most impertinently. Women in shops 
left their customers to catch a peep, and the lovely apprentices m 
the millinery establishment nearly upset the bonnets exposed for sale 
in their hurry to see the " capting at No. 5." Several times Crosier 
felt his face become hot and red as these rude people whispered to 
each other, ** That's him !" and even if the criticism was favourabki^ 
and consisted of " He's a niceish sort of chap," or (as at the boonel 
shop) of, " He's just mv style of feller," it diet not compensate for the 
indignation caused by nis notoriety. He was not long in accounting 
for these annoying impertinences. " Confound that Mother Hazle- 
wood !** he growled — " confound the cumiing old fox ! She wants to 
force me into a marriage, does she? She thinks that bv spreading 
about a report that I am courting Bertha, I shall be afraid to bolt with 
her. "We shall see, old gal. It's a fight between us.'' He even dis- 
tilled a few drops of consolation from these troubles, assuring himself 
that, for the future, he need feel no delicacy towards the poor mother, 
for it was clear she knew what his intentions were, and was specu- 
lating on his modesty and fear of public opinion. Now, the Lord 
Mayor of London was not more innocent of these attacks upon the 
parlour lodger than unfortunate Mrs. Hazlewood. Poor creature, 
she was ready to sinK to the ground when, one day, Mrs. Gosport 
(where she dealt for the captain's sausages, bacon, &c.) wished her 
joy on the excellent match her daughter had made. She tried to 
deny it, but her nervousness so twisted her words, that her answer 
more than admitted the fact, and even led the garrulous shopkeeper 
to infer that the day had been fixed, and the cake ordered. 

If the captain had calmly considered the matter, he would have soon 
discovered why the neighbours busied themselves so unceremoniously 
with his affairs. He had four or five times (but not until the new 
dresses had been made up) taken Bertha for a walk. As she leaned 
on his arm, his head was bent down to enable him to peep under her 
bonnet. He walked with his body twisted on one side. He spoke 
to her in rapid whispers, she having her eyes directed to the pavement, 
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and Dever raising them but to look up in his face taiA smile, when he 
was lucky enough to utter something particularly delicious. Every- 
body who saw this couple concluded they were in love. It is much 
to the credit of eyerybody that they also concluded this couple were 
to be married. 

How lovely did the maiden appear in her silken robe, yelyet 
mantle, and dainty little bonnet ! The enamoured officer felt giddy 
with rapture as with the gentlest pressure her arm rested on his. The 
gown rustling with each step affected his neryes worse than the 
scratching of slate-pencil. He watched her little feet bob in and out 
£rom under the waving flounces until he felt giddy. He took her 
amall hand — made smaller by the tight kid glove — and said innumer- 
able playful things as he laid it on his own big palm, that held it 
easily as a dish does a chop. He called it '' an ugly little paw," ^' a 
Btupid, useless little daddle," and, with a miraculous softness about 
the eyes, would inquire '' when that sillylittle hand was to be his ?*' 
How happy these walks made him. He watched tlie reflexion of 
Bertha's figure in the shop-windows as they passed. He saw fellows 
lean from their cabs, and turn round in their saddles to stare at his 
little beau^. Some impudent scoundrels would walk in front of this 
couple, lookinjp; round at eyery other step at the abashed angel. He 
beard many of them cry out, " By Jove I what a pretty girl !" And 
although the rage of the bold captain was such that his &ts rolled up 
tight as hedgehogs, yet he was secretly pleased that the world shoula 
ao unmistakably approye of and enyy his choice. On one occasion, 
Charley Sutton passed the couple as they were sauntering down 
Begent-street. Crosier shook his hand, and said, languidly, ** H^w- 
dedoo ?" a recognition which Sutton acknowledged by raising his eye- 
glass, and staring his hardest at Bertha. He did not recognise the 
uttle seryant-girl. In a letter he sent Crosier a few days a&rwards, 
be asked him bluntly " where the devil he picked up the little blood 
be was trotting out r' adding, in his strange style, that she was '' a 
regular petrifier, yery choice and becoming, and, indeed, he might 
add, the slap-up perfect ginger.'/ The captain smiled as he read 
these lines. He felt as if he had been aveuged. ** They pretended 
to laugh at me, the fools!" he cried; "they dared to sneer at my 
judgment, the donkeys ! Wait till they see her at the Opera, in a 
low-necked dress, with a wreath round her head, and just one diamond 
bracelet. The idiots, I'll pay them out !" 

The captain, whenever he was alone with Bertha, neyer chatted- 
about any other subject than their approaching wedding. He would 
ask her in the merriest manner not to weep at the altar, and entreat 
ber to give out the awful " Tes" in a bold, joyful tone. He eyen . 
made her rehearse to him her conduct before the priest, uttering in a 
ludicrously gruif yoice the question of " Will you, Bertha Hazlewood, 
accept this horribly spooney wretch to be P" &c, &c. ; and insist upon 
ber replying, "Yes, if you please," or " I should think so," or some 
other absurdity, which made the supposed bride blush and titter. But 
if oyer the unfortunate Mrs. Hazlewood dared to indulge in any of 
ber maternal jokes upon the forthcoming event, her wit was speedily 
checked by the son-in-law's frigid replies. If, as she left the 
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xooni, flihe tlizew out hints aboat tiieir preferrin g to te alooe^ and 
bobbed her head, or looked sir, the captain would cMtj aniwer that 
he eaw no reason why " Mrs. Hadewood shoold depriTe him of her 
delightful company." Once the mamma caught Bertha readine the 
adyertisements of marriages in the Timet, and playfiillj quinea the 
giri about the delight tamdH)djf would feel when a eertmim an- 
nouncement appeared in the paper. The captain gaya her sndi a 
haughty look, that in her alann the poor creature, who waa making 
tea, poured the whole of the fragrant decoction into the slop-baain, aiis- 
taking it for a cup. That evening he told Bertha he oonsidflied 
her mother's jests ^* highly indecent and Yulgar." Not that he was 
really disgusted, but he was determined in no way to admit to any- 
body, who could be brought forward as a witness, that he had either 
by word or gesture ^yen any promise of marriage. 

^ Ko, no, not a bit of it," thought he; '* not so fi;reen as that.** 
It cut Bertha to the heart to hear this king of hera apeak in iXDf 
generous, not to say rude, terms of her poor mother. He was coiip 
stantly reminding the girl that she was neyer to repeat to wmmiw^ odj 
of the fond conversations they held together. ^ It isn't her fiiult^ poor 
creature, but her ignorance and stupiuty are most offensive to me, he 
would give as his reason for desiring this secrecy, whilst the daugh- 
ter stored at him in wonder, almost doubting her oyni ears. By-and- 
by he would compensate the outraged child by informing her of the 
provision he intended 'to make for the mother, fixing her maintensnee 
at sixty pounds per annum and a comfortable cottage. The eaptsia, 
Beein£[ that no cpreat opposition was offered to his pans upon Berths^ 
grew bolder in bis behaviour to the parent. He several tunes hinted 
to his angel that it was high time she should give up any shsre 
in the household management. He told her that the heat of the 
kitchen fire was deleterious to the skin of the face, and requested her 
to leave all the cooking to the old lady. He occasionally examined 
her hands, saying he would not permit her to spoil their white- 
ness by housemaid's work. He even lectured the damsel on her want 
of " proper spirit'' in rendering any assistance whatever to her 
mother. " You should remember, dearest,*' he said, chiding her, 
" that you will shortly bear my name, and this hand" (looking at it 
closely) " should come to mo unsullied by the most vulgar of labour. 
If your mother had any sense or delicacy she would understand these 
things, without my being forced to speak on what is, naturally, a 
painful subject. Pray speak to Mrs. Hazlewood, and inform her of 
my wishes." If he thought Bertha cruel enough to do this he 
was mistaken. She would have preferred deposing " her king" to 
deserting her doting, gentle parent. After hearing such unkind 
words, she would wonder " why Merton was so altered of late," and 
what her mother could have done to ofl'end him; but she never 
shocked the old nurse by repeating her lodger's injunctions. 

Despair had the effect of brightening the captain's wits, giving to 
his leaden intellect a silvery polish. He laid him down on the 
sofa and invented fresh snares for the unprotected maiden. In the 
present emergency he resolved on writing letters to himself, in a dis- 
guised hand, which — telling her they were received fix)m his home— 
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he would read to her, to prove that bis parents were violently opposed 
to their son's union with one so lowly bom, and that the only chance 
of his being united to her was by a clandestine marriage. One great 
advantage of this forged-letter process was — according to this base 
man — that he could puff and glorify both himself and the wor- 
shipped one of his wickedness. 

£ach epistle took him many hours to perfect. The handwriting 
WBB carefully disguised. The thick down-strokes of his ordinary cali- 
graphy became thin ones in tbe counterfeit, t and I were decreased in 
mxBy and every other letter of the alphabet artfully altered. On the 
jday the first of these deceits arrived per post, Crosier did all he 
oould to force Bertha into the trap. He first rang the bell for the 
girl, and when she entered the room she found him sighing and 
slapping his forehead with good hard knocks. When asked if he was 
ill, ne rolled his eyes, and replied, " Yes, ill indeed — sick at heart !" 
Prom bashfulness, most likely. Bertha, instead of putting any more 
questions, merely stared with her large eyes stretched to twice their 
sixe with sympathy. As this silence did not suit the captain's plot, 
he murmured forth, " Why did they send that letter— that cruel 
letter !" On this Bertha was forced to ask, "What letter?" The 
question did not clear the mystery much, for Crosier replied, " That 
cruel letter which has cut me to the very soul!" Then, fearing lest 
she might leave the room, and so spoil the afiair, he drew the girl 
dose to him, and, swearing no one should ever part them as long as 
he had health and strength to resist, told her, with an effort, that he 
had written to a dear friend, imploring him to sound his mother and 
father on the subject of his marriage with one far beneath him in 
fortune, birth, and position. " I told him, beloved one," added the 
captain, gazing on the girl with a fond, sickly expression of eye, " that 
you were an angel on earth ; that your beautiful face was a greater 
treasure than mere worldly riches ; and I added that the noblest 
bom could not be more virtuous than my Bertha" (and, thought he 
to himself, " That is painfully true at any rate"). To see him fall-to 
again banging his poor forehead and casting up his eyebflills as if he 
were trying to look backwards, prepared the girl for the most terrible 
news, and made her tremble pitifully. As he read aloud extracts 
firom this dreadful letter, every word seemed to hit her. The cunning 
fellow pretended to make mistakes whilst hunting after the particular 
paragraph, and so managed to introduce several passages highly com- 
plimentary to tbe maiden, and which, having the appearance of being 
the confession of a secret correspondence, did not fail to move her 
heart with excessive love and gratitude. 

He standing bythe window, she trembling by the door; the reading 
commenced : " ' l ou do, indeed, speak in glowing terms,' mumblea 
the captain, " * of the lovely being who has inspired in you so honour- 
able a love ' No, that is not the passage," he muttered, turning the 

leaf ; " ah, here it is : ' You describe her as the most fair and per- 
fect of her sex, and your manly views on marriage——* No, that 
isn't the place ; ah, here it is : ' Your mother, when I spoke to her 
on the suDJect, became excessivelv indignant, and declared that, if a 
son of hers dared to bring a kitchen-wench into the family, he must 
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do BO at bis peril ; and, perhaps, when etarring in a garret, he would 
regret having Bought in the arniB of » scrving-mnJd the Iotc n rootlier 
wduld henceiorlh refuse.' " Not daring to turn hii bead to sec nhat 
the effect of this letter had been, the caplnin ossuined a fit of rage, 
and threw the epietle into the Gre, calling it an iahuman and wicked 
pi-rformauce. He waited some time for Bertha either to faint or 
buret into tears, but as she remained silent, he was forced to turn 
towards her. Her face was erimson with indignant blosbes, bat she 
eeenied collected, and firm of limb. 

" Your aiotber is right," she said, as he stared inquiringly at her; 
"I am punished for my presumuiion." Ho tried to prevent her 
leaving the room, but, although he upset two chairs, she was gone 
before ho could seiee her arm. 

The girl went up-stairs to weep, and he jjlumped into his arm-cbair 
to think. He admitted tbe attempt had failed. The wording was loo 
strong. He banged tbe fire-irons about wit li vexation. She would 
be afraid to coine near him. Of course, she didn't like such name- 
calling — who would P Tlie only good thing was, he had burnt the 
letter. That couldn't tuU tales, or bear witness. "Always bum 
your letter*," murmured the captain. 

He sot to work writing another letter. It was a milder style of 
authorehip. On the second day it was delivered at CamberweiJ, oqiJ, 
as Crosier had not seen Bertha for two daje, be sent to her, request- 
ing an interview. She came, but so pale in face, and so dejected in 
manner, that bo was really shocked and pained. Her eyes ware 
crimson with weeping, and by the hurried manner in wliicb tbe biir 
was tucked belimd her ears, he saw she had been thinking of 
nothing but her sorrow. Being fond of stimulants, be insisted upon 
her instantly taking a " restorative of sherry," and, though the glaw 
rattled against her tcetli ns she raised her trembling baud to her lips, 
he begged that its contents should be sivullowed, even if it dioked 
her. But what did her more good than his wine was the happy OE- 
pression of his face. " We shall have no more saucy lett^«, dear 
Bertha," be said, kneeling by her side, and as be wrote them himself 
he was well enabled to make good the promise. " I wamuit they 
will be civil enough now. My little queen Bball not be made to cry 
for nothing. Every tear shall be avenged with a shower," As ihe 
tried to smUe, he continued: "Cheer up, my pretty May-queen! 
laugh again, darling flower! there is good news this time!" And 
producing bis forgery he opened it. " Bead this, dear, with your 
own pretty eyes. See what Alfred writes me : ' If, as you say, yon 
cannot lire without your beloved Bertha, take my advice and apt 
married privately. Your mother has already greatly changed bar 
tone. She loves you dearly, and would soon pardon any act yon 
might commit.' Do you hear that, dearest F Yes, yes I that is what 
we will do. I will buy the license, and we will be married, at onoa. 
When they see my sweet wife's pretty face, I am sure to be forgivea 
for loring you, for Ihey will all love you as fondly as I do." Bat 
Bertha sbook her bead. She began to sob again, and, though he 
wiped up the tean u th^ trickled down her cneekJ, abe wouU not 
be consoled. 
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Whilst matters were at this crisis, a real letter arrived for Captain 
Merton Crosier, whilst he was waiting for the post to bring him another 
of his fictitious one. He had resolved to expedite matters by a line 
or two from his mother herself, half-assenting to the match, and had 
passed the daj before in for^g as well as he could that lady's hand- 
writing. Anxiously was he looking out of the window to catch sight 
of the ten o'clock postman, when to his astonishment he beheld Mr. 
Edward Cutler, his man, hurrying at the top of his speed towards 
No. 5. " Now, how the devil did that fellow discover my hiding- 
place P" thought the captain, ducking his head. On came the valet 
with rapid strides. The master, through the wire blind, saw hiin 
unhesitatingly ascend the steps, and heard him knock as rapidly and 
violently as if a steam-gun were being exhibited. '^ That fellow is 
sacked to-morrow !" vowed the master, boiling over with passion. 

All his rage, all thoughts about his hiding-place, all his vows of 
Tengeanc6 were forgotten when Mr. Cutler entered the parlour and 
banded him two letters ; one with " Immediate" on the outside, and 
the other with a deep black border round the envelope. After he 
had opened the first he scarcely needed to break the seal of the 
second — ^the black edging told the news. In the one, he was be- , 
sought, if he wished to see his mother alive, to start instantly for 
Swanborou^h. In the other, his father informed him, with stinging 
coldness, that the mother had expired asking for her absent son. 
Scarcely had he recovered from the terrible surprise of this news 
than the postman delivered the letter he had forged iu his dead 
mother's handwriting. Without even opening it, to the astonish- 
ment of Mr. Cutler, he flung the epistle into the fire. 

''How Ions have those letters been delivered?" asked Crosier, but 
in a moumfiu voice, as if all his manhbod had left him. 

" Four days, sir," replied the man, frightened by the ghastly face 
of the questioner. " I sought for you every where— in the Haymarket 
and at the clubs — for I knew Mr. Nathaniel's writing ; but you were 
nowhere to be heard of. At last Miss Tommy thought you was here, 
and " 

** Oo home and prepare my trunks. I must leave town instantly." 

Standing in the hall, Mrs. Hazlewood heard this conversation. 
She hurried off to tell Bertha that something dreadful had happened 
to the captain. Shortly afterwards, when the boll rang, both these 
women, as if they did not dare to be alone, entered the parlour toge- 
ther. He had been weeping bitterly, and, although he had bathed his 
face in water to remove all traces of his grief, his eyes were swollen 
and inflamed. Then did these women, sympathising with the trouble 
of their dear friend, begin also to shed tears. He told them, as well 
as he could speak, the terrible news he had received. His voice was 
strangely altered, and had become hoarse and short-breathed. The 
women were fearfully frightened, and stood close together, as if 
they expected the sad tale was not half finished. 

'^e mother, wiping her eyes on her apron, was despatched for a 
cab. The daughter, left alone with Crosier, advanced to his side, and, 
laying her hand on his arm, said, in a tone of great agony, ** It was I 
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'who cnnHd your motbt^'a death I This niamage bndn faerluBil 
God forgive mo 1 I wieh 1 had died in her stead !" 

Whether it waa that grief for his loss Lad cruahed every other feel- 
ing in his heart, or whether he had not courage to enter into the de- 
tulB of the deceit he had practised, most certain ia it that he had the 

- cruelty to leave the house vrithout making even an attem|)t to unde- 
ceive the poor girl, She conGtriied his eilence into a tacit acknow- 
ledgment that her Bell^cueiugB were just. For days and night* 
did she piue and mouru over tlie life she imagined she had destroyed, 
She began to hate heraelf, and curse her pretty face for the evil it had 
wrought. Her poor mother would miss uer iu the daytime, and bunl 
through room al't«i room, calling aloud for Bertha, to find her at i»M 
huddled up in some corner, nith her head resting upon her knets, 
dreaming with open, straining pyes of the !osa she had brought upon 
her dear Merton. Sometimes, at night, the mother would wake, and 
discover the girl had risen. But she knew where to End her, for 
Bertha had crept down stairs to fling herself upon the bed in which ho 
had slept, and pray there that he might forgive her the misery she bad 
caused. The house No, 5 becaaie a miserable habitation, such ai 
neither first, second, nor grouml-floor lodger would have atopt » 
day in, and tdl because Captain Crosier hud not courage enough to 
apeak some half-dozen words of truth. 

._ By the death of his mother. Crosier became a gentleman of inde- 
pendent fortune. The deceased lady's jointure of 400/. a year ist- 
ficended to himself and bis sist^ Helen, hut by her will be inherited 
the sum of nearly 6000^, moneys which hod at different times been 
bequeathed her by her relations. The sorrow of the son became 
more intense when he discovered to what an " amount" bis deputed 
parent had loved him. He spoke feelingly of the loss he had suffered, 
and, even when lie was calculating meutally what the total of his 
debta migiit be, his grief seemed uncout reliable. Simple Helen 
forgot to cry when brother Merton began to ^roan and sob. She gud 
pretty, tender consolations about the misenes of this life and ti>e 
olessings beyond the grave, and used her utmost to check the bitter 
wnilings of the soldier brother. But he was touched to the qiuck 
with the loving kindness of the special bequest, and his spirit reniaed 
all comfort. Kathaniel Crosier, banker, a^ued with bii brokot- 
hearted son, but to no avail, so be drank bis port wine after dinner in 
eolitude, and never bothered his head about whore Merton had gona. 
Tet of the two, Nathaniel Crosier was the more stricken down by the 
blow. The old man spoke little, but he pined sorely for the loit 
wife. He grew day by day more and more morose and tadtuTD, 
whilst Merton gradually recovered his health and apirits, And was, 
before a month had passed, in a fit state to write several letters to 

- town, one of which made Mr. Dancer of Holbom very lively, whilst 

- another did more good to the conscience-tormented Bertha than if 
fifty physicians had held a mighty consultation in her case. It was 
a abort, rapidly scrawled note, hut it contained a wonderful presorip- 
tiou in these words : " I find my poor mother was not, after all, so 

_ much opposed aa we imagined to our marriage. Her death *>■ 
cauaed by the rupture of a Dlood-Teesel. I enclose you a remittonoe. 
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She lingered for only two days. Be kind enough to see that my room 
is prepared, for I shall be in town shortly. I now, alas ! know how 
heavy is the loss of a fond parent. What can replace a mother's 
love ? Send your answer by Cutler, who brings this." 

It seemed as if the best response the captain could find to his ques- 
tion of *' What can replace a mother's love P" was to fall in love with 
flomebody else. After a month's absence he returned to London, and 
drove direct to Camberwell. Here he passed his time in listening as 
patiently as he could to Mrs. Hazlewood's solemn consolations, and 
m endeavouring to persuade the dejected Bertha that she was in no way 
accountable for the family bereavement. He was delighted to find 
that sorrow had had a softening influence over the maiden's heart. 
Out of respect to the memory of his mother, he thought it would 
aeem heartless, if he commenced his love-making until the edges of 
his mourning suit evinced something like wear and tear. He even 
raited his voice to his sable garments, imparting a mournful tone to 
hia sentences, which convinced all hearers that grief was in his heart. 
It was not until some three months had crept past, that he allowed 
his lips to utter fond expressions. Even then ne pressed his suit in 
doleful accents, making his affectionate requests in a melodious cadence 
of sad suffering such as no tender-hearted maiden would wish by cruel 
refusaLs to increase or aggravate. He was enchanted at his success, 
and persuaded himself that, provided he allowed some six months or 
80 to elapse before he pressed the girl to elope with him, there would 
be no impropriety in the act as far as mourning a mother's loss was 
concerned. 

Six months are a long period of time. Por fear the girl should grow 
nervous and withdraw her consent, he endeavoured to secure h^ af- 
fections by divers little acts of great kindness and generosiiy. He 
caused his will to be drawn up, and, when eveirthing was prepared, 
read it over to Bertha. He bej^ueathed all he possessed to her, 
and named her as his sole executrix and legatee. He signed the deed 
in her presence, and had the signature properly witnessed, by a 
policeman, who charged one shilling as his fee, and the old nurse, 
who shed tears of gratitude. There was no great importance to be 
attached to this act, for, as he very well knew, a will is destroyed in - 
much less time than it is prepared. Nevertheless, he made a great 
fbss about this ceremony, and assured Bertha — who, firom a chudish 
idea that men never make their wills until on the point of death, ima- 
gined her Merton intended to quit this life — that as she was to 
replace a mother's love, so she ought to receive a mother's legacy. He 
talked too much about his mother to please honest, sensible persons. 
But Bertha and her mother were both under the influence of a senti- 
mental fit, and considered these allusions to his parent as beautifully 
filial, and extremely affecting. We know the captain better than they 
did, simple creatures. 

He was for ever impressing on the girl, by making her presents 
necessary to her future state, that it was now too late to brealc off the 
match. He talked with her about the printing of her wedding-cards 
and the ordering of the cake, although, as their match was to be a 
stolen one, he never intended to be at the expense of either. His 
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object waa to be contiimaily talking about tbe marriage, tnd »OiPif 
her DO tiroe f«r thougbt or repentance. He liad plotted with her 
how they wore to leare the house. He was to send Iter wsnlrobe to 
llarley-Btreet in hie boxes. The shopkeepers where eit^naiie pur- 
chases were made bad instructions to leiive their bulky parcels at the 
Bftme address. The mother would suspect nothing if she sow no pre- 
paration for the wedding. He wsa to leave the house tbe day before 
on some important bueinesa or other, and ahe was to join him early 
the next momiug. Then to the HegJBtrar's, and afterwards to the 
north to enjoy the honeymoon. "But," added the captain, "we 
will not break poor mamma's heart by keeping her in suspense; yon 
fihall send her one of your sweet little letters, telling her that yo'uaw 
right and happy, and that sort of thing, and entreating her to keep 
the business secret." How kind and considerate he waa ; he thougn 
of everybody but hiBiBelf, dear man, 

We consider it to be the duty of a young gentleman, even if ho 
does not very deeply mourn the loss of bis mother, at any rate to 
oaaume a certain Hhow of grief for the bereavement. The captain 
had 6ied six months as the period bis affliction was to last. By that 
time he cnlculated oil bia tears would be expended. But before half 
that time had expired his lachrymal ducts were as dry as gas-pipes. 
He could hurdl? persuade himseir he had not been an orphan for 
years. He could not understand whf the crape on his hat should 
wear so well and remain so stiff and bmck. Every day he referred to 
his almanack to see bow long he must yet wait before Bertha shoold 
deliver herself into his loving custody. He was aa impatient for this 

freat holiday as an Indian boy who has been at school all his life. 
[e prepared ererything. He remained patiently for an entire hoar 
in a cab at the door of an outfitting establbhment whilst she was 
inside selecting the trouaaenu. On another occasion — the evening was 
very dark and lookt-d like rain, so that fen- people were abroad— he 
escorted Bertha to an eminent jeweller's in Hegent.«treet to purchaae 
tbe wedding-ring. He did not tell the girl the purport of their walk 
until be was close to the shop. Then, in a husky voice, he tried to 
be poetically affecting on the subject of the " link that was to bind 
them together for Ufa." He never was much of a hand at leDtiment, 
and any other girl but Bertha would have laughed in bis face aa he 
stammered out, " Aa that ring, my sweetest, is to typify, aa it wei^ 
our lovM, I shonld like you to select a good, solid, strong one ; and 
also, my beauty, when once I have placed it on your finger, never on 
tioj account take it ofi* again ; even wash your hands with it on. Do 
you understand, my dearest treasure ?" ■ Bertha listened to all this 
twaddle with as solemn a countenance as if it had been spoken from 
a pulpit. She was, indeed, rather affected by the sentiment. 

Outside theijeweller'a shop, the captain feit very nervous and un- 
easy. He was nearly on the point of asking Bertha to make the pur- 
chase alone. A man, he thought, looks such a fool buying a wedding- 
ring, and everybody grins at him. He darted in, dragging "tui 
sweetest" after him in a manner that would have made many believe 
that this goldsmith and jeweller advanced money on certain eecuritiee 
besides vending precious ornaments. As the nervous couple stood 
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1>eforo the counter, tbey Had to undergo another distressing trial. 
The captain tried to assume an air as if he had only come there for 
the fun of the thing, and expected Bertha to reply to the man's 
question of " What can I show you ?" whilst she, unfortunate child, 
was so overwhelmed hy her hashfulness, that she left it to her dashing 
lover to give the necessary orders. The captain scowled and coloured, 
fiddled with his eye-glass, and bit his moustache, but eventually 
had to gasp out the words, " Kings — wedding ones." This was 
spoken in an under tone, as if he were confiding a secret. 

Unfortunately, the tray in which these plain gold ornaments were 
kept was exhibited • in the window, adorned with white satin bows 
and other chaste decorations. Some dirty little boys were idling 
their time, discussing, in vulgar language, which trinket they would 
most prefer as a present, when the tray of wedding-rings was lifted 
away from under their small noses, which they had flattened into 
whiteheart cherries by pressing against the glass. These dirty chil- 
dren also saw a lady and gentleman inside, and auickly guessed what 
tiiey had come about. Their laughter and ruae remarks attracted 
fieveral other persons to the window, and a complete audience was 
formed to witness the conduct of the lovers. All this the captain 
witnessed. He heard the children outside prattling about " That's 
him who's to have her," and knew it was to him the infants referred. 
He understood that the playful remark of ^* Her hand's skinnier than 
my Bister's,*' was meant for Bertha. He didn't like it, and asked 
Bertha to make haste. In vain did the jeweller observe '* that the 
lady had such a remarkably small finger ;" it was no consolation, 
for the glass window seemed nebulous with eyes, all staring at him 
with impudent expressions. The language of those eyes was rude 
and personal. Every ring that was tried on Crosier declared would do 
Teiy well, and, had not the shopman objected to the fit, he would have 
accepted a golden circle that dangled as loosely on the girl's finger 
as a hoop on its stick. At last the exact size was found ; it was 
weighed and paid for ; and the captain, at a brisk trot, left the shop. 

&eadfully annoyed by this humiliating trial, the captain codid 
scarcely sp^ftk civiuy to her whom, but a few minutes betbre, he had 
atyled ** his treasure." He walked along sulking. ^ I was a fool ever 
to mention anything about the ring," he soliloquised. ** What the 
deuce does she want with a ring P I hate such tomfoolery. Throw- 
ing sixteen shillings away — for what? — a thing she wul never be 
entitled to wear. Much better have bought herrolf a pair of boots." 
Yet, despite these extraordinary remarks, when Bertha, that very 
evening, whilst making his stroi^ oofiTee, asked him (mother was 
down stairs) if he liked this much-abused ring, he tried it on her finger, 
and, then kissins her hand, exclaimed, with rapture, " Bertha, I wor- 
ship it, as an emblem of yourself, for its puriiy and simplicity. On such 
a hand, it does indeed appear lovely." And he fell to kissing her 
fingers as if he could have eaten them, the ring included. 
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CHAPTEB Xni. 



BOMB OV THB ADYKHTUBBB WHICH BSFEL MONSIEUB EMXUI TAUTBIH DUBITC 

TBAB8 OF HIS UFB. 



The Heading to this chapter ia bo startling that, without 
the reader might feel inclmed to treat it like a dirty puddl^ and jnit 
akip over it. The idea of having to devour ten yean of adventure it 
one sitting is depressing and unnatural. The dish is so enormous that 
it sickens the appetite, and even curiosity's capacious stomach feela 
overladen hefore a single sentence has been tasted. But we intend 
to grind down and knead this long period of time, so that these ten 

Crs shall make as thin a slice in the loaf of this story aa if they had 
n so many ears of com. 

Emile Yautrin was a reckless, unprincipled man. He might hate 
carried his virtues in his snuff-box, and there would have been plenty 
of room left for the rappee. He thought no more oi taking a new 
name when his old one was worn out than he did of taking^ a 
newer hat or a fresher umbrella whenever a favourable oppartimiij 
presented itself. On one occasion, as we have seen, he haOt in a fiat 
and easy manner, unauthorised by any government, joined the army 
as Colonel of the 11® L^er ; on another he had entered into oom- 
merce as one Coquardeau, a clerk ; and, as a crowning touch, he had 
turned philanthropist, calling himself Chose. Whenever one cogno- 
men was a little out at elbows, or spoken of too familiarly by the 
police, it was changed for a better, fresher, and less celebrated appel- 
lation. No godfathers were troubled to attend such christenings; 
nobody became security for future sins ; and a petit verre was the 
baptismal font. 

Usually Emile Vautrin led an ignoble and vicious life, earing no 
more for the eye of the law than he did for the eye of a potato. If 
that coach and four which can be driven through every act of Parlia- 
ment had been in want of a coachman, this desperado was tlio man of 
men to handle tho reins. He was what the Americans call " a bad 

egg-" 

Yet there were moments when Vautrin complained bitterly of the 

ill-treatment he had suffered in the world. This unjust man, who 
had wronged so many, had an idea that he had been driven into his 
reckless course of vice by the wTongs heaped upon him by his enemies. 
When in the fourth stage of drunkenness, or depressed by ill luck, 
he would talk by the hoiu*, and grind his teeth, over the injuries that 
had crushed him. Ho once informed an eminent advocate, who un- 
dertook some little law business, ** that his natural was good," but, 
added the client, " I have been made what I am. My guilt be on 
their shoulders. They massacred tho wife I adored, they robbed me 
of her fortune, and they stole from me my beloved child. They left 
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me the miserable being you behold." At the door of Nathaniel 
Crosier of Swanborough did Vautrin deposit the big bundle of his 
crimes, trusting that it would trip up that respectable gentleman 
whenever he might set out on his way to heaven. 

There was some little truth, and a great deal of imagination, in the 
Frenchman's complainings. His sentimental raving about his wife 
and child was mere bombast, but the lost fortune he wailed over was 
aa true as arithmetic. Bitterly did he regret it. Nathaniel Crosier 
had married a Miss Merton, and father-in-law, not liking son-in-law, 
had insisted that the bride's fortune — a pretty little income of about 
four hundred pounds — should be settled on her as tight as lawyers* 
pens and red tape could bind it. After the mother's death, the chil- 
dren — if any — were to inherit this jointure. If the children died, 
leaving husbands or (le^timate) issue, these were again to become 
possessed. So it stands to reason that Vautrin had a distinct and 
perfect claim to one-third of these yearly four hundred pounds. 
Boldly and with much noise would he have demanded justice in the 
English law courts, but that the little a£Gur of impersonating the 
Colonel of the 11® L^ger rendered such an experiment hazardous and 
unprofitable. He had peculiar notions about the value of liberty. 
Besides, gruel was his aversion. 

We have often heard it asserted that thieves are thieves because 
they delight in their daring life. Many are of opinion that a pick- 
pocket, earning thirty shillings weekly at his illegal craft, would, if 
his honesty were better paid, refuse to quit his wickedness. This is 
mere ill-natured talk, l^obody would have been more delighted than 
our Frenchman to become respectable, had his virtue been priced at 
even the value of a cigar above the returns of his roguery. We do 
not mean to say that he would have worked more laboriously, or risen 
one hour earlier, or toiled one houi^ later, for the advantage of being 
eonsidered an honourable man. But, provided the exertion imposed 
and the earnings were to be in both cases similar, Vautrin would 
have embraced the respectable in preference to the disreputable life. 
He had made many attempts to steady himself in society. With the 
phmder obtained from his " Colonel du 11® L^ger" performance he 
TOwed to reform, and, if it answered, repent. On his return to Parisy 
he had speculated in an eating-house, spending his capital of about 
three thousand francs in fitting up a cheap restaurant in the ^' Quar^ 
Her Latin" He announced dinner, consisting of four plati and a 
dessert, at one franc a head. The carte dujour always contained 
**Jilet de hoBuf and '^gihelatte de lapin." The salle a manger was 
not a sumptuously-furnished apartment, but it served. The rush- 
oovered stools were comfortable enough, and the deal tables looked 
neat, and occasionally, when hidden under the cotton napkins, dean. 
A row of hat-pegs, a crockeryware stove, and a few looking-glasses^ 
were even more than the one-franc customers expected or needed. 
They cared little about ornamentation provided the portiant were 
large. The establishment of Monsieur [nnton (he had again chanffed 
his name) soon won the esteem of the students. His " bif-twi" 
were tree wlide^, and gifted with the distinguishing characteriatics of 
caoatckouci being both indigestible and elastic. The medical or legal 
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Btudent who eat ono of those steaks might pOBBibly Buffer from m& 

feetion, but certainly hunger would Dot for that day again troubls 
im. The gilcloltes de lapin were alag favourably receised by the 
cuKtomera, and the absence of more than one head in each portion 
termed honourable treatment. But, despite tbc twopence-bBl^>e[iny 
charged for wine (when required), deepite the veaJdteaa of the 
Julienne Boap, the sc&ntinesB of the eatad, and the one apple for des- 
sert, the rettourant, to Vautrin'B sincere regret, waa a failure. Ha 
agun vowed it was uselesB trying to be boneet, and, secretly eelting 
off hiB stools, tables, and stewpane, decamped before tho landlord bad 
time to ask for the rent. 

Then he camo to England— the richest country in the world, as he 
called it. Once more ho succeeded in filling his pockets, his com- 
- niercial speculation, as agent for the firm of Jonkopings, Tandstickor. 
and Co., being eminently prosperoua. Ho made Irish linenB refund 
what he had lost by beef-sleuks. Had the climate of Great Britain 
been more genial, and the amusements of tlie metropolis more various, 
or its Sabbath more gay. Monsieur Vautrin asserted that he would 
liave permanently settled in our monster city, He liked the bugioeaa 
methods and the great facilities " paper" offered an ingenious mer- 
chant. But his health suffering, and Inspector Gyves becoiniag 
alarmingly alert, he once more asked for a passport, and departed. 

.Ag^in he determined on giving honesty a fair chance. People 
apoko so loudly about the better policy of integrity that ho could not 
imagine it was done eipreaaly to deceive him. He had about SOW. 
to speoulate with, and if plain dealing would give him cent, per cent., 
it was, he considered, as good an investment as any other. This time 
he opened a cafe estaminet. It was richly decorated with pier- 
glaases and marble-topped tables. The velvet couches were aa broad 
as beds. The comptoir was fanciful and elegant, with its gilding and 
inlaid woods. The two plated ume in which the tout given to Uts 
SargOM wore deposited ahone like lamps. A mountain oiportiont of 
Busar sparkled m cryatalline purity at each extremity. The young 
lady who presided on this throne was fascinatingly attiied, and Imt 
beauty soon made an impression upon the hearta ot the coffee, beer, 
and eau-ancr£e drinkers. In addition to this, Monsieur I^eraia 
(Vautrin thought bis new name had on innocent and poetio sonnd} 
mounted " trois billards" — noble tables, nearly ten feet in lengtii, 
with ormolu lions' heads instead of pockets, and highly-carved legs. 
Before the garfont were engaged, express stipulations were msde at 
to the number of clean aprons they were to wear weekly. 

SooQ the Cafd Mirabean bwan to be talked of. The lumps of 
sugar were reported to be suuimely generous in their dimenaionij 
the coffee was declared to be " du veritable moka;" and the oognae 
spoken of aa being soft as satin. The two gar^ns in their jat^eta 
and pumps found the boub given them mounting up. The cry <tf 
" Ver-T-r-sez" might have been heard on the other aide cf the streeL 
The cuatamera for du noir, chmpet, and eanetUt increased doily. 
The haitu de pitd — as the overflowings of the cup into the ■saeor 
are called — were oTerwhelmingly lib^. The Caffi du Boi, higher 
up, bad to retain its customen by lowering the price (tf the <f 
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one Bou, and the Caf^ de la Beine, lower down, tried to avoid insol* 
rency by turning its petits verves into large ones. 

Presently the Cafe Mirabeau had its habitues who came there night 
after night, wet or fine. A pipe-rack was mounted to hold the " clays" 
these constant customers were colouring. Now men began to make 
appointments " chez Everard," and spend the evening together, 
emptying choppes of beer and playing at billiards " who should pay." 
The rattle of the dominoes on the marble tops of the tables was like the 
clatter of plates in a scullery. There were little square boards covered 
with green baize for card-players, and many whist parties passed the 
entire day over the fascinating game, wearing out a pack of the flimsy 
paper cards by the constant wetting of the thumb whilst dealing. 
Every paper published in Paris was taken in, and fastened to the 
razor-strop looking holder — excellent preservers of the journal, but 
rather too much like perusing a flag, to be pleasant to the reader. 

In a short time, Monsieur Everard became a great man in the 
qwtrtier. He had always longed to be respected in some quartier or 
other. The houlanger^ who kept the iron-railed bread shop next door, 
the epicier in his grocer's shop opposite, the marchand de nouveaut^s, 
the marchand de vins, all the neighbours, in fact, spoke of him as a 
** good child" and " a very amiable boy." He never refused to give a 
customer, who had even twice left his purse at home, credit till better 
times. He never ceased to smile unless it was to restrain the love- 
making of some impertinent student whispering at the comptoir to 
Mademoiselle Constance. Even then he spoke mildly and frankly. 
•* Let us see," he would say ; " let us finish these follies. Her father 
18 one of the old of the old who followed Napoleon. Let us respect 
the only child of a brave." When he joined in a game of billiards 
with his more cherished customers, he would delight all with the 
quaint phrases he used. A ball under the cushion was said to " man- 
ner du merinos,** He would with each stroke request his ball to go 
" vigoureusement ma belle,** or to " lever ses pattes** When the stakes 
played for were trivial, he managed aflier a desperately close game to 
lose, but on other occasions he was wonderfully fortunate. " A-t-il 
de la chance ce diable d* Everard,** his opponents would cry out when 
be made eight or nine cannons running. 

He might have done well at this estaminct, but his gipsy nature 
would not allow him to remain long at any quiet occupation. It was 
at this time that he had vrritten to Mr. Nathan, of Lyon's Inn, to 
find out his son Philip and send him over to Prance. If the boy 
could have been discovered, perhaps the father would have remained 
steady at his cofiee-selling, but, annoyed at the failure of Mr. Na- 
than's search, Everard, alias Yautrin, took a dislike to the jog-trot 
eataminet, and disposed of the business. 

He had always complained that his life had been a failure simply 
for the want of a little ready money to go to work with. He would 
talk of the voleurs on the Bourse, and with bitter scorn taunt them 
that, with their chances, they did not do more. It really seemed as if 
there were somo truth in his boastings. A week after he had sold his 
cafU, Everard had started '^ the Grand National Marriage Insurance 
Company." What he made by it, he neyer confessed. He was, how- 
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ever, sufficientlj enriched to become a large speculator on the Bourse^ 
and one of the little kings of the Passage de 1* Opera. A few more 
lucky hits, and his vagrant boj, Phil, might have been a dandv, a reniier. 
But it was the old storj. He realised a fortune in ^our trans- 
actions, and lost it by the fifth. In his mad endeavour to re-establish 
himself, he parted with every sixpence, and eventually did something 
or other which was considered, even by the frequenters of that nationiu 
ffambling-house, to be swindling, and the gates of this paradise of 
fools were closed on the " coquin,** 

Without even a bad Bhilling in his pocket, Everard changed his 
name to Boustache, and began the world afresh. His old friends, the 
wine sellers of the Temple, received him again to their hearts and 
back parlours, upbraiding him slightly for his two years' absence, and 
perhaps delighted that, after all his grand doings, he was no better off 
than themselves. This was the bitter winter and discontent of Yau- 
trin's life. He remembered to his dying hour the hardships he was 
forced to endure. His brain was so foggeid, and his heart so dejected 
with his failure, that he could devise no scheme to raise himself above 
the vulgar pickpocketing herd. To prevent himself from starving, he 
turned vendor of tooth-powder and square tablets for removing 
grease from cloth. Those who bought the powder had the tablet 
given them for nothing. 

For the entire summer, with his tray of merchandise before him, 
he took up his post on the Boulevard du Temple. He had com* 
posed an address to the people, which collected a vast mob, and al- 
ways deliglited his audience. He prefaced the exhibition of the mar- 
vellous eftbcts of the tooth-powder in these words : 

" This specific, being both odontalgic and balsamic, is a sovereign 
remedy for the caries, canker, and corrosion of the teeth. It was 
presented to a ^entltMnnn of distinguished cliaracter in the highest 
circles bv his Excellencv tlie Ambassador of Persia. Its virtues shall 

bo pr(>ve<l by public experiment Corae here, ignoble boy! 

Ik'hold the teeth of this infant are of the most perfect black. You 
place a little of the specific on a brush in this manner — you humect 
with ^vat('r. Do not imagine that the water is prepared ; water, tlie 
first that comes to hand, water hard or soft, from the cistern or the 
barrel, or, as in this instance, water from the gutter. You rub the 
teeth and thus render them whiter than enamel, strengthening 
the gums and soothing the nerves." Then he would scrub at the 
unfortunate boy's mouth, and, as the powder would have served 
ecniallv well for cleaning knives, it did certainlv in a remarkablv short 
time ^riiid awav some of the dark stains from the teeth. AVhilst this 
Oj'cration was proceeding, Monsieur Yautrin would exclain, partially 
to drown tl»e cries of the sulfering lad, " The price of my specific is 
oidy five sous the box! dedicated tothePeuple Fr-r-r-ranCj-ais, at live 
sous the box!" 

He was a patient, much-enduring man, this Yautrin, gifted with 
the indomitable i)erseverance of a caterpillar, which, however often it 
is knocked down from the stem of a tree, will again and again com- 
mence to climb upwards. When at the bottom of the ladder, Yau- 
trin was always thinking of the topmost round. ^Yhen he had picked 
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up enough money with his tooth-powdor to enable him to travel to 
Imgland, he gave up dentistry, and, with a forged passport, left Paris. 
He had no definite object in comiug to London beyond that of plun* 
dering whomever and wherever he could. The first day he arrived, 
lie experimented on the memory of the police, by entering the Bow- 
street Court as a spectator. He was delighted to find that neither 
inspectors nor men had the least suspicion of him. He had left the 
metropolis in a black wig and heavy whiskers, and he returned with — 
flaxen locks and an elegant moustache. 

It was shortly after Yautrin's return that a great many letters 
were sent to the Tiffies, complaining of the darkness of the metropo- 
litan roads. Applications were constantly being made to the Ham- 
mersmith magistrate by gentlemen and ladies who had been followed 
and robbed by a tall, powerful man, who wore a comforter so arranged 
that it masked his face. His method was to creep after a root 
passenger until he or she had reached a portion of the road where, 
in consequence of the discontinuance of the gas-lamps, the darkness 
favoured the robbery ; and then, having pinioned the arms of the 
victim, a pocket-handkerchief was thrust into the mouth, and the 
pockets rifled without dread of any interference. One of these complain- 
ants had lost thirteen sovereigns, another his gold watch and a pocket- 
book of bank-notes. In all these robberies the tall man was assisted ^* 
by a shorter and apparently younger companion. In one evening it 
was calculated that they became unlawfully possessed of some fifty 
pounds' worth of property. The Hammersmith police, the moment 
the robberies were committed, became very active. But the man 
and his associate had left the neighbourhood before the constables 
attempted to seize them. They were next heard of at Brixton, after 
that at Hackney, and subsequently at Feckham. They always 
seemed to post themselves at a short distance firom the tavern where 
the omnibuses stopped, and, having then fixed upon the victim to be 
plucked, to follow him until he reached some secluded, dark spot 
laYourable to the plucking. 

This tall man was Vautrin. Who do you think the associate was ? -^ 
No other than Jack Drake, the quon^m captain of the Crossing .» 
Sweepers' gang. The Frenchman had picked him up at a low twopenny 
lodging-house in Gun-yard, Whitechapel, and tempted him into joining 
his foot-padding expeditions. The Duck was in a terrible state of des- 
titution, and the prospect of being clothed and fed soon placed him in 
Yautrin's power. Up to that time he had been a mere prig, purloin- 
ing bacon, and wrenching ofif brass bell-pulls to sell as ola metal. 
The idea of being a highwayman had something grand in it. Purses 
were better plunder than the scraps on a butcher's stall. It was 
like a militiaman entering a Queen's regiment. 

Vautrin had promised to make a fine fellow of the Duck, and, as 
far as clothing was concerned, kept his word. After the exploits 
in the dark Loudon roads, the pair journeyed into the country. They 
had plenty of money, and travelled like gentlemen. Not a town they 
passed through but they left it with greater wealth than when they 
entered. Their plan was for Vautrin to enter an hotel and engage 
the best suite of apartments to be had. He drove up to the house 
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with heavy trimkB on the cab. Whflat choosing bis bediooniy be 
would give great trouble to the housekeeper, asking why be oould not 
have such and such a chamber, until he learned pretty nearly which 
rooms were occupied. After an excellent supper be would zing the 
bell for his candle and proceed to his bedroom to arrange his nair, 
having previously inquired of the waiter whether there was any place 
of amusement open in the town. As he went up-stairs, a glance at 
the candlesticks ranged on the side-table at each landing, told him 
whether many of the travellers were in their rooms or down stairs. 
All he wanted was half an hour to himself, for by that time he had 
made the round of the bed-chambers, ripping; open trunks and boxes 
with his chisel and short crowbar. If he iound any money or jeweUar 
they were crammed into his coat pocket. He never meddled with 
bulky plunder. He could rifle a trunk iu one minute and a half. 

Then, with the greatest sana-Jroid^ would this extraordinary man 
descend the staircase, and, telling the waiters that he should not re- 
turn before twelve, hurry off to the rendezvous he had made with 
Jack Drake. It was the Duck's business to carr^ about his person, 
and dispose of, the stolen effects. The descriptions that were, in- 
stantly after their exploits, published of Monsieur Yautrin's person 
and costume rendered it hignly dangerous for that eminent leader to 
risk too great an exposure of his manly form in the public streets. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONTAINIXO MANY INGIDEirrS WHICH OUGHT TO HXVT. BEKK TOLD PAOEi AOO. 
RELATING, AMONG OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES, HOW FATHER AND SON MET, THE 00¥- 
VERSATION THAT ENSUED, AND IN 'W^^AT MANNER PHIL FOLLOWED HIS PAREXT'I 
ADVICE. 



As chance would have it, Philip Merton was wandering about 
treets of Derby on the very same day that Monsieur Vautrin i 



the 
streets of Derby on the very same day that Monsieur A^autrin and 
his friend, the Duck, arrived by the express from Nottingham, to 
see if there were anytliing to be done in their little line of business. 
The vagrant in his black, mangy rags, with his shoulders up to his 
ears, was paddling with his naked feet along the muddy road, wishing 
that somebody would try and hit him in the eye with a sixpence, 
when the Duck, attired so fashionably that even the Governor of 
Coldbath-fields would not have recognised him, sauntered past, hifl 
ever active mind endeavouring to recal the words of a song he had 
joined chorus to overnight : 

" It*8 all for that ale, that confounded ale, 
That confounded ale and tobaccy,*^ 

was all he could remember of the poem, and it annoyed bim con- 
siderably. When, therefore, Phil — ^little dreaming that the Dack 
stood before him — commenoed in his cringing voice to petition " his 
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lionour to spare a copper,*' Jack Drake, who was up to cadging in 
all its branches, having professed the calling, assumed a pompous 
demeanour, and asked the beggar why he did not work, and if he 
wasn't ashamed of himself for leading such an idle, disgraceful life. 
It was pleasant to the Duck to be able to repeat the rebukes he had 
himself so frequently met with. Whilst explaining the reason of his 
distress, Phil addressed the buckish prig so respectfully, and made use 
of 80 many flattering expressions, that, pleased with this evidence of 
his prosperous appearance, the Duck gave alms. More, he endea- 
Toured to read the vagrant a moral lesson. 

** Sich a regular strong-made chap as you, as has the wear of cast- 
iron in yer, to be cadging about, is rather too stiffish for my swaUow. 
Why, you could carry a load o' bricks on them shoulders, and feel 
'em no more than a coat collar." 

Philip was startled to hear such a fashionable person talk such very 
rickety British. He gave the usual excusing answers almost me- 
chanically, whilst his mind was busy wondering whether the dandy 
was a genuine or forged article. 

" Now, how do you think I should perwide for myself if I didn't 
work ?" continued the moralising Duck. " Do you think I likes 
work ? Not me. It's too rich for my stomick ; idleness is my drink, 
only it pays you out so tremendous the next day." 

The vagrant considered that, after this charity sermon, a collection 
would follow, so he listened humbly. The ex-captain grew more and 
more virtuous. 

*^ Do you think sich as me don't know the value of pence, but must 
be continual getting change for sich as you ? We earns our money 
too severe for sich extravagance. Sooner than be a lumping about 
the streets, I'd take a broom, and start a crossing. I never see finer 
mud or likelier pitches," he added, his great experience in these 
matters making him for a moment forget himself. 

A little learning proved a very dangerous thing for Master Drake. 
The ragged beggar had often looked up slily in the lecturer's face. 
He had noticed that two of the big front teeth were missing. If 
ever the fashionable gentleman smiled, his face, which before had been 
blank and smooth as a table-cloth, crumpled up like a collapsed 
balloon and became a mass of wrinkles and dimples. Had Jack kept 
bis knowledge about crossings and mud locked up in the dark cellar 
of his brain, he would have escaped detection. As one who has for- 
gotten a certain tune, requires but to have the few first notes 
bummed in order to start off in full voice with the remainder of the 
melody, so Phil, the moment he heard the words '* take a broom," 
was, as it were, carried back to the days of his dirtv childhood, when 
^ catenwheeling" was his trade, and the Hay market his workshop. 
The first idea that crossed his brain was, " What a tip-topper the 
Duck has turned out." That gentleman was expecting a cringing, 
aupplicatinff reply, and his knees almost bent under him as Phil, in a 
moment brightening up and looking sharp as a terrier at a rat-hole, 
cried out, '* You cussed Jack Drake, shut up that patter ; I'm Phil 
Merton!" 

We will say this for the Duck: he had great presence of mind. He 
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never attempted to deny his identity, but aaeumed s pleased w^^M 
if the bigbt of an old comrade cheered him. He eipreewd his deJigbt 
by exuluiming, " Here's a start I u reg'lar twicer !" He admitWd 
that he was in Phil's power by eajing, in a low voice, " Dou't blow 
~th6 gaff— follow me." Thus, by a few simple words, did Jack, with- 
out insulting hia friend by objecting to the neglige of hia cortnine, 
avoid being eeou walking with rage and tatters. Further, the dilapi- 
dated friend felt his heart kindle towards hia old pal, even though tie 
followed like a dog at hia heels. 

For fear Phil might bum with rage after the moral lectijre, the 
Duck poured beer down his throat sufficient to have e^ttiuguished a 
amoulde ring chimney. He alao presented his old mat* «ith 6n 
shillinga. His manner was most oifectionate and affectiDg-. The 
wretched Phil, despite the drink, felt sad and embittered as be listened 
to the Duck'a history. " I'm on the square now," boasted that iron- 
derful youth ; "regular straight and open. I'm a wallet to a French 
- gent, a good 'xm to pay, and remarkable civil-tempered." This wn 
wormwood to the listener. He waa jealous of the luck the ignorant, 
coarse Master Drake had met with. When the Duck rose to depart, 
it was as much as Phil could do to assume a straight-lipped soiile, 
and allow his black hand to bo shaken. He even regretted that ha 
had given the direction of the travellers' padding-ken where he wu 
lodging. "I'd as soon drown as see him again," thought Phil. "It's 
like taking poison to hear him talk of his luck." 

Had it depended upon Master Drake, a second meeting would never ' 
have taken place. Like a good and faithful servant, he rushed home 
at a speed which crimsoned his face, and gave warning to the French 
gent that they must slope from Derby with the greatest actirity. 

" If we ain't minus in less than no time, we're blowed upon," Qie 
excited Duck said, in a coufidi'ulial murmur, which no wmter, how- 
ever close hja ear might have been to the keyhole, could have over- 
heard. " I've just met a chap as knowed me, and, from the looks of 
bim, he'd peach for the vally of a pipe of baccer." 

Men of nerve never allow themselvea to feel alarmed. Althon^ 
Monaiear Vautrin was trying to remember when the next train atarted, 
he replied, " We shall h^ve done our busineae by to-morrow. To- 
day, I un too tired to travel any further. Who is this friend, and 
why the devil do you go exhibiting yourself in the street p" 

The Drake, who feiKred his master to such an extent that at tdmea he 
felt inclined to betray him, took no notice of the rebuke, but continiied : 
— " I teU you this coap ia dead on us. We ahall be coopered if we 
don't pad the hoof^ and that rapid. He's a chap of the name ol Phil 
Merton, who " 



moan similar to that dismal sound mwluced when the music c^ a 
barrel-organ is suddenly cut short. Monaieur Vautrin had jerked hii 
body most strangely to one side as be heard this name, alinoat ai 
though a stone had been thrown at him, and be had drawn 'badt to 
avoid it. He had also dropt his cigar, and, although he turiied his 
hack to the window, and tried to conceal hia countenauoe, latk 
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noticed it had turned to a corpse-like hue. His voice had a dry, 
hoarse sound as he asked : '^ Do you know where this boy is to be 
found ?" Because Jack stammered a little as he replied, " How 
should I know p*' Emile Yautrin twirled round on his heel, and 
floowled as if he was about to fly at the youth's throat. " Because 
he told you. Gk) and fetch him. I must see him. Do you hear 
me ? Bring him here.*' 

" Bring him here !" cried the Duck. " Well, you do talk. Why 
he's as ragged as an old kite in a tree. They'd want to carry him 
up-stairs in a dustpan." 

" Buy him clothes, then," roared Vautrin. " Have you no sense, 
blockhead ? Or, stay ; your things will fit him — let him wear them." 
^ " And what am I to do ?" inquired Jack, saucily. He had a suspi- 
cion that the Frenchman wanted to get rid of him, and that was a 
thing he would not stand. There had been a misunderstanding the 
day before at Nottingham. He could see through " the dodge" well 
enough. 

" What are you to do ?" answered the master ; " why, wear his rags, 
if you like, or get others, if you choose. Understand me. Jack — that 
boy must be here in an hour, or I shall hunt him up myself." In a 
mild, sneaking tone, he added, *' If you put me to that trouble, I shall 
not consider you my friend, nor feel the same affection for you that 
I do now, my good Jack. So go along at once, and here is money 
for you to buy the clothes — mind, good clothes, such as I wear." 

The good Jack looked about as amiable as a baited bull, and on 
taking the proffered note, crushed it up savagely, as if it had been 
the giver's neck. But he did not dare to be disobedient, and shuffled 
to the door. The Frenchman with his bright eye, grey and round as 
a new bullet, called to Jack as he was about to turn the handle, and 
said, in his mild, patronising manner : 

** My poor Jack, you are angry, and hate me, because you are 
jealous. That is wrong, my boy. I am your friend, and would not 
desert you for any one. Now you can go, and, to please me, do not 
be' long." 

As he descended the stairs, the Duck remarked to himself, '' How 
ilid the chap know why I was riled P He's up to everything. There 
never was such a dodger. Wouldn't he make a spanking Peeler !" 
The prospect of gaining a few shillings, by overcharging for tlic pur- 
chase of the clothes, helped to smoothe the Duck's ruffled feathers. 

How different was his manner to Phil, when he sought out that 
wandering youth at the padding-ken. He shook his old companion's 
hand with a brave, hearty manner, and thus addressed him : 

'* I never see a old pal in the suds but my spirit's willing to give 
him a hist up'ards. I've stood your friend, Pliil, and put in a good 
word for yer in the right quarter — the same as is meat, drink, and 
toggery to me." He then related to Morton an affecting history 
of how his heart grieved to see the friend of his youth in so sad a 
plight. He had interceded with the French gent, and ultimately 
prevailed on him to take an additional servant into his employ. 
*^ I can tell you, it was touch-and-go work ; but I was so precious 
hard down on him, says he, at last, ' By Gosh, Jack ! you'd talk a 
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milestone oyer to the t'other side of the road.* And there he gire 

in, and took it quite sweet and natural." 

No one would imagine that Phil could see anything to ohject to in 
such a brilliant future as Jack had sketched out for him. Warm 
dotlies, wurui dinners, and warm beds, have their attractions. Good 
money paid quarterly, a new suit per annum, and little or no work to 
do, sounds temptingly. Perhaps Piiil objected to have Jack as a 
benefactor. Perhaps ne — as many persons do — felt hurt that an igno- 
rant, coarse fellow should have it in his power to render a service far 
above any he could realise for himself. Much to the Duck's delight, 
Merton aid not jump so eagerly at the offer. He asked how much 
tin was given P and when the Knowing Jack purposely understated 
the sum, he remarked, " That's short earnings.*' Many other busi- 
ness inquiries were mode, to all of which the most unfavourable 
replies were readily given. The Duck was already congratulating 
himself upon having choked off his rival. 

" I do pretty well at cadging," said Phil. " Of course I don't wear 
these rags you see when I knock off work. 1 live pretty well, and it's 
middling jolly." 

" And you're your own master," suggested Jack. " Nobody to 
swear at you but the Peelers, and they comes under the head of 
destiny, and don't rile a chap no more than thunder or rain." 

But, too knowing to let the chance of a new suit of clothes slip by, 
Phil, after all, determined to see the Prenchman. The Duck had 
felt so certain of a refusal, that he had arranged in his own mind a 
clever anecdote to enable him to keep the five-pound note. He had 
determined on soiling his cout with mud, and then telling the Prench- 
man that Phil, suspecting foul play, had pushed him, and bolt-od off 
just as they were within five minutes' walk of the hotel. His dis- 
gust, therefore, when Merton took up his hatband said, " there is no 
liarmin seeing what tliis rich chap is made of," was so great, that .ho 
tried to pick a quarrel, saying he would hear the gent spoke of ia 
that manner by no one, nowhere — no, not if they was as big as a 
house, and forty-horse power." 

The tailor makes the man. Always wear a good coat. It is almost 
as serviceable as a good character. Many persons who in the morn- 
ing had threatened Phil as a vagabond would, had they met him 
adorned with his excellent suit, have styled him a very gentlemanly, 
well-behaved young man. A barber had cut his hair and pomatumed 
it with a highly- scented grease. His boots, his clothes, and his hat were 
lustrous with the varnish of newness. Waiters drew back, and made 
way for the well-dressed gentleman. The chambermaid gazed on him, 
and felt how easy it would be to love such a man. And this miracle 
was produced by a good coat. Ten years of a rogue's life atoned for 
and torgiven through a thirty-shilling paletot. 

As they ascended the stairs, the man waiting for them heard their 
footfalls, and, tossing off a glass of brandy, tried to be calm. For the 
last half hour he had stood at the window, gazing right and lett to 
catch the first sight of Philip Merton. He dare not trust himself to 
speak when the lads entered. He knew the words would stick in bis 
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fhroat and betray him. So he motioned Phil to a chair, and, leaning 
against the mantelpiece, stared at him. For more than ten minutes 
he did not utter a word. The Duck was wondering to hiniself " what 
the doose had come to the governor." The Duck would have made great 
allowances for human nature had he been aware that only once before 
the father had seen his son, and then under painful circumstances. 
Now Vnutrin could examine the latter without fear or interruption. 
He could trace a resemblance to himself in the long-missing son, and 
that pleased him, for Phil was a better looking roan than the father had 
ever oeen. The shoulders were broad, the strong arms filled up the 
coat-sleeve with the bulging muscles, and he had the slimness and the 
strength of a greyhound. Yautrin looked at the handsome face, and 
half laughed as he wondered if in his youth he had been such &joU 
jargon. He also thought of the mother, who had died giving life to 
this fine youth ; but he did not dwell at length on this subject. He 
had become entitled to property through his wife's death — he had 
ceased to deplore her loss. He rejoiced in the son as a means of 
claiming the inheritance and baffling Crosier. 

Those who believe in the voice of nature will be surprised to heap 
that on this occasion Philip felt no thrill in his bosom as he beheld ' 
his father. He was, instead of being overcome by the parental gaze, 
considerably annoyed at it. He moved uneasily in his chair, brushed 
bis hat with his hand, and finally occupied himself with the improve- 
ment of his nails. ** When he*s done staring, perhaps he'll say so," 
thought Phil. 

When Yautrin felt the muscles in his throat relax, he began to 
speak. He ordered up wine. He laughed, and joked, and talked on 
every subject but the one Phil considered the most important. They 
dined together. " This is a strange kind of gent," the son could not 
help thinking, " to dine with his valets. There's something very de- 
ranged in these clock-works." When the hour grew late, Yautrin 
rang the bell, and ordered a bed to be prepared for his young friend. 
They shook hands and retired to rest excellent friends. Determined 
to make some inquiries into the mystery, Phil followed the Duck into 
that bold outlaw's chamber, and, shutting the door, inquired, " Jack, 
who the devil is this chap ?" 

" He's allers like you see him," replied Mr. Drake ; '^ remarkable 
baffable and free." 

" What does he want with me ?" inquired Phil. 

** You might as well ax me which side of his starchers has the most 
hairs," answered Jack. 

*« He's a rum 'un," added Phil. 

" Fncommon so," responded the Duck, " and very good company, 
leastways when so inclined." 

In the morning, before Phil was awake, Yautrin entered his room, 
bringing him clean linen and shaving tackle. He could scarcely bear 
the boy to be out of his sight. It seemed as if he feared Phil should* 
run away. They went out walking together, and he was kind 
to an astonishing degree. He insisted that Phil wished to smoke, 
and purchased cigars. He joked him about some ladies that passed 
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iScm (staring). Gammon! What was mj mother's name ? "^ 

Jffather (annoyed that the revelation has not produced more effect). 
I tell you I am your father. Your mother, caliing herself Eatherine _ 
Merton, died in prison whilst I was in France. We were married. 

Son (savagely). Who drove my mother to prison? You deserted ^ 
her. You left me to die in prison, too, if the parish had not had 
more pity than a parent. There was a time when I wished to see 
you. Now I would sooner be alone. Let me go. ^ 

Father (calmly). I did not desert you, Philip. I can refer you to 
my lawyer to convince you of the manv attempts I have made to dis- 
cover my child. You shall see his biUs some day. I was driven 
from you. A man with a heart of stone has separated father from 
child. It is he that drove me to my desperate lite. The fortune we ^ 
are entitled to is withheld from us, and, sooner than starve and rot, 
I — I — I — do anything. 

8on, Who is this man who separated us ? ^ 

Father, Nathaniel Crosier, the father of your murdered mother. -^ 

San (suddenly remembering the offer that had been made him 
to emigrate). That sounds true. I know Crosier — an old man, yellow 
and wrinkled, with a bald head and fluffy hair like a young bird. 
Why don't you go to law ? 

J^her, He knows I dare not. But you can, and you shall. Now *" 
will you join me ? Will you allow the witetch who destroyed your 
mother, who has made us both outcasts, to enjoy the property his 
roguery has wrested from us ? 

Son (thoughtfully). I'll tell you in two days. But 'wait! What 
name am I to call vou by ? 

Father, My real name is Emile Yautrin. At present call me - 
Monsieur Boustache. 

When tliree days had passed, Yautrin paid the hotel-bill, and, 
celebrating his reunion with his son by respecting the property in the 
ItouflOy he journeyed to London accompanied by the Duck and rhilip. 



CHAPTEE XY. 



LOYB AND YBHOBAHCS. 



Philip Mebton wore excellent clothes and had plent;^ of money 
in his pocket on the ni^ht he patronised the travelling circus. He 
had still better apparel in his trunks at the hotel where he was 
staying. Polished-leather boots, velvet waistcoats, shirts with deli* 
cate fronts, formed pbrtion» of his wardrobe. We have before ob- 
jected to reveal how he employed his leisure and earned the money 
that made his waistcoat-pocket bulge out. There were notes and 
golden pieces in that same trunk at the hoteL His father, Yautriiii had 
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taught his son many things since thej met. Bat we retenre tiiesa 
disclosures for another chapter, for fear our readers should, in dis- 
gust, refuse to have anything more to do with so depraved a young 
man. 

He had followed the heautiful Miss Lucy and her savage maid- 
servant afler they left the circus, resolved to keep close at her heels 
if she wandered ahout for a month. The young lady had mingled 
vnth the crowd returning to Elhury, hut he never missed her onoe. 
He saw her moving down the dors lane that leads to the market- 
place ; watched her raise her dress, and pick her way on tip-toes 
through th^ mud, and presently heheld her ring the ostler' s-hell at 
the Royal George, the very hotel at which he was staying. Once he 
thought she was gazing ahout, as if to see if he had pursued her. He 
hid himself under a doorway, and presently from, the stahleyard 
issued a jolting chaise, drawn hy a grey hall of a pony that appeared 
as hroad as it was long. Both the female forms took their places, 
and the animal did its hest to trot off. For that night Phil thought it 
hotter to give up the chase and go to hed. 

The next morning the ostler had a shilling placed in his big hand. 
The man had to earn it by answering these questions : ** Does Miss 
Lucy — what the deuce is her other name? — ^you know — keep the 
grey pony that was put up here last ni^ht ?" — *^ Green chaise?— 
pony, swelled hock ? — one ear cut ?" inquired the ostler. And when 
rhil on speculation replied, '* Ay, that's it !" the fellow continued, 
" That's Mr. Crow the pork-butcher's, of Hillocks." 

The smitten youth, not liking such parentage for the beautiful 
Lucy — he had grown proud since he had been told he was of gentle 
birth — refused to accept this e\'idence. " No, no," he cried, in 
disgust ; " a young lady and her maid who went to the oircns last 

night; Miss Lucy what is her name?" A new light illumined 

the ostler's dim brain. "You mean Miss Lucv Grant — of course 
you do. Why, tlicir pony ain't got no swelled hock. As sound as 
a onion, ear and all." — " Ah ! Miss Lucy Grant — that's it !" ex- 
claimed Phil. Then he inquired if the family were still living in the 
same place, and was told "it hadn't shifted as was known on." lie 
next tried whether any information could be gleaned by requesting 
to be shown the nearest route to j\liss Grant's residence, and was 
directed to keep straight on down the Swauborough-road till he came 
to it. At last he produced half-a-crown, and, to obtain the coin, the 
ostler told all he knew, describing as well as he could the character 
and appearance of Lieutenant Grant, R.N., and the outward signs by 
which his residence might be distinguished. 

Before any clock of regular habits had struck twelve, Phil had 
breakfasted, walked three miles, and was inspecting the building for 
the rent and taxes of which the old sailor was quarterly answerable. 
Jie thought the shutters of a pleasant lively green; he approved of 
the careful manner in wiiioh the climbing roses had been trained about 
the casements, with the branches bent as refjularlv as if thev had been 
raked into their places, and the whiteness of the blinds and curtains 
at the different windows met with his entire approbation. The 
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garden, too (for he passed through the swing iron gate set in a hoUj- 
hedge a cannon-ball could not have penetrated), was prettily ar- 
ranged, and the show of flowers satisfactory. He very soon guessed 
to whom the little lace collars bleaching on the rose-bushes belonged, 
and he felt sure the big straw hat on one of the rustic chairs on 
the lawn was the property of the same young lady. 

A lane ran down one side of the impregnable holly-hedge. There 
he had a view of the back premises. The savage servant, who lived 
in the room with a bird-cage and a Dutch-clock, was seen through 
the window. She had been washing something in the tub on the 
stone steps. A petticoat, with a delicately-shaped body, was hanging 
from a line, and, though it was dripping wet from its final rinse, he 
would have kissed its embroidered tiem if he had dared. 

He watched for two days, and only lost his time. He caught sight 
of the lieutenant's tarpaulin hat, creeping along just above the hedge- 
top, and in an instant Phil had disappeared in a ditch. He heard a 
youthful but shrill voice call out '* Marv !" and heard a discontented 
answer of — " What's gone wrong now r' In the dusk of evening 
he had entered by a back gate, and, making as little noise as he could 
on the gravel-walk, crept round to the parlour windows, but he 
gained little by peeping, excepting a foreshortened view of the lieu- 
tenant sleeping on the sofa. There was the model of a ship on a side- 
table, and a spaniel on the rug that barked violently, but no Miss 
Lucy. '* Where the deuce can she be gone to P" thought Phil; '' she 
never walks out, or goes into the garden. What a rum girl!*' 
Determined not to be beaten, he devoted yet another day to this 
search after the Beautiful, but though he twice narrowly escaped 
£dlin^ counter of the vixenish servant, his eyes were never refreshea bv 
tiie Bight of the E.N.'s pretty daughter. The spaniel had become his 
bitterest enemy. It stood watch at the gate and tried to get at him 
between the narrow rails. It barked as if trving to blow itself 
to pieces. If he moved along the hedge, it followed him, yelping 
and dancing about, as if determined on having his life. Lieu- 
tenant Grant, E.N., was so astonished at the dog's vivacity, that he 
on one occasion went to the gate and looked into the road. He only 
saw a venr respectable youn^ gentleman walking rapidly in the direc- 
tion of Swanborough. So ne chided the spaniel, saying, '' What's 
the matter with you, you little fool ! don't you know a gentleman 
when you see him ?" About five o'clock that evening, patience met 
with its reward. Phil was thinking seriously of the ctelicious flavour 
of well-cooked animal food, when be beheld — and trembled as he 
beheld — a large straw hat moving among the trees in the orchard. 
He bounded cbwn the lane, and, in less than a moment, was stretch- 
ing his neck and jumping his highest to see over the hedge. The 
face, shaded by the lar^ hat, did certainly look very lovely. 

She was reading, holding the book in a blue-veined hand, with a 
turquoise ring on the second finger. As the hedge became less and 
less dense, he saw her red lips move and her round chin work up 
and down as she repeated to herself the words of the author. He fdt 
he most speak to her if be were killed for it. '' How do you do, Misa 
Lacy P" ne gasped out. 
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Sbe looked up, and onewered, " How do you do P Won't yoa itop 

in and see jMipaP" 

He thought thie waa odd, and, objecting to tlio iavitntion, replied, 
"I have not »ien you since vo met at the circus i have you hoea 
iU?" 

Then sbo eeenicd to be aware that the voice wnn that of a stringer, 
for ahe advanced to the liedge sJid looked through. " I don't know 
you — go away !" woa the only answer he obtained to liis kind in- 
quinea. 

The spaniel, a* his miatress retired, took up the quarrel, and, 
forcing iteelf through the etumpa of the hedge trees, flew round and 
round Phil'a le-gs, as if it was eiamining them to discover the best 
place for biting. "Love me, love my dog," muttered Phil j "but. 
until then, hang me if I atand thia cur's nonsenae." He first took off 
hia hat and flung it at the animal. The dog aeieed it in a moment, 
and began to shake and batter it on the ground. But suddetdy a 
coat was thrown over the little thing, and, before it eould vquesk oat 
for help, Phil waa running aa fast aa hu could across the fields. A few 
knocks on the bead and the spaniel was frightened into auttjectioo, 
and even began to lick the hand of its new proprietor. 

" There may bo advaotagcs to be gained with this yelping pet. TW 
morrow," thought Phil, " billa will be out ofTeririg a reward. I'Q 
keep it for a week, and then enter the house in triumph with the 
little brute in my arms." A man on whom Pbil could depend (h« 
knvw many curious c'laractera whom nobody but bimaelf dared tnut) 
undertook to keep the spaniel in a safe place, away from eye and oar. 
In a hack cellar of the " Gun and Crow" did the fnithfiil animal 
throughout the night lift up its head and whine without ever disturb- 
ing the repose of any living creaturcd except the r.itB that dwelt among 
the bot'r- barrel 8. 

When Phil returned to his hotel, he was told a friend of bis, in tba 
coffee-room, had been making inquiriea after him. He waa completely 
" taken aback" when be beheld his father seated near the fire with a 
decanter of sherry by hia aide. The son bad grown to" love hia sire^ 
BO their meeting waa affectionate. Unless he bad received niook, 
Phil would have addreaaed him aa " Father," but Vautrin's quick 
eye stopped the word. When they were presently in a private room, 
dining together, the Frenchman cautioned bis son on this subject, 
Baying, "Everybody is aware it ia a wise father that knows bis own 
child, but remember, too, it is a oonfoundedjy clever chOd that at 
times doesn't know its own lather. Tour name is Merton, mine is 
Boustacbe." 

Vautrin had come down more for pleaaure than buaineaa. Ever 
fiince Mrs. Crosier's death, the family bad been away from the house 
at Swanborough. As Elbury was only some aii miles distant from 
the banker's residence, Vautrin — to amuse himself, he aaid — had 
determined on visiting the birthplace of hia " dear wife, to see if it 
was the same old rickety pile aa when ha knew it." The itrangeat 
fancy he eipreaaed in oonnexion with this trip was, that they should 
viait the plaoe by night. " The building ia highly pictuieoque," said 
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Tautrin, " and in a strong moonlight really a pretty sight. I should 
like you to see it, Phil." 

Father and son stayed together, passing the time very agreeably 
for three days, when a letter arrived for " Mr. Boustache," and, after 
reading it, Yautrin said he must return to London on the morrow, 
BO they would go to Swanborough that night. They left the hotel 
after an early mnner, resolved on walking the distance. But, before 
they had sone two miles, Yautrin was fortunate enough to meet — 
anite accidentally, as he remarked — at a roadside beerhouse, two 
mends of his, who promised, if he would drink away an hour or so, 
to drive him over to Swanborough in their own trap, and even back 
again if his time were precious. " It*s better than walking," an- 
swered Phil. " Much," added Vautrin ; " and infinitely preferable to 
being thirsty." 

Although a common beershop, the people sold excellent spirits, and 
were excessively friendly and attentive. Phil had smoked innumer- 
able pipes and emptied more glasses than he could count, when (about 
eleven o'clock) the horse was ordered to be put to. Off they drove, not 
at a rapid pace, for the beast appeared worn-out and stiff, as if it had 
been that nay overdriven, but with whipping and pulling at the reins 
they made it hobble along. 

If Crosier had been a nobleman instead of a banker he could not 
have lived in better style or in a better mansion. The party in the 
chaise with the hobbling horse saw the building half a mile off from 
the road, a grey, solemn pile, surrounded by black trees. Well did 
Yautrin know the property and the grounds. He told the driver 
which turning to take so as not to arouse the man who slept in the 
lodge ; he guided them up lanes with deep ruts, in which the chaise 
bumped tiU the springs were nearly b^roken ; and eventually they 
stopped at a field gate which, he told them, led to the back premises 
of the mansion. 

Here they alighted, and, tying the horse to a tree, onward they 
went, Yautrin leading the way through orchards, down dark filbert- 
walks, round by reed-covered ponds, across rustic bridges, past green- 
houses and cucumber-frames, till they arrived at an iron gate which, 
after a vigorous kick on the rusty lock, opened. Now they were in 
the garden, standing in front of the buildmg with its big stone bay- 
windows, pieaked roofs, and tall Elizabethan chimneys. 

** That's where your poor mother was bom," said Yautrin, with 

Sride. Then, he added, savagely, "By G— d, it shall be ours some 
ay, if we have any chance." 
Next they visited the outbuildinc^s, Yautrin still acting as leader. 
They heard the horses stamping in the stables, and one of the friends 
remarked, " Lots of prads, Frenchy, if we want them." A big dog, 
which had been barkmg violently, dashed to the full length of its 
chain at the trespassers ; but Yautrin advanced to it fearlessly, and 
threw it something which had the effect of instantly quieting its 
an^r and rendering it harmless as a kitten. Every door in the 
building Yautrin knew as thoroughly as his alphabet. That one led 
to the sculleries ; that one to the kitchen, another to the wood-house. 
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"Where's the winder you spoke of?" inquired one of IK Tnmm^ 
Then tlieir cicerone conducted them to a cnBemeut. ehuttered and 
barred, but only a few feet from the ground. " It used to be s 
Bervant'fl bedroom," said he, "but there's nobody aieeps there 

" Shall we Gtar tlie glase nod see what the inaide'a like ?" uked 
one of the friende. 

""Well, there's no harm in it, is there, PhilP" answered Taotrin, 
turning to hie son, who was puzzling his brains to discover the inten- 
tion of these men. However, no time waa given to any of them l« 

- discuss the question, for a scream, which made them fill back in 
alarm, gave proof safGcient that the room was tenanted by some one 
who, even if unarmed, carried a well-charged throat about her 
person. 

That morning Helen Crosier and two of the servants hnd returned 
to Swanborough to prepare the house for her father, who waa to foUow 
them in a few days. She had felt alarmed at being )cft alone in so 
large a dwelling with ouly one man and a woman for ita protection, 
-- ana had persuaded the maid to occupy this chamber, which from its 
proiimity lo the ground was the ouly one through which an entnncs 
could easily be effected. When she heard the scream, Helen Crosier, 
instead of fainting, proceeded to ring vigorously at her bell to rouse 
the man sleeping above, and, then rushing into her father's roon, 

- took down a gun which was always kept loaded above the mantel- 
piece. Like a brave Amason she flung open the window, and, seeingi 

- man standing on the grass-plot before the principal entrance, fiwi 

Of course she did not hit him, but if, instead of falling backwards 
in an almost senseless condition, she bad stretched forth her neci 
and listened, she still would have heard one voice cry out, " Here! 
help mo ! I'm in for it !" and another instantly rejoin, " By G — d, 
boy, don't say that ! — niiud, catch him, or he'll full !" 

The old jaded horse was made to gallop as fast as if he had not 
trotted a mile that day, for Vautrin, holding the butt-end of tbe 
whip, beat its loins each time its pace flagged. And between tbe 
blows he turned to look at Phil, and tell him' to hold up, for " ba 
abould have some brandy soon, and he all right again." 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

YAUTRIN GIVES HIS SON PHYSIC ASD AOVICB. 

Vauteik was one of those iron-hearted, far-seeing rogues, who, 
even in the most desperate reyerses, never permit themselves to lose 
courage until the chances of escape have been carefully weighed 
against those of capture. Fortune had so often broken him on her 
wheel that he had grown accustomed to the persecution. He seemed 
to know the exact point where danger began and security ended. 
His pulse did not beat a throb the faster when he heard his son call 
out for help. Until the wound could be examined, he considered it 
childish to give way to fear. 

His friends, less self-possessed than their leader, had, when they 
saw Philip totter and nearly fall to the ground, rushed to the youtn 
with the view of carrying him off as rapidly as possible. Vautrin 
' calmly checked their haste. " Curse you, where's your hurry," ho 
said, pushing them back. '' It will be at least twenty minutes before 
the neighbours are aroused. Don't let us fly off like a lot of crows 
because a gun is fired.'* 

He took from his neck a thick woollen comforter, and bound it 
ftround Philip's bleeding shoulder; then he placed a heavy rough 
ereat-coat about the shivering body. "Now," he said, turning to 
nis nervous companions — "now you may take him. Follow me aa 
fast as you can. No blood can trickle through all those coverings. 
They will have to guess at the path we have chosen, and not be able 
to ^ck us at once, as you seemed by your confounded haste to 
prefer." 

Instead of returning by the route they had come, Vautrin ordered 
the horse's head to be turned in an opposite direction. Wherever 
the sides of the road were covered with turf^ the chaise was guided 
into it, so that the wheel-marks might be lost. 

At first the two friends imagined, from finding themselves in a 
different part of the country, that Vautrin had mistaken his way. 
Yet'the influence the Frenchman possessed over his assistants was so 
ffreat that some time elapsed before either of them dared to suggest 
he was in error. Vautrin gave his directions in so positive a manner 
that his friends could hardly imagine he was straying. At last one 
of them found courage enough to say, " What's your game, Frenchy ? 
Here's the boy pretty near a croaker, and the prad will be bow-wow's 
meat if he has to hoof it much further, and yet, instead of getting to 
some libb-ken, on the main-toper, where a drop of lap could be had, 
you're sticking to the back drums as if we was come out to see how 
the crops was getting on. What's your lurk?" No answer was 
given, but it seemed as if Vautrin heard the question, for he fell to 
beating the horse savagely. The two men, annoyed at being treated 
with Bach evident oontempt, grumbled together threatenisgly. 

2a 
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« D — ^n it, he seems to think I was a dog barking," said the bit 
speaker ; to which the other added, *' AVhen chaps come out withchtw, 
I'm for haffabilitv. We*re all eggs in the same nest, and should oe 
treated likeways." 

Presently Vantrin, Tcho had taken the reins, droTO down time, 
just wide enough to allow the chaise to pass through. The bnmbki 
on each side scratched against the panels and bad to be thrust ande 
to protect the faces of the occupants. At the end of this narrow my 
was a dismal-looking cottage, before the door of which the Tehide drev 
up so closely to the wall that Yautrin, by standing on the driving-boii 
was enabled to tap at a window, about the size of a school slate, in 
the thatch. " Come down, Tom, and bring a lantern,*' he said to t 
rough head, which was, ailer a little squeezing, thrust from the caio* 
mcnt. 

Now the two men were in ecstasies of delight with the deep cuiming 
of their foreign friend. They felt that pursuit was out of the qoes- 
tion. If any search were made afler them it would be on the high- 
way, between Swanborough and Elburv. It astonished tbem,tiKS 
that Yautrin should not only know of this humble hidin^plaoe, but 
have sufEcient power over the owner to wake him out of his sleep and 
order him about like a servant. 

The simple fact was, that the Frenchman, accustomed whenever he 
visited England to run down to Swanborough and have a look at the 
banker's premises, felt a savage pleasure in walking about his &ther- 
in-law' s grounds, and growling out curses against the old man. He 
laboured under the idea that he was himself entitled to that rich 
domain. "When those visits took place he usually put up — not wish- 
ing that his presence sliould be known — at the humble abode owned 
by tlio rough-hcaJod Tom. Tlie man was a gardener by trade, and, 
as he expresi?ed it, kept himself to liiniselt'. 

The horse was stabled, and corn enough heaped up in the manger 
to liave stocked a baker's shop. A bottle of spirits was placed on t!.e 
table, the men lighted their pipes, and Tom was requested to retire 
to his bed. Thev were afraid to examine Phil's wound in the crar- 
doner's presence for fear it might furnish some clue to tlieir detec- 
tion. Phil's pale face and looks of agony were accounted for by "a 
fall from the chaise." 

AVhc]! the confederates were alone, Philip's clothes were removed 
and bis shoulder examined. They felt about the wound, and prt-ssod 
it in every direction, endeavouring to discover where the bullet had 
lodged. This rough surgical treatment caused nnich agony, but Phil 
never once uttered a sound of pain. His father was constantly 
reminding him " not to howl out and wake the fellow iip-stairs." 

The gardener in his bed heard many strange sounds as he tried to 
get to sleep again. Men went into the garden and fetciied water 
from the pump. There was a noise of tearing linen, and a bucket 
was emptied into the manure heap, near the pigsty. He wondered 
what all the stir was about, and inwardly wished folk would wash their 
hands at proper times and places. 

All tlu; three men ajj^reed that Phil's wound was nothiuir. The 
youth was the only person who ditlered from this opinion. He went 
80 far as to tell them that if they " had it," they would think it some- 
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thing, and a good deal to spare. Tlie injury was pronounced a flesh 
wound, which would heal up as tight as wax and be better than new 
in less than a week. 

"Wlien the gardener rose at five o'clock in the morning, he was 
astonished to nnd the gentlemen seated round the fire and deep in 
conversation. He saw bj the manner in which the voices ceased as 
he entered the room that his absence was desired, so, casting a look at 
the young gentleman who had " fallen from the chaise,* ' he left the 
room, wondering whv they hadn't put the youth to bed instead of 
giving him three hara wooden chairs to sleep upon. 

Yautrin, alias Boustache, had been consulting with his friends 
about what they had better do on the morrow. They had come to 
the conclusion that the father and son should remain at the cottage, 
whilst the other two returned to town with the chaise. In this 
peculiar instance the two friends felt convinced that the longest 
way round was, if not the shortest way home, at least the safest. A 
journey of considerable length had been mapped out so that they 
might avoid passing near Swanborough or Elbury. At mid-day the 
BtiS-legged horse was brought out and harnessed to the clean-washed 
chaise, and, a mus of strong beer having been poured down the animal's 
throat, the friends drove away. 

Por a fortnight the Frenchman remained at the gardener's cottage, 
watching over Phil. He dressed the wound himself, and did all he 
could to heal it without the necessity of calling in a doctor. Herbs, 
poultices, and cold bathings were applied in rapid succession. 
U-radually the maimed limb grew to be sound. It was tedious work 
for a man of such active life as Yautrin to have to watch by a sick- 
bed, but he never appeared restless or tired. WhUst the fever was 
on, he seldom quitted the youth for a second. He made for him 
various infusions of different plants, similar to those given in such 
cases in France. He never even seemed to sleep, for if ever Phil 
awoke in the night the first thing he saw was his father sitting at the 
foot of the bedstead, watching him with a solemn, anxious fkce. 
Their eyes would sometimes meet, and remain staring at each other, 
but very little was spoken on either side. 

One day, when Phil was nearly well enough to rise, he asked Yau- 
trin what he had been thinking about so intently these many days 
past. 

'* How I can pay off the long score I owe these Crosiers I" answered 
the man. 

" Let 'em alone," suggested Phil, too exhausted to feel much ant- 
xnosity. " They're not worth the bother." 

" het 'em alone !" roared Yautrin, hitting the bedclothes with his 
fists. '* Let 'em alone ! I tell you, I'll never leave them imtil I have 
that old man on his knees, begging for his life. I will make him dis- 
gorge the money he has robbed us of, whilst I hold him tightly at the 
throat, with my fingers biting into his flesh Hke hooks." Suiting hia 
action to his words, he seized Philip's ankle, and squeezed it so hard, 
that the youth gasped out, 

" Do what you like to Crosier, but don't break my bones l" 

When Phil was nearlv well enough to venture once more into the 

2i.2 
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n'ide world, bis father, as thej were at dinnery asked him, ^ Who that 
girl was he raved about in his fever ?" 

" Did I talk about a girl?*' answered Phil, evasively. 

" Yes, a girl of the name of Lucy," coolly replied the parent 
" Who is she, and where did you pick her up P" 

For some time t)ie youth endeavoured to avoid the desired explana- 
tion, but Vautrin pressed his examination as roughly and closely as 
an Old Bailey barrister, and nothing short of a direct refusal could 
have put an end to the inquiry. At last, the son gave a modified 
account of his adventure at the circus, and his subsequent and most 
unsatisfactory interview with the hard-hearted maiden herself. 

^* Does the father look as if he had any cash P" asked Vautrin, when 
the love tale was ended. 

Phil gave a favourable description of the cottage, and further added 
that, at Elbury, the old lieutenant was considered to be well to do, and 
of easy circumstances. 

** Why don't you marry the girl ?" said Vautrin. 

Philip lauojhed. "That's very easy to say," he answered; "but 
how am I to keep a wife ?" 

" Didn't you say her father was well off?" asked Vautrin, with a 
look of astonishment, as if he considered the question one of extreme 
simplicity. " What more do you want P I'll lend you enough to go 
on with at first. In about six months you can make the old fellow 
stump up.'* 

" I tell you I don't know the family. I've only seen the girl at a 
circus and over a hedge," expostulatea Phil. ** I've never once been 
inside the house. How can I ask her to marry me P Slic'd laugh in 
my face !" 

This was spoken in the hopes of putting an end to the conversa- 
tion, for Phil liad already planned and arranged how he was to obtain 
a footing among the Grant household. 

" It's a good ehance for you," continued the obstinate parent, " and 
you are a Ibol if you let it slip by. If they want to know who you 
are, tell them plainly you are ^lerton A^autrin, Crosier's grandchild. 
lie's known all about here, and that alone will make a swell of vou. 
They'll fancy you're full of money, and take to you directly. I'll send 
you down a copy of your mother's marriage certificate, in case there 
should be any dispute. At any rate, stop a month in Klbury, and see 
how matters go on. With that damaged shoulder, youVe not fit for 
town work yet. Keep your pluck up, and go in and win.'' 

This was consoling to Phil, and set his brain to work thinking over 
the feasibility of the plan. It was true he was the rich banker's 
grandchild, but he knew it was a deceit to make use of the relatiou- 
sliip, where the education, respectability, and honesty which such a 
statement implied were wanting. Boasting is a leaky saucepan, and 
sooner or later the truth drips out. If at any time it should be whis- 
pered that, besides being a banker's grandchild, he had been a work- 
house bird, a tramp, and a street beggar, he considered the blood of the 
Crosiers, however good it might be, would fiiil to give a healthy com- 
plexion to such blackness. 

Vautrin almost forgot all about his sworn vengeance against the 
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banker in the interest he took in the new scheme of hia son's mar- 
riage.. As they sat one on each side of the gardener's bricken hearth, 
their thoughts were continually occupied by f his one subject. Some- 
times, after more than an hour's long silence, the father would look up 
and say, '* If they were to ask old Crosier any questions he would 
be afraid to tell the truth." 

To this Phil would reply, after about half an hour's consideration, 
** Suppose they did, and the old man was to split on me, what then P" 
Instead of giving a speedy reply, Vautrin would stare at the wood 
fire, and long afterwards, as if he had looked deeply into the matter, 
answer, " HeUl keep bis mouth shut for his own sake. Besides, he'd 
be glad to get you respectably settled. Go in and win. The world 
lies before you as smooth as a garden-walk." 

" Suppose they found out I bad been smashing y^* Phil whispered, 
after carefully looking around the apartment. 

" If that were possible," retorted the parent, " the police would 
have made the discovery long since. Don't be afraid of that. You 
are a timid blade." 

" Well, but suppose they did ?" urged the son. 

" And what harm could it do you, if you are married to her ?" re- 
torted the father. '^ Do you fancy the girl's father would call in a con- 
stable and give you up ? Why, he'd be the very first to use all his en- 
deavours to keep the matter dark. Don't be such a fool. Marry 
the girl, and your future is an easy one." 

When the wounded shoulder was healed, when Phil was strong 
enough to bear the weight of his coat-sleeve, and carry his arm with- 
out a support, Vautrin spoke of returning to London. " Tbe Duck, as 
you call Drake, will be turning traitor, and offering to become Queen's 
evidence against me," he said, latighing, " unless I'm there to keep his 
cowardly heart in subjection." There was also a veiy urgent reason 
why Phil should speedily make his appearance at the hotel in Elbury. 

'' Suppose they shoidd think I have bolted, and break open my 
trunks r" he faltered out. '* Tbat would about cook me up. They'd 
find enough there to put an end to my hopes of marriage. 

He knew that tbe false bottom to his portmanteau contained more 
than sufficient to ensure at least seven years of punishment. 

On the day that father and son parted, Vautrin, as he afiectionately 
squeezed the youth's hand, said, " Send me a letter as soon as you 
can, Phil, telling me how you get on with this girl." 

" Suppose I don't get on P" faltered the son, 

" Confound you, boy ! You have always got some * suppose' or 
other to fline in my face," replied Vautrin, passionately. " xou talk 
as if you dicui't want to win the wench. Make up your mind to get 
hold of her, and you're sure to do it. You haven't one half my 
spirit, rot you, or you wouldn't talk in tbat faint way. Now, look at 
me. I have sworn to have old Crosier down on bis knees cringing at 
my feet, and begging for his very life. That's a harder task than 
yours. I doubt if tbe old man kneels ev6n when be says his prayers, 
such is his cursed pride. Now, you've got a girl to deal with. You 

* Passing counterfeit money. 
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ought to be mairied and liaye a duld on your knee by thh time XMst 

Sear, if you keep your^wits about you. Gome, Phil, try and cram a 
ttle more devil into your pasty head, and go to work aa if you had 
Bome of your father's pluck in your body." 

So they parted: the father moumin^y aa he went bia way, that hia 
boy took too much after his mother in disposition ; and rhSl deter- 
mined, '' if he swung for it," to make Iioev Gbant change her name 
to Lucy Yautrin before she waa a month older. 



CHAPTBBXVIL 

SHOWING HOW FUIUP ICADB VAST SUXB OF MOHKT. 

When a youth, whose father is not in flourishing circumstances, 
is found to be in the possession of round sums of money ; when he 
has no evident occupation, yet wears such clothes as become a 
Begcnt-street dandy ; when his linen is of fine texture and frequently 
washed ; when he can sport his bottle of wine with the best of the 
company, it is not an unfrequent thing to inquire how that youth 
manages to live in such good style, and who suifers for the expendi- 
ture. If Philip had been bothered by such an awkward question he 
would have avoided all chances of committing himself by giving the 
most impudent reply he could, in the hurry of the moment, invent. 
When he liked, he could be very abusive. If, in his milder moments, 
he had chosen to enter into any explanation of the singular pheno- 
menon, he might have hinted that a lady of fortune had fallen in love 
with him, and placed her bulky purse at his disposal, or, giving Na- 
thaniel Crosier, Esq., credit for more charity than his whole life could 
afford evidence of, he might have asserted he was indebted to the old 
bauker for his plentiful income. But, alas ! it was neither the grand- 
father nor the lady of fortune who had to suffer for Philip's extra- 
vagance of living. It was from the tradesmen of Great Britain that 
the youth drew his large resources. They were the victims that fur- 
nished him with the luxuries and means he sported to such advantage. 
In a few words, Philip had turned passer of bad money, or, to use the 
slang of his class, " smasher." 

A very terrible scene had taken place between theyoung man and 
his father shortly after their meeting at Derby. The old offender 
against society had laboured hard to drag his offspring down to his 
own level — to rub and daub him with the same vicious tilth which 
debased his own nature. It was fearful, indeed, to see this Vautrin 
tempting his child to adopt a craft which was to be his soul's ruin. 
It ia true this man laughed at the world, and called honesty un 
detected fraud ; it is true ho considered robbery as only an unre- 
cognised profession ; yet in his heart he had an impulsive knowledge 
of right and WTong, which made him easily distinguish between crime 
and virtue. 

The ouly being he loved in the world was Philip. Every day he 
grew more and more delighted with hia boy. lie gloried in the 
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. stvength of his cliild's stout arm, and would make him double it up 
that the muscles might be more visible. He would look in Phil's 
face and criticise the features, until he felt proud of having so comely 
a son. 

He considered it as a personal compliment if, as arm-in-arm they 
walked the streets, anvbody looked at the handsome countenauce. 
He could almost laugh with pride that such notice should be taken 
of his offspring, and imconsciously repeated to him such phrases as, 
" I made him — he's mine," or, " You had better look again, sir ; it 
will be a long time before you see such another." Then why did - 
Vautrin design such evil against the youth ? 

The truth was, Vautrin feared his son. He had taken a sudden 
affection to him, and with men of his stamp such affections are violent 
and uncontrollable. With his love was mingled a jealous feeling lest 
any circumstance should separate him from his son. Up to that time, 
he knew that, of tlie two, the youth's life had, although less lucrative, 
been immeasurably the more honourable and upright. It is not, 
therefore, very diihcult to understand how depraved and vicious must 
have been Yautrin's existence. It was a constant dread lest Phil 
should by any means become acquainted with hia parent's evil courses, " 
and turn from him in horror, that harassed and annoyed Vautrin. 
In their daily converse, the youth would occasionally speak boldly 
upon certain immoralities of the world, and seemed to possess a strong 
consciousness of honesty. Vautrin trembled whenever Phil moralised. 
The rudely-conceived and badly-expressed notions of virtue had more 
effect upon his mind than the best-worded sermon ever preached 
from a pulpit. A savage resolve entered the man's breast, that, if his 
boy should^ attempt to turn from him, he would, " if he swung for 
it, take back the life he had begotten, rather than be deserted and 
despised. 

This Vautrin conceived that the only effectual method of binding 
his son tightly to himself was to make him as wicked as his sire. He 
would msJke him a bird of his feather, and ensure their flocking toge- 
ther. When he had rendered the boy as base as himself, then a 
aympathy would spring up between them. It was a work of time, 
thought Vautrin, but a sure policy. So this fellow ealnily prepared 
himself to demoralise his child. He, as it were, held the ladder to 
steady it, lest his son, in climbing up to the gallows, should iall and 
escape his doom. 

He seized every opportunity of instilling his own doctrines into 
Phil's mind. If he took up a copy of a newspaper, he had several 
remai^ks, all relating to his dishonest philosopny, to make upon the 
events. " A good list of bankrupts," he would mutter, as liis eye 
danced down the column ; '* one for G0,000/., another for 30,0002. 
Go on, noble British merchants, that's the way to rob !" Then he 
would turn to the police reports, and, finding an account of a man 
who, for stealing a piece of cloth, was sent to prison for three months, 

Sow purple with indignation, and exclaim, ''That's justice, is it! 
ere is one scoundrel steals goods to the amount of 3O,O0OZ., and 
another who pilfers a mere remnant valued*at four shillings. The one 
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is sent b&ck to his home cleared of lus debt, and placej^ ^^^oEfi^i 
whieh enoblee him to rob again on the morrow. Tha otlier, who 
turned tliief to get food, perhaps, is packed off to a prison to come 
out, after three months, a brauded reprobate. Which of the two, 
now, do you call the rogue, eh, Phil ?" 

Tlie hoy, of course, agreed witii his father that the prig, compaied 
to the baTikrupt, was au augol of purity. He gave no credit to tbe 
charity of the law, which can only judge of men's actions bj the in- 
~ tcntions timt prompted them, but, as loudly as bid father, deuounoed 
tbe justice dealt out in these tn-o reported cases as being a scandal 
and disgrace to the land. 

" Never rob trifles, my boy," Vautrin would say to faia child. " I 
always attack the world with its own wisdom, and act according to 
ita wise maxims. Now they lell you that it is equally criminal 
whether you steal a brass farthing or a thousand golden aovercigns. 
My common sense therefore tells nie, that although it may be the same 
thing to my soul, it isn't to my pocket, so I nim at the thousanda." 

To laugh at evil is to sonetion it ; Phil now certainly adopted that 
of his father, for be roared at the cunning of the argument, until hia 
iaw felt cramned. 

Another ot Vautrin'a methods of argument was this. Ho wonid 
atop his boy in tbe street, and, pointing first to some warmly-clad and 
evidently prosperous man, riding comfortably in bis carriage, say, ** Do 
you see that rich-looking old rogue, lolling in his confounded equi- 
page P" Then he would point to some ragged, half-starred bon&- 
prubber, and add, " And do you see that poor, crushed, dirt-stained 
fellow ?" Of course, Phil duly acknowledged that both hia eyes were 
in due working order. " And now," Vautrin would ask, as he frowned, 
" will you tell mo what right that old overfed rogue has to be pulled 
about by a couple of horses, when that miserablu mortal lias not per- 
haps breakfasted P" If Phil did not make any attempts to solve this 
problem, Vautrin would add, " That fat citizen baa his hot jointa and 
full decanters, and, eat and drink as he will, be can empty neither 
dish nor bottle ; and, if he did, he would have but to sign hia name to 
a slip of paper, and at the first flourish of the chequOj up would come 
carte laden with provisions for his use. By what right baa he such 
plenty and that street-worm so little ? Do you consider, now, that 
there is any crime in the starving brother putting bis hand into the 
pocket of the glutton brother, and helping himself to food for at least 
one day's eating ?" This sounded very noble and philosophic, and 
Phil considered there would be no great evil in such an act. He wu 
deceived by tbe glitter of bis parent's logic. It was tbe first time he 
had heard such arguments, and they overpowered his reason. Tet^ 
although be bad many silver coins in hia pocket, he never for once 
thought of partbg with one of them to the Done-grubber. 

As father and son were constantly together, and every day at least 
one of these devil's sermons was deliverwl, the youth's immoral train- 
ing progressed rapidly. From being repeatedly told that robbery vnfl 
. the great principle of life, and that it was no sin for the needy to take 
from the rich. Phi! became firmly impressed with the truthfulness of 
tbe doctrine. It was a kind of philosophy which a lazy youth woa 
likely to take to kindly. The drudgery of a desk, the slavery of from 
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nine till eight, seemed very distressing, when placed alongside of one 
brilliant exploit per diem, and a full pocket. 

When the hoy had become thoroughly accustomed to good feeding, 
good lod^ng, and good clothing, Yautrin turned upon him suddenly, 
and, statmg that his resources were at an end, asked what he intended 
to do for his future living. This staggered the youth. " You have 
several careers in the world open before you. You may go back to 
cadging, if you like, or I'll try and get you a post as a porter, or per« 
haps as junior clerk, where you may earn your honest 802. annually. 
Wnat do you think of doing ? I must myself set about something, 
for I'm cleared out." 

" What are you going to do ?" ventured the boy. 

" What I do does not concern you," answered Yautrin, whilst his 
heart was beatiug with fear lest the boy should be of the same opinion. 
" I earn a good living in a very curious manner. I hold peculiar 
tenets of my own which I don't wish you to adopt. I cannot live on 
bread-and-cheese dinners, or wear only one shirt a month. You must 
take your chance in the world away from me." 

" Why p" returned Phil, in a miserable tone. " Why cannot I be 
at the same business as you ?" 

" Because," said Yautrin, " vou are made of different stuff to me. 
I see no crime in helping myself to the necessities the world would, if 
I begged for them till my tongue withered, refuse me." 

Then followed a long speech, in which the wily tempter made use of 
his ffivourite illustrations of the rights and wrongs of property. He 
launched out into a splendid description of the happy life he led, of 
the luxuries he indulged in, and the slight risk ne ran. As Phil 
heard all this his interest grew intense, and, although he half guessed 
the solution of the riddle, he was greatly anxious to be thoroughly 
assured of the peculiar character of the business so profitable to his 
parent. 

And when at last Yautrin, in a frank voice, confessed openly that 
he was a malefactor and systematic outrager of the laws of the land ; 
that he robbed and plundered for his existence ; when he added, in a " 
bold tone, that '* he was notashamed' to confess it," styling himself, in 
a grandiloquent manner, " one of the captains of the striding army 
of poverty, who fought the everlasting war of want with their- 
enemies, the rich" — when he did this, Pnil, instead of drawing back 
in fear, only looked on his parent with wonder, in which there was a 
strong admixture of admiration. In the end, Phil enlisted under this 
pauper captain, and was told that with a little drilling he would rise 
rapidly in the service. 

Now that no disguises of speech were necesf^ary, Yautrin spoke 
openly. He felt he loved his son more dearly than ever for sharing 
with him the wickednesses of the world. He vowed to protect him, and 
save him from all danger of detection. He would in the hour of peril 
snatch him from the very grasp of the policeman, if necessary. Philip 
was to thrive and be merry. " By-and-by," added Yautrin, " when 
the pile of wealth is tall enough to satisfy us, we will retire from work 
and mix with the world. It will receive us, my boy, with open arms, ' 
as soon as we can rattle our money-box in its face. We will sing out 
* honesty' to the jinglo of our purse, and that's the only music to 
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vhidi tbs world's aoDg should be sung. When pet^ Snd v 
are rich enough to be worthy of being robbed, tbey vril] ask us to 
come over to their aide aod scowl at tlie thieves. 



r neighbours that we bave no desire to plunder them thej 
I UB lionest. How I do enjov the virtue of tliis wor' 
Answer me tbis, Phil: if cheating leit ita mark on the face, 
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the smaU-pox does, how many meu would pass you in tbe day Ttith 
an unscnrred countenance P 11a, ba ! it's the greatest swiodle ever 
started." 

Terrible and depressing as this may sound, Phil saw do horror in 
it, but lilted up his voice and laughed note for note with bis parent. 

Before uiauy days bad mseed, the sod bad to take his Urtft lesson in 
roguery. Ynutrin told liim the largest proRta were to be made 
- bj pnasing off bad money. " Smashing is easy work, and pays well," 
said the parent. *' 1 couldn't do it, 1 am too old. My Cico haa a 
peculiar hard expression in it, which alarms people. They would 
never forget me- But with you, your features are changing every day; 
even a week alters your looks. It's your first appearance ia London, 
too, and the police do not know you. You have a safe two years' 
work before you, without creating the slightest suspicion. 1 shall 
take you off then, and put you to something else. Ton have a genteel 
manner, and a voice that has a hearty upright ring in it. Yes, for at 
least two years, you are oa safe aa London-bridge." 

To initiate the novice in hia new calling, Vautrin accompanied bin 
on his first swindling expedition. They entered a public-bouse and 
called for two glasses of hot brandy-and-water. Askoig " bow much," 
Vautrin flung down a good sovereign, making it rebound high into 
the air from the metal counter, and send forth the peculiar sound of 
genuine golden coin. The barman took the soverei^, examined it, 
and was on the point of giviiir; the proper change, wlien Pliil, turn- 
ing to his father, said, " Where is the use of your changing a son- 
reign to pay for eightpence P Let me stand the drink." The barmaii, 
hearing this, returned the golden piece to Yautrin. On bunting in 
bis pockets, however, Philip discovers that " after all be has not enough 
Btlver," so Vautrin once more tenders the sovereign; but this time 
it ia not tbe genuine, but a counterfeit piece — one that haa been dex- 
terously concealed up the sleeve. The serving-man, angry atihaving 
his time wasted, and having no suspicion of his customers, snatches at 
the gold, and, without considering it worthy of a second examination, 
rapidly counts out tbe necessary silver. Not until the till is emptied, 
before the landlord goes to bed, is the fraud discovered. In peifoim- 
ing this act, Vautrin pointed out to his hoy that a little legerdemain 
was required, and with great good-humour favoured bis pupu with the 
instruction necessary to perfect the performer. 

For an entire week did the father and son work together, and Ae 
profits were enormous. In one evening they practised this same 
cheat at eight taverns. As Phil was, being a beginner, nervous, and 
showed his fright in his countenance, Vautrin, before they left home, 
rouged with a light delicate hand the youth's cheeks, so that their 
pallor might not excite attention. " Now," said the parent, aa be re^ 
turned the carmine to the drawer — " now you may go as white as an 
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eggy but yoa can't frighten the colour out of ' slap.' That's the stuff. 
Just enough to cover your finger-tip, and you look as bold as a Bank 
of England beadle." 

It was Yautrin's practice never to remain long in any neigh- ^ 
bourhood when he had been successfuL He hailed a cab as he left 
the public-house, and invariably placed a mile between himself 
and nis victims. When engaged at this rogue's work, Yautrin made 
a purse of his mouth, and earned the illegal coin tucked in the hollow 
ofhis cheek. Long practice enabled him to speak with great dis- 
tinctness even though half a dozen of these worthless pieces were 
resting against his tongue. The speech was not thickened, nor did 
the metal jingle. 

The care this parent took of his child, whilst he taught him his . 
evil courses, was pathetic to witness. He never trusted him alone 
at the work. No bird teaching its young one to use its inexperienced 
wings could be more beautifully careful than Yautrin as he instructed 
his first-born to be '* fly." He almost made a science of his wickedness. 
** There are some fools, Phil," he would say to tlie attentive youth, 
^ who go out in gan|^ to do this work. They employ as many hands 
to palm off a sovereign as the perfecting of a pin is said to require. 
Now, the only safe plan is ' straight pitching' — always be alone at 
your work. The ignorant are destroved by their numbers. There 
18 one who swags — that is, carries the coin ; there is another who 
pitches or passes it ; there is a third who watches the police. This is 
vulgar ignorance, for it requires three tongues to keep the secret. 
Always be above such brutish conduct, and depend only on yourself." 

The school was a good one, and the pupil progressed rapidly. He 
soon found he could dispense with the use of rouge to prevent the cheek 
blanching with fear as he handed over his spurious metal. The breath- 
ing became neither quicker nor shorter as the man behind the counter 
took the coin. There was no spasm of joy when the change was given 
and the shop quitted. Philip had become an experienced smasher — - 
one that even Yautrin ceased to be nervous about. If of an evening 
the father reached home first, he felt no uneasiness at the absence of 
his son, but knew full well that in an hour or so the youth would 
present himself. Such delays in the meeting by the fireside only 
augured great success in the daily transactions. 

Then what joy did they feel as they reckoned up the gains of the 
day* How they amused each other with the racy account of the 
dangers they had run; how this man had looked twice at the 
money, and even then changed it ; how this young girl behind the ^ 
counter had taken the bad coin, and, blushing at the compliment * 
intended to throw her off her guard, given the silver in return 
without even a suspicion of the cheat. The firm of Yautrin and Son 
did well, and put by money. A St. Swithin of rainy days was pro- 
vided for. 

When the warm weather set in and the country was worth visiting ; 
when London was hot and dusty and the lanes and fields fresh and 
cool ; the junior member of this iniquitous firm was despatched into 
the provinces to try his hand on the " clodhoppers and jonnny-raws,'* 

Monsieur Yautrin nicknamed every individual not bom within ten 
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miles of the metropolis. Then the oonespondeDce tiiafe passed be- 
tween the father and son was very singular. The most active inspector 
of police might have heen as full of suspicion as a Dutch doll of saw- 
dust, and yet been able to detect nothing from the most indelitigable 
perusal of the letters. The business tone employed bj traders what 
giving their orders to their town agents was adopted by FhiUp in 
these epistles. He usually wrote to nis parent in this style : 

'* Sib, — I have to acknowledge the receij^t of yours bearing date 

the instant. The five score of best gilt tacks, as per invoice^ 

came safely to hand. Pray forward, without delay, ^ gross gilt nsOf 
according to sample received per last. We are also in want of plsted 
waistcoat buttons, and strong monkey jacket ditto. Awaiting your 
speedy reply, I have the honour to be, sir, 

" Yours, &c., 

" Philip Mebtok." 

When Yautrin read such a charming; document, he felt his heart 
rejoice that the fates had blessed him with so sweet a child. He was 

Euzzled to know how one so young became possessed of such great 
usincss energies. He would instantly comply with the request in 
the letter. The five score " best gilt tacks" was a figure of speech 
intended to represent that number of counterfeit half-sovereigns. As 
the parent read the order for '* ^ gross gilt nails," he knew tlmt sove- 
reigns were wanted. " Plated waistcoat buttons" was but a term for 
bad shillings, and '* monkey jacket ditto" referred to half-crowns. 

We have merely given this letter as a sample of the correzspondence 
that passed between father and son ; but it must be understood that 
Vautriu never permitted his child to endanger his liberty by touchins: 
bad coin of sucli little value as shillings and half-crowns. The ** «,nlt 
tacka" and " gilt nails" were the only commodities he dealt in. Ho 
would say, " It takes the same time and peril to pass a shilling aa to 
get rid of a sovereign. The good busiuess man economises tiiue 
to the utmost ; do thou likewise, O my son. The hand of the 
policeman does not hold loss tightly, whether the theft is for a penny 
loaf or a cash-box." 

Such men as Yautrin would not thrive so well on their iniquity uu- 
less there were other rogues to help them in their undcrtukings.' The 
Prenchman was acquainted with the addresses of some ten Birmingham 
firms, all of whom were proud to own such a customer. At the head 
of these illicit mints are men of. groat intellect and attainment, well 
versed in metallurgy and the alloying of metals. They have studied 
hard to discover the peculiar admixture of copper, tin, and iron, which 
shall have the feel and ring of gold and silver. They have their gal- 
vanic batteries to throw down trie thin coating of the precious inetit 
which is to deceive the eye. They understand the nice arts of die- 
sinking and stamping. In fact, tliey are so extremely clever, that, if 
their ingenuity and great attainments were but properly directed, it 
is to be doubted whether the profits of these firms would decrease in 
amount. Some men are of magpie organisation, and look upon thievii.g 
:w the spico thai flavours the monotony of life. 

Monsieur Emilc Yautrin dealt exclusively with Bii-mingham. ill* 
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nvoiceB amounted to a very considerable sum total. The firm that re- 
vived most of his " favours" was in the habit of pricing its ** hnlf- 
Tames" and ** James" (i,e,, half and whole sovereigns) at 2s. lOd. 
md 78. But then the customer had a verv superior article. It was 
lard, and well cased in gold. To the eye it had a lovely appearance. 
N'o ingenious apparatus for bending illicit coin was of avail, and if 
thrown on the counter it rang as merrily as the purest Bank property. 
[n weight alone it was deficient. Nature has most cruelly put this 
sheck upon the smashing community — they cannot get any cheap 
metal of the same weight as gold. 

A man of enlarged notions dislikes a confined sphere of action. 
Ee wants elbow room and log; room for his genius. Thus it hap- 
pened to Yautrin that at last he grew discontented with the small 
profits arising from the thirteen shillings out of the seven-shilling 
sovereign, and began to turn his attention seriously to forged notes. • 
^ To pass a note," he argued, *' requires an elegant exterior and a 
pleasing manner. My boy possesses both these great qualifications. 
It seems like wickedness to Waste such valuable gifts. He shall dabble 
in paper money." 

A letter recalled Phil to town. He was hard at profitable work, 
but he obeyed the parental summons. The project was mentioned to 
him, and, from the enormity of the undertaking, rather staggered 
even his notions of audacity. But, if his spirit grew faint, the lion- 
hearted Yautrin was at his elbow tio use his glib tongue and prove 
that the danger was fancied, and that, in fact, fictitious five or ten- 
pound notes were the easiest things in the world to get palmed away, 
** I am sorry," the smiling Yautrin murmured, ** that you — vou, Phil 
— should have such little judgment. Tou see I call it ludgment 
because I know that nobody could, or dare" — he said this last word 
defiantly — ** accuse you of wanting pluck. Your fault lies the other 
way. But I reverence everybody's opinion, so let us examine into 
your objection. The amount of the gains frightens you. Surely it is 
foolish to debate this stupid point. You mean : the extent of the 
fraud will, you imagine, arouse the indignation of the victims, and 
make them spitefully alert to catch the ofiender. Nonsense, sheer 
nonsense | The men who are in a position to change five-pound notes 
are just those who are more annoyed at the success of the trick than 
the amount lost. They are just as angry at taking a bad sovereign. 
You shall see me go to work a bit, atid that will restore your confi- 
dence. Eeally and truly, it is a much safer game than smashing. 
I'll tell a most singular circumstance to prove this to you." 

Yautrin stirred the fire, and with the most cheerful of faces related 
as follows: "The notes I use are so excessively well made, that 
but for the private marks of the Bank authorities it would be impos- 
sible to detect them as forgeries. I obtain them from a first-rate 
Birmingham house, and when I tell you that a ten-pound note costs 
me two pounds, and even a fiver, one sovereign, you will understand 
\h0y are' masterpieces of imitation." 

" Go on," muttered Phil. 

** In the olden time, when men had bread poultices in their heads 
instead of brains, they used to do the water-marks with a kind of 
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Yamish which made the silver P&por tranflparent. Holding a note to 
the fire, when the heat melted thia ▼amiah, waa a ame teat. Nov 
we manage matters better. My man in Binningham aaaurea me he 
uses the Bank paper, and I can anawer for hia watei^maAa^ however 
he docs them." 

" How can he get hold of Bank paper?" mattered FhiL ^That 
sounds like a very strong cram.*' 

"My dear boy," exckimed Yautrin, sorrowfully, ''you apeak 
without judgment the dictates of your noble heart. Anawer me this. 
A few years ago the Bonk of France made a fresh iaane of notes. 
How was it that on the day before those new notes appeared ve 
were all of us supplied with excellently executed foreenea, ao that 
we might go to work with them on the veiT morning ofthe iaaue P To 
be able to forge you must have an original to copy from. People high 
in authority at the Bank itself had never seen the notes, and knew 
no more what they were like than you do of what the King of the 
Cannibal Islands is to have for dinner to-day. Yet we had the forgeries 
— astoundingly perfect forgeries — read y t o pass off aa the genuine 
notes. Why, my boy, bribery did it. Workmen, watch them aa you 
will, can perform as wonderful feats of dexterous legerdemain as 
the best conjuroiii going. A note was placed in an oil-silk bag and 
swallowed. An emetic earned the man a thousand franca. Do vou 
seep" • " 

" What about the singular circumstance you mentioned ?" asked 
Phil, when his smiles of wonder had passed off. 

" I'll tell you — not that I wont to buis your opinion, but as a cnrioas 
instance of the very little risk a clever person need run if he has his 
wits about him. A man I knew passea off a note, was detected and 
triud. He pleaded he did not know the note was a forgery. AVTien 
the case came on for trial the Bank Solicitor had to swear to tlie il- 
legality of the document. He admitted it was so excellent an imita- 
tion that but for the private Bank mark he himself sliould have 
thought it a genuine article. A juryman heard this, and says he, * Then 
I might have taken it.' Of course he might. The private mark at 
that time was a pin hole over the * B ' in * Bearer.' The jury of course 
discharged the prisoner. * We might be standing in the dock our- 
selves,* they argued, * and yet be as innocent aa turtle doves of an 
intentional crime.' Do you see, if you deal with well got up notes 
such as I use, there is very little danger." 

As Phil still hesitated, his father considered that his remaining 
objections must be on the score of morality. He set his ingenuity 
to work to demolish the broken reeds to which his boy was trustinii. 
" You will hear a lot of nonsense," he cried, energetically, " about 
tliC wickedness and such stuff of passing away these notes. Who 
raised this moral hue and cry ? A parcel of City men, who are 
themselves at tlio very same game. They want to keep it all to 
themselves — ^the rogues. Now if I, not being worth ten sovereiijM, 
put my name to a bill for two hundred, isn't that passing off a ficti- 
tious document ? There are hundreds of men in the City now, men 
who keep their carriages and their hunters, who never sit down to 
dinner without three differently coloured wine-glasses by their side, 
who, if their bills were all to be returned the same day, would go 
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smaBh as sure as your name is — no, I mean as sure as your name isn't 
Merton, but Yautrin. Don't be humbugged by these scamps. They 
are only afraid we should spoil their market. 

" Now look here, Phil, my boy," contioued Yautrin, " if we were 
to remain at this work all our lives, of course we should in the end 
be nabbed. I don't intend that, be certain. I shall give the plan 
full scope for two years. Then we shall have enough. We shall 
retire from business and become genteel. Our money will not be 
taken less freely because we got it in a peculiar style. We will by 
gentlemen, live like and look like gentlemen. Are you game, me. 
nabs ? Give the word, my boy, and here's my hand on it." 

The firm in Birmingham received twenty pounds in good notes, 
and by return of post came one hundred pounds' worth of bad ones. 
In less than a fortnight these had been passed off by Phil, who tra- 
velled through the land like a dashing young blood of fortune, and 
dropped his sUver paper usually at jewellers'. His stock of jewelleiy 
became extensive. He preferred investing in trinkets of solid gold, 
that metal being always of value, and readily disposed of. Some of 
these Birmingham imitations were paid into provincial banks, and so 
excellent was the forgery, that it was only when they eventuaUv 
reached the establishment in the City that the cheat was detected. 
Others remained for a long time in circulation, until the backs of 
them became as crowded with signatures as a subscription-list. It 
was Mr. Philip's peculiar care never to sign the same name on two 
notes when offering them for payment. He usually selected his cog- 
nomen from the County Directory. He also was very attentive that 
his address should frequently differ. 

And this was the reason why Philip had so much money in his 
pocket, and such excellent clothes on his back, when Monsieur Le 
Cobbe's Circus visited Elbury. 



CHAPTER XYin. 

a WHICH A FATBKB DBINKS AWAT HIS DAUOHTEB. 

The broken-hearted spaniel was left for nearly three weeks to weep 
and howl among the beer barrels of the '^ Gun and Crow." It stared 
and winked at a ray of light that came in like a big paint-brush 
through a broken pane of the dirty cellar window. It seemed to 
think its beautiful mistress would appear at this broken pane, and, 
walking down the ray of light, free it of its fetters of old rope. But, 
though the tears guttered down the comers of its eyes in big stains, 
no living creature visited the captive, imless it was a bold rat or two, 
who crept out occasionally as it to learn when the dog would allow 
itself to be eaten. In vain did the fond creature whisk its tail to the 
gaoler that brought the daily heap of bones and crusts. The only re- 
sponse to the affectionate motion was a " Lie down, will yer !" The 
whites of the spaniel's coat became black, and its long glossy hair 
dotted and hung in lumps like icicles. Poor dog ! 

With a &CQ of interesting paleness, and a nervous twitching of the 
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fboe, Philip proBented himself afc hit hoM. The waiter wm j^id to 
Bee him, and corinuB to know wheiie he had been. With Ae char 
lacteristic presumption of people who wiah to deeeive^ Phil voliift* 
teered his lie even before it waa asked fiv. ** Been ahootn^ with a 
friend of mine," he said, with more tmthfblneaa than ha intanded; 
and, when the waiter inquired whether the ^ort had been good, he 
thought of his shoulder, andanaweced, " Not wr.** Ho did not frel 
easy until he learned that his room had been looked im and kepi t» 
him. Before ten minutes had paased he had euHained l£a fidae botteai 
of his trunk, and assured himself that no inquiry into the extent cr 
value of his wardrobe had yet been inatitatad. 

The next day saw Philip dreesed like an en^eior^a valet. Hjahair 

smelt of sweet pomatum — a shining, gxeaay noaeginr. Ho pnxdiaaeda 

pair of tight white. gloves, and brushed his hat till it seemed Frefieh 

poUshed. Altogether there was about him a wMd, rakish look, with 

^ an attempt at foppery which was attractively vulgar. 

A policeman of great experience, if he had seen the youth, would 
have Deen puzzled to tell nmether he was a midshipman on the looser 
a young nobleman given to sporting, or a prig. ^ Hia head was as 
much on one side as a boat on the beach, his necktie looked as gaudy 
aa a flag, and he carried his big arms and hands as if he was prepared 
to fight at a moment's notice. The peculiar method of arranging his 
hair so that two big curls fell from each temple, was eccentric and 
suspicious. But, despite all, there was many a maiden in the martet- 
place of Elbury who lelt the pressure of her stays greatly increased 
aa she saw the swag^^ring gentleman stroll past ner shop. The 
butcher's daughter raised her blue eyes from the rumpsteaks she was 
weighing, to sigh. The barber's eldest girl shook her curls and stared 
her liardest. 

With the dirty, clotted spaniel under his arm, Philip walked orer 
^ the mile of dusty road that led to the K.N.'s dwelling. He rang 
boldly at the bell, employing the time until the savage maid-servaut 
made her appearance in dusting his boots with his pocket-handker- 
chief. The httle dog, when the faithful domestic drew, near, begaa 
to squeak and wag its pretty tail as if wishing to wear it off at the 
joint. The savage attendant was no less moved at the siglit of the 
animal. She spoke to it, and called it through the iron grate '* dear 
Silky,*' she bungled over the lock, and eventually started off at full 
speed, calling out at the top of her voice for Miss Lucy to come. 

" This looks well," thought Phil. " At any rate they are glad to see 
me this time." He was shown into the room ^ith the model of a 
ship on a side-table, and told to wait a minute. He had time to 
glance over the names on the cards in a china basket in the centre of 
the table. Almost the first one he took up had a black border round 
it, and " Miss Helen Crosier" eng;raved in the centre. " That's odd," 
he muttered ; " does that mean bad luck or the other thing F" He 
believed greatly in luck. 

Miss Lucy and the lieutenant entered the room together. They 
bowed, and she blushed. Perhaps she recognised him, for she in- 
stantly began to caress her long-absent favourite, calling it so many 
endearing names that it made a Christian feel jealous to hear them. 



The old gentleman waa — as they say — made of rougher nnd coarser 
etuS; uiiTeed, so rough and coarse, that he stored at Philip as if ha 
liad been a jjicture iufttead of a dosbiug youyg fellow, while the first 
words lie uttered were, " I euppoae you. saw tbe bills, and have come 
for the reword ?" 

Any other man but Lucy's father would — Philip nftern-nrds said 
— have received " eomething hot and strong." liia prido wao 
hurt. He might pass ofi' forged notes, but he felt that, han^ it, " he 
hod not eome down to dog-stealing yet." Ue stared bacK at the 
H.N., and smiled aa insult. 

TLie beautiful Lucy's papa was fat and eloveoly. He had a Chi- 
ucse-pig appearance. By what peculiar good luck Ite contrived to 
own such a lovely child was a startling enigma. His legs (tiled his 
trousers so coiuj)!etely, that what would liave been as loose as a Gddla 
bag on any ordinary tnan became his tights. Even his coat-sleoTCs 
Beemed rammed down with flesh. He startled Philip by his voice, 
which was a full octave lower than thai of the honrscat mortal that 
ever shouted fresh herrings in London streeta. It sounded att if he 
had Buallowed an ophicleide. 

As Philip only smiled, the E.N. construed that silent movement of 
the lips, into a consent, and turning to the captivating Lucy, di-sircd her 
to fetch ten shillings from ihe piuve she would Sud on the study table. 
Tlien out spohe Philip; 

"I purchased that dog from a gipsy boy, about aii miles away, — 
"When I returned to Elbury, I naa told it was jour dog, so I brought - 
it to you. Tou needn't trouble the young laoy to go to the study, 
I decline to receive tho reward." This was spoken in a troubled 
Toice, oa if bia feelings liad beou wounded — and so, indeed, they had 
been, for, excepting in tho matter of forged notes, he hated moaunoBs. 

The eflect of this speech was electrical. Miss Lucy said, " Oh, 
papa, dear, you shouldn't /'and the H.N,, who wore neither braces nor 
waistcoat, began to rub his choit uneasily, oa if he felt cold. " Won't 
you sit down F" he asked, trying to msXa friends with the youth who 
Lad a soul above ten-ahiUing rewards. 

Then ibJlowod a rather tumc, but, to Philip, a delightful convcrea- 
tion about the dog Silky and the robber gipsy boy. It was remarked 
tbftt Silky was tTiin and divty. Misd Lucy admitted lie must be 
washed. The U.N, vowed lie would have the gipsy boy cnnglit and 
transported for life. The opinion uf the company was taken as to 
whether the dog Silky had been fed once during the three weeks of 
his absence, aod then whether tho meal consisted of meat. Lieute- 
nant Grant Inquired whether Philip should know the robber hoy 
again if he saw him, and swore to prosecute him if it cost a fortune. 

After the dirty, clotted Silky liad been fondled until each hair 
must have received a kiss, a decanter of wine was produced, aud the 

iversation took a pleosauler turn. ^Remembering the advice Vau^ 
d given him, Philip, afti.'r a time, said, 

;aa looking at llie cards on your table. I see you are ae« ^ 
iuted with a relation of mine." Naturally enough cnnic an ex- 

uuation of " Indeed !" and then an inquiry was nuide as to which 

IB tbe particular piece of pastehiini'd referred to. AViicn Lucy took 
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up Helen Crosier's card, a glance of Bingnlar ezpresrion paaaed be- 
tween herself and her papa, in which he was evidentlj rebuked for 
having insulted one so highly connected by the offer of a tmmpery 
reward, and he endeavoured, as forcibly as '' a look" could apeah^ 
to say, '' How the de\il was I to know who his relationa were.'* 

Eapidly was Philip asked whether be thought Helen Oorier prettr 
and a very nice girl. " There's something so yery striking about her/* 
cried Lucy. 

Philip felt inclined to add, ^* Particularly when she haa a gun up to 
her shoulder ;" but he knew better than to say sa 

The lieutenant almost cross-questioned Phil as to his degree of rs- 
lationship with the family. Had he considered Phil's statement in 
the light^ of a misrepresentation he could not have been more exacting 
in his iuquiries. 

' At hut Philip avowed he was the rich banker's graudaon. A 
dead silence followed this revelation. The E.N. asked him whether 
he wouldn't take another glass of wine, and inquired whether he wsa 
engaged to dine anywhere that day. 

" You mustn't think I meant to offend you about that ten-shilling 
afiair," stammered the old sailor. " How the devil was I to know 
who you were till you told me ? Now it's all right, you know ; but it 
looked queer. Our girl, Mary, said you were the same person that 
spoke to my Lucy at the circus, and I felt deucedly inclined to bretk 
your head, I can tell you. In fact, to speak the plain truth, I be- 
lieved you had yourself stolen the dog." 

There was a burst of laughter as the E.N. said this. It was such 
a ludicrous idea. 

The knowledge of human nature possessed by Yautrin had made 
him prophesy most correctly. The Grant family were quite en- 
chauted to number the banker's grandson among their fi-iends. Even 
tlie savage maid-servant, on hearing of the relationship, regretti'd 
she had, wlien at the circus, spoken so harshly to the young gentle- 
man. " Now, 1 dare say," suggested Mary, " he meant no otfeuce, 
but merely did it for company. Neither was he free-spoken, but 
chose his words most genteel and choice." 

There was a mystery in the Grant family. Every family has some 
disgrace or other in it, which takes up half its time to keep secret. 
The peculiar misfortune of the R.N.'s household was that the lieute- 
nant was uncontrollably in love with liquor. It was a constant fight 
between Lucy and her father to keep him away from drinking. She 
never dared leave him by himself, for if she quitted the house but for 
an hour, she was sure, on her return, to find him out. She knew where 
he was. About a quarter of a mile down the lane was a low public- 
house, and Mary was certain to discover her master sotting in the 
bar-parlour. Once in that establishment, the R.N., as long as con- 
sciousness remained, continued to drink. The pony-chaise had to be 
sent for him, and shillings paid to men called in from the road to 
help carry the incapacitated gentleman to his bedroom. 

Perhaps the lieutenant might remain sober for three months at a 
streteh. After such a long duration of abstinence the drunken fit 
would seize him, and for at least a month he was like a wild beast 
with drink. 
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Lucy had many trials to undergo. If a bricklayer, dustman, 
butcher's boy, or intimate friend came to the house, the first tiling 
the B.N. called for was the bottle. A dram of old whiskj, or a glass 
of wine, was, he considered, the proper welcome to be given to any- 
body. He had found out that this was his only chance of getting 
one himself. Naturally his daughter did not like to confess that her 
£ither was a drunkard, so with a heavy heart she obeyed his com* 
mands. 

She had found bottles of whisky, to be emptied during the night, 
concealed under the mattress. lie had bribed men to run over to 
taverns by giving them the boots off his feet. He drank the scent off . 
his daughter's dressing- table. He indulged in bottled beer for break- 
fiut. Afler every meal he swore he was dying of an indigestion 
which strong brandy alone could relieve. During the cholera season 
hia specific was raw spirit. Three times a day he would be attacked 
with the epidemic and roar for alcohol. 

The great object of the daughter's life was to keep her father sober ; 
that of the fatoer's to get tipsy. She was too weak to rule him by 
any other means than tears and entreaties ; he had the cunning of 
fltrong desire, and cared not what artifice he employed, so long as it 
gained him the reward of liquor. 

The day Philip dined at the B.N.'s, he noticed how lovingly the old - 
man stuck to the wine. The daughter had put on the table but one very 
omall decanter of sherry. Before the fish was removed the wine had 
disappeared. It pained Phil to witness the reluctance with which 
Lucy brought in a fresh supply. He thought she had no more, and did 
not like to confess the barenness of the cellar ; he fancied the family 
was short of money, and couldn't afibrd the luxury. He quite won 
the girl's gratitude by his continued refusals to take more wine. It 
would have been better if he had swallowed his share ; there would 
have been less for the lieutenant. 

After dinner, when the gentlemen were to be left alone. Miss Lucy 

E laced a bottle of port on the table, and whispered something in her 
ither's ear. " She's telling him not to be extravagant," thought 
Phil. He determined on sending in from his hotel a dozen as a 
present at the first opportunity. The lieutenant attacked the port 
with thirsty desperation. Every glassful went down at a gulp. In 
Tain did the savage Mary come in some six times to announce that 
tea was ready. 

To make matters worse, Philip^ out of kindness — to save the wine, 
in fact— declared he would sooner have a glass of ^rog than all the port 
in the universe. With intense delight the K.N. sent for Lucy, 
and that unfortunate young lady had to produce the keys of the spirit 
chest. She looked at Phil with a resigned expression, as much as to 
aajy *' I have done all I can to keep my father s infirmity secret, but, 
since you are both against me, I must submit to the disgrace." 

When the port was gone, the whidky was attacked. The old sailor 
began to tell stories of about the time when he was an officer on 
board H.M.'s ship Pullyrag. He inquired into Phil's history. Men 
who drink are much g^ven to rudeness. The guest was obliged to 
tell many violent falsehoods. He stated the income allowed him by 

2b2 
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Yautrin, bis father, to be 400/. a year. He spoke of the fortune be 
'was entitled to by bis grandmother's death. To counterbalance anj* 
thing the Crosiers might say against him, he fudged a romantic ac- 
count of the great quarrel existing between Vautrin and the banker. 
The lieutenant went so far as to call Nathaniel Crosier, Esq. a 
miserly vagabond. He also expressed his astonishment that any man 
of even decent feelings should behave in so rascally a manner towards 
his own grandchild. 

To prevent the servant, Maiy, from entering the room every fire 
minutes to announce in tones of increasing pathos that the tM vh 
getting cold, the door was locked. Uselessly did Fhil entreat tkit 
they should join the lady. He didn't want to sit drinking hot grog 
with tlie old boy. He infinitely preferred cold Twankay, with the young 
damsel. But the E.N. struck the table with his fist,- and swore they 
would empty the bottles like men. ** D — n tea !" he cried,-" it's only 
child's wash at the best. It drowns a man's nature. My heart can*fc 
swim in hot tea like a confounded duck. Cold grog is the stuff to 
wash your soul in. Try this whisky ; it is as soft as a baby's neck ; 
bottled joy and laughter !" 

After the fifth tumbler, the E.N.'s speech thickened. He pre- 
tended at first that he spoke badly on purpose. He grew senti- 
mental, and talked about his daughter, asking Phil if she was not 
a beautiful girl. At least twenty times he repeated this question, 
until Phil, ardent admirer as he was, could fina no new terms to ex- 
press his great admiration' of Miss Lucy's beauty. He felt bored, 
and wished the old E.N. would fall under the table and hold his 
tongue. Suddenly the lieutenant was seized with a new idea. Tlie 
youth seated before him had bo openly expressed his devotion for 
the lovely Lucy, that the stupid drunkard grew jealous and dis- 
trustful. His fuddled brain was laboimng with the notion that he 
must check and intiuiidatc the young gentleman. He began to throw 
out hints that if any man dared to trifle with his daujjhter's afl'cc- 
tions, he would kill the base scoundrel. 

" I'd kill him !" he screamed, after he had been silently frown- 
ing for some ten minutes. " I'd seize him by the neck" — he took 
hold of the bottle — "and pour out his life's best blood" — he filled up 
a tumbler and drank it off. "That girl is a beautiful girl," he 
continued, " a lovely girl, with every accomplishment. Tl»e school 
bills arc up-stairs if you don't believe me. If any man dare" — he 
commenced to weep. " If any scoundrel attempts — I'd tear his heart 
out — I would by Heavens ! I'm serious. Don't fancy I say it be- 
cause I am drunk. Yes, I admit I am drunk, but that's my own bu- 
siness, not yours." Then ho ceased to shout and began to blow 
hard down his nostrils, pout his lips, and frown. Occasionally, without 
speaking, he would strike the table violently, and then pluck at his 
sliirt- front. It is probable that the unfortunate young lady who 
formed the subject of this indecent conversation overheard eveir 
word spoken, for a gentle tap at the door was given at very short 
intervals. Terribly bored with his tipsy companion, Phil at length 
rose to reply to the tapping ; but theJl.N., drunk as he seemed, had 
his wits about him. lie knew Lucy was there. " Sit down, sir," he 
howled at Phil — " ait down, sir. Is this my house, or yours ? I order 
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you to Bit down, sir, and fill your glass." The young gentleman, who 
understood very well that if he oSonded tlie old one the house would 
be forbidden him, complied with the order, though his heart bled 
for the little lady trembling and weepiug in tlie hall. 

It was nearly two o'clock before the lieutenant was dead drunk. 
His head had fallen on his bosom, and he breathed heavily, giving oc- 
casionally a choking, guttural sound, as if his windpipe were closed. 
Then Phil, having made sure his host was insensible, by calling to him 
several times in a loud voice, unlocked the door. 

Tbo daughter was seated in the hall-chair with iher handkerchief 
before her eyes. She couldn't speak, neither could Phil. He felt as 
if he, also, were to blame for that night's misery. At last he stam- 
mered out, " If you will permit me 1 will assist the servant to curry 
your papa up-stairs," and, no reply being given, summoned the 
harsh- visaged domestic. He was a strong man, and the li.N. was a 
heavy one. He weighed about three sacks of potatoes, according to 
Phil's reckoning. It was tough work to climb the stairs with the 
load. He did it though, and afterwards undressed the sot, and 
hoisted him on to his bed. 

, When he came down again, Mids Lucy was seated before the 
dining-room grate, still in tears. He felt he could not leave the 
house without saving a few words to her. His voice nearly failed 
Iiim as he remarked, " You must not accuse me. Miss Grant, with 
being the cause of what occurred to-night. It is a most painful thing 

—I trust — indeed — it would be extremely unjust to condemn me " 

When a beautiful young lady is sobbing, what can a man do ? At any 
rate, the lovely Lucy could see he was sober enough. That was 
his great consolation. 

After three or four efforts to swallow. Miss Lucy looked up and 
0poke. " I hope, sir, you will have sufficient respect for our unfor- 

tnnato familv not to mention to any one the scene that My 

poor father has but this one fault." 

" And a pretty good allowance, too," thought Phil. 

He tried to persuade her that if a pistol were presented at him ; if 
he felt the cold tip of the barrel touch his ear ; if the sharp point of a 
sharp knife were pricking his bosom, not one word would his tongue 
utter to cause one moment's sorrow to one so amiable as Miss Grant. 
He rattled on for a longtime, and every word betrayed that he was a 
devoted admirer of the It.N's. daughter. 

The parent's drunkenness caused this evil — Phil was, by one night's 
exhibition, placed on a familiar footing with the household. He 
held their reputation, as it were, in his power. He was intimate. 
The daughter was grateful to him for carrying the father up to bed ; 
the servant liked him because he took to the job with good-humour 
and never uttered even one reproach against the sot, but tried to find 
excuses for the failing, such as — " All nautical men love a glass," or, 
** All men who are free with the bottle are generous with everything 
else." The savage-visaged j^naid had been ten years in the family, 
and was pleased to hear her master so pleasantly spoken of. 

The youth and the damsel remained for one hour chatting over the 
evening's misfortune. Her tears were dried up by Phil's pleasant voice. 
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lie promised to call on the morrow and see the B.N. Re also pro- 
mised never again to dine at the house, and never to accept any invi- 
tation unless it was to tea. The maid-servant, when three o'clock 
struck, helped him on with his coat, and the beautiful damsel accom- 
panied him to the gate. Then, as it was pitch-dark| he was many 
times requested to pass the night at the cottage. ** We can easily 
make up a bed on the sofa," offered the maiden. She even hinted 
that he might be attacked on the road. Phil laughed at thai. ''Hang 
it," he thought, '' that's my own line of work.'* 



CHAPTEE XIX. 
pmup ** GOES or astd wms.** 

AVnsN Lieutenant Grant was sober, his brain was singularly clear 
and active. He could shake off his gin-and-water as a dog, after 
bathing, shakes off the moisture from its coat. Two hours after rising, 
ho was coaxing liis child to forgive him, not in direct appeals, but by 
various acts of kindness of which she very well understood the mean- 
ing. His brain, after the most violent boozing, would, with a fe? 
hours' sleep, right itself, and, as everybody allowed, a pleasonter man 
did not breathe than the B.N. when sober. 

Philip made his appearance at the cottage about three o'clock. Ke 
found the lieutenant m the garden. ** Begad!" said the sailor, " wc 
had a jolly time of it last night. Any headache this moruiug ?" i^e 
inquired, kuowingly. By-and-by he added, "Are you aware wo 
emptied two bottles of wine and all tho spirit decanters. AVo xiiUat 
have kept hard at it.'* Of course, Philip allowed the old fellow to 
include him in this vast exploit. He knew exactly how much >:imu- 
lant ho had taken, and humoured tho toper by sharing, without a 
disaeuting murmur, the disgrace of the excess. 

Every day Philip, on some excuse or other, visited the Grants. 
The cottage in which tho family resided was known to polite people 
as Prospect Lodge, but tho coarse multitude had christened it tho 
" Green Shutters." Thus, at El bury, the ostlers at the hotel woulJ 
wiuk to each other and say, "There goes the swell to the Green 
Shutters.'* Well educated folk, ho.wever, preferred expressing the same 
thought in genteeler words — for instance, the butcher's daughter 
would exclaim, " The gent from the hotel is off again to Prospict 
'Quae." 

Such a young fellow as Phil was just the sort of person to win the 
sailor's esteem. Ho was lithe, active, and given to mck-nacking. He 
often assisted ]M iss Lucy in her gju'den, digging, raking, and sweeping 
w ith violent enthusiasm. When the lieutenant watered his rose-trees, 
young Vautrin would bring him pail after pail of water, and wet his 
trousers and boots till thoy were drenched, yet declare he enjoyed 
the sport amazingly. If the lock of a door did not act, Phil luid it 
off, and on again, in a perfect condition, in no time. He turned out 
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a huge dog as big as a calf that h<rd entered Miss Lucy's poultry- 
yard witli the evident intention of seeing how chicken tasted. On 
the occasion of the pony falling down during an afternoon's drive, 
he lifted it up again by sheer strength of muscle, without a buckle 
being un&stened. lie jumped and moved about with the clasiticity 
of a liarlequio. If a rose-tree wanted training, Phil had the tali 
ladder out and turned gardener. The laughter and joking wliich 
vheDever he was present made the time pass like sleeping, impressed 
everybody with the belief that there did not exist in the whole world 
another young man worthy to hold a candle to Phil's sunny qualities. 
He sang, too, quaint character songs. Ho had learnt them in the 
days of his wandering. The old lieutenant laughed till his eyes dis- 
appeared behiud his fat cheeks whenever he heard the famous love 
Bong of " I'll feed thee as fat as my feyther s old scow." In such 
pleasant society the old man could manage to live on a half allowance 
of grog* Then did Lucy say to the Imrd-favoured Mary, " He would 
be cured of his weakness if Mr. Vautrin were to stay a year with us." 
To which the domestic would reply, *' That he would. I'm sure it's 
as Rood as raw spirits to listen to him." Even the savage attendant 
had been won over to Phil's side. Phil joked the stern-visnged maid 
about her sweethearts, and, although she had given over even praying 
for a husband, the mention of one wa^ to her sweet as the drop- 
pings of fresh honey. Many a shilling was placed in her hand, 
hardened with washing-days and strong soda. She at last grew so fond 
of the handsome young visitor, tliat when he came she would whisper 
to him ** Master's in the garden, but sJie is in the parlour." Poor 
thing ! she meant it kindly enough, but as Phil, whenever he found 
Lucy alone, always made love to her, the hard-favoured housemaid 
was, in reality, guilty of a great cruelty in thus encouraging their 
secret interviews. A marked change came over Philip wjicn he was 
near the lovely Lucy. The voice became grulT and pathetic ; he 
seemed almost airaid to n^ove about ; and, if she shook hands with 
him, he kept hold of her fiugers long after there was any occasion to 

do 80. 

Whether it was that from the length of his abstinence from liquor 
the lieutenant's intellects had brightened, or whether anybody had 
whispered in his ear that it was improper to allow a liaudsoiiie 
young gentleman to make open love to a lovely young lady without 
having first asked that young ^ntleman what his intention d might 
be — whether it was &om the first or last of these roaisons we cannot 
say, but, after Philip had been an almost daily vistitor at Prospect 
House for more than two months, the E.!N. become suddenly savage 
and uncivil to the amiable youth. He refused to allow him to sit in 
their pew at church. He said he would have no more reading from 
the same prayer-book, or walking home across the fields. He put a 
stop to the drives in the coimtry, and for a week the pony did nothing 
but eat until it grew too fat for its leather clot lies, and had to suffer 
the horrors of tight lacing when at last the luwness was put on. 
The same adviser, whoever ho or she was, caused the lit.uitenaiit tc 
pay a visit to the princely mansion of the rich banker of Swun- 
Dorough. The K.N. insisted on seciu»» that sallow mill ion nairr. 
Then, in bold words, ho inquired if he was willing to do anything for 



tb» adviDoeaHst in GTe of FUip Tntrn. lua gnndMO. in ' 
jMing genllaMii led the Wvitiful haej Gnnl to tbe litat. 

" i,it«(MiUiBrm,*«icBnn«c*l)]rn««S>peeuh(on. KiUn^ 
.1 Hi misfit tliiiTirllii iif niiB|i iNl iiiiliiin iiiiwi]1iiuiii:lftn[u 
mfoitkm h> aaay jpte hw Majtaly'* awy. Tte banker m « tan 
«Wn«esbcewif it had Iwni • hm^e toUde bia eoMtiiaift. Bt 
hi ^ yatipe, bf h«^ frriped tba mmcIm of trii coontaamB^ U- 
l^mgh W via gWMlly atairlW b^ tl» gimbui], kia &ee retaatned 1 
fHfaet htnk. B« aa^ed tfae liealecucat to a^ak u mocii aa k 
caddt Wfaa he JiBwnid InHelf of aoy opinion oa the lubiert. 

Km Ifr. Talhaaiil Ciawti ««■ ««{l pleaacid with the iirat«mnf I 
W< Iv tiai waacw. He Unaght Ui tuauel^ " If Philip can erta- 
UUk haMtcIF nafofltaU* ia (be aoiid. it rebnea toe dT a great ifo^ 
■r am H« ismdcalfy a derer Uitlo fcUdv, tod I must nut quaml 
«iA biK. Sbaa lfe« atapii aid saitor chowaa to girv tiie bf 's 
hark* la imf aaar haa «*3 caaffi \ h ia nnt fcr mo ta gnimUa. lat 
tfca oaaMfaMeas W oa Ua own idiutie bead." 
B«BB M «>a that VUtf raa ti red audi ■ dunracter from Ida pao^ 
" tlW¥ ai iMartBl Tr r- t^tttTtt -' ii*T Tbo banker admilfanl iW 
AnvwaaacartMaeaaa, vbacKif errtain other mattera cooU bt 
dbacOM^tana^^btfaar. Then vaa U>e BJi. a<»> 
■" **" ' *' " 'i maniage certifiaae. ' TU 

xred Crosier, " and I could a& 



-«Md tolA lUfe lar ftai aethi 



Bm» ^ dU TariSA 'W^ «hat would ocrnr when U M 
cniga Anaaiant to awirt bis arm to bii 
ksww it >«B]d be wnntnl. Wbr diibit 
i of «*>Bdf a^rling bimself fcamp ? Sa 
; aa^aiNr of bjs professinn, 
1- .-.^ ti« K>. ssked biiD lor h\^ moth.T's M. 

tifi.-a;.-. Pe RJ\ swi he oiicM haw it, or the lover must nera 
tbo'^ bis ^v si EVksdwc U^tvw agun. " It's Tor j'our good Fa 
wrkiii<r. mr h-^j." ajl-irtl tbe aiW. " Do jou fancT it's bqv pleaaon 
for n:e lo*g>> t.-> S»-in!x^n.'u^h »mi be shut up with that ycUo* 
bauker :" Ue abo Ecited that a haniiwaie income would fallaw tfao 
exhibilion o( tb« cific^ pap«T. 
_ Vbat took piace at the sw>sid interriew between the BJf. aad 
the rich giand^ither nevti not be 5tat^. Tbe lieatenast returned ti 
dinner a w mllfng man, with a j4ioa§ indination to get drunk. H* 
asked Phit to facour him with an intvrrtew. Tbe Rquest waa granted 
Then did Vautrin, junior, speak as he had never spoken befi»ie. He 
trembled like a parrot ia a thorough drau^t. His voice grewMlanl 
— impresaive *a be begged for Luoy ad a wife. A thousand tiaHe ka 
swore genteelj to love her to her dvin^ hour. He would work, ilai^ 
perish for her happineK?. The eiceileut old K.S. was affected ta 
tears, and woold have ^vt a his little Su^r tor a sip of rum. " lUe 
her, my boj", take her,'' be moaned forth ; ■* only, confound TOal 
always live nith me, or else I shall be ruined by the bargain, ^oaa 
an angel, sir, and I am a beadt. Live with u?. God bt^ you! Ga 
— ** '-k her for the sideboard kev, or I shall be i^'l^'ng a fool otwf- 
" * e haate !" 

I became engaged to Lucy Gtaut. . On that tcij aiffl^ 
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before he went to bed, and with tears in his eyes, he wrote to Eniile 
Vnutrin, his father. He told his parent that henceforth his life should " 
difler from his past existence. " I will be honest, despite all teinpta- "' 
tions. Slie shall never risk disgrace. Our children must not run the 
peril of dishonour. I thank my God that I am allowed to repent." 
Curious enough, there was a postscript to this letter requesting the 
loan of 50/., though Piiilip must have known that every farthing of~ 
the money ho demanded had been won by dishonour and roguery. In 
that letter did the son enclose every forged bank-note ho possessed. 
He posted the packet himself. Then he felt as if he had a thousand 
lungs in his body, so freely did he breathe. 

An answer — a polite, friendly answer — arrived in due time. The 
father congratulated the son on his marriage, and was sorry he could 
not be present. He applauded the virtuous resolves of his'^child. As 
to the matter of the 50?., he regretted he was out of cash, for, after 
reading the letter, he had thrown it to the other end of the room with 
rage. "He wishes to reform and be virtuous. Let him try, poor . 
fool ! AVait till every shilling is spent. The last farthing ana hia 
morality will go together." 



CHAPTEE XX. 

A MARRIAGE ^VIIICII WAS NOT EVIDENTLT MADE Xlf HBA^'EN. 

Thb wedding took place. Mr. and Mrs. Vautrin returned to 
Prospect House at twelve o'clock on a certain day to eat a magnifi- 
cent breakfast. If it had not been for a present of some fifty pouuda 
to Mr. and Mrs. Vautrin by the delighted lieutenant, the happy 
couple would most likely have been greatly inconvenienced for ready 
money during their honeymoon trip. The painful fact was, that Mr. 
Philip was really distressed for want of that extraordinary article, a 
fiye-pound note. 

He felt a happy man. He had given up his wickedness ; he had 
taken to his arms a wife whom it pained him to leave for even five 
minutes. If Lucy went into the garden to see if it rained, Philip 
followed her. They walked about with their arms round each other's 
waists. If Philip went up-stairs to change his coat, Lucy, when he 
returned, would say, " "Where have you been all this long time, my 
dearest ?" They were more in love with each other than before they 
were married. 

Oh, that happy, happy time, when he and she are " lambs" and 
" angels," " pretties" and " dearests !" — when they cannot look at 
each other without a sickly smile and a peculiar softness of eye — when 
they would sooner sit by each other's side than visit theatre, opera, 
OP ball ! Why do ye last so short a time, ye fleeting months ? How 
pathetic it is to stand by and watch those fond loves ! How their 
oitterest quarrel consists only of an injured tone of voice — how Lucy 
weeps if Phil but looks unkind, while he falls on his knees, as the first 
tear trickles, to beg for^veness. If she but say, it is a cold night, he 
will fly up a Jacob's ladder of steps to fetch a shawl for her white 
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shoulden. She is deepj, and mti her kfdy I^nl for ft BMnflBt en 
the Bofa ciuhion. Then fieroelj doee be moimt guard to prafent aaj 
noise from opening those angefie evea. If a Cootatep enaka ia tu 

Sauage, he is after it, ready to fight or ehaatiae the oaafj-bootad in* 
ividuaL Oh, ye first six months after maniapl Wl^ cannot ye 
last for sixty yearsi Why shonld men grt tired of tneae Bw e & 
meats of life, or women cease to be aa altraetive after Hffcy yean pf 
wedlock! 

•It was a fine tale Philip had told hia fiither-hi-law of the amoaat 
of his income. The BJf. considraed he bad madean exoeUsntnateli 
of it. He told his friends that ** his aon-in-law had ft Teiy pretty little 
annual sum, which would enable him to Uto Uke ft gwntUiinan, an;*' A 
nice rumpus it would make when the trutii came oat I 

Tet Phil had sworn to himself not to pass another fiiloe note. 
Perhaps as his money became more and more easj to count, he re- 
gret^^ this promise. But he was just then sentimentally inclined, 
and looked upon the vow as one made to his Lucy. The thought 
sometimes came uppermost that he could in one day at any countiy 
town pick up enough to keep beautiful Lucy in plenty for a month at 
least, out he was mitbful to his resolves, and upbraided himself for 
even allowing his fancy to turn traitor against his virtue. No I no ! 
Lucy should never be disg^raced. Poor, dear, sweet, gentle girl, her 
heart should never be broken ! 

He borrowed first one fifty pounds and then another of dear father- 
in-law. The&tB.N.began to look glum. He began to dislike Phil, 
and, when he saw his son-in-law coming one way, trotted off in the 
opposite direction, for fear Phil should want any more fifties ''for a 
day or two.'^ 

At last Philip thought he would run up to London and see papa 
Vautrin. He would punish his father by nature for the next loan. 
The lovely Lucy pouted, but yielded to the distressing absence of 
three days, on condition that darling Phil wrote by every niglit's post, 
and promised to take great care of himself. 

Week after week did Emile Vautrin, when he reached liome at 
night, ask if any letter had arrived for him. Ho opened many with 
a hasty hand, but not one was from Philip. " Confound hira!** 
growled Vautrin, " where does he get his money from ? How does he 
manage to hold out bo long P" 

Then it struck him that most likely his son, instead of writing, 
would pay him a visit. For two months he never left his homo of an 
evening. " He must come," argued tlie man ; " the fool sent his 
false notes back." If a cab stopped in the street, this anxious 
watcher thrust his head and shoulders from the window, in his im- 
patience to see if the expected son had arrived. He bought time- 
tables, and learned the arrivals of the trains from Swanborough. He 
even burned night-lights, and piled up coals on the fire before going 
to bed, that he might be prepared to welcome the penniless Philip 
back to crime and his father. 

At length the son came. He walked into the parental presence 
with a bashful, ashamed mien. He was received in an open, loving 
manner. Chops were cooked, and tumblers filled. '* I knew it, 1 
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knew it !*' joyfully thought the father. '^ I am a lost man/' mourned 
the son. 

The poor bridegroom was in the unfortunate position of being 
thought well off, without having a penny in his pocket. He was in 
the still more unfortunate position of requiring large sums of money 
without seeing any possibUity of obtaining them honestly. Gbunbling 
or robbery are the only resources in such cases. 

Philip asked his dad to lend him 2002. The dad opened his eyes, 
stared, and then laughed. *^ My poor boy ! are you mad ?" he cried. 
*^ 2001. ! where do you imagine I am to get them from p You might 
as well ask me for two hundred real flesh and blood Sovereigns with 
their royal crowns on !" 

The son sighed, and looked sadly put out. He muttered something 
about "he must get the money somehow." The old rogue's heart 
leaped like a trout in a clear stream. " I shall get back my son 
again ; I shall have my boy — ha ! ha !" he chuckled to himself. 

Lucy received a long letter from " her pet Phil," telling her he 
should be away for tbreo weeks. She was not to fret. There was 
some bother about his drawing his income as usual, and a friend who 
had promised to advance him some money refused to do so unless 
Phil stayed for a few weeks' shooting at his place. " I shall dream 
of you every night, love," wrote Phil. The darling Lucy wept till 
her eyelids were as pink as rose-leaves, and wished in her heart her 
beautiful boy knew nobody in tlie world but herself, and that money 
and shooting bad never been invented. 

After arguing for an entire night and day, the papa Yautrin had 
convinced the son Yautrin that the only known means of getting to- 
gether dOOZ. in three weeks was to commit a burglary. He had also 
clearly demonstrated that there was no danger in such a proceeding. 
" I love you too dearly, my boy, to let you risk your life," said the 
affectionate parent. "I'U show you the way. Leave it to me." 
The unhappy boy consented. He swore, loolong up at the ceiling, 
** This shall, at any rate, be my last crime !" 

Canterbury was fixed upon for the exploits of Yautrin's gang. 
'^ It's a good ecclesiastical town," said that unworthy man, " and 
there is no place like a dean's house for solid silver spoons." A list 
was obtained of the good houses in the suburbs of the town. Ono 
Tater-trap Sam, a big-mouthed burglar, joined the venture when Can- 
terbuiy was mentioned. " There hasn't been a crib cracked there 
these four 'ear," he said. " It's uncommon adwantageous ground." 

Philip, as we know, was a very good-looking fellow, of that power- 
ful build and impudent expression of face, and with those charm- 
ingly free-and-easy manners which maid-servants And it so difficult 
to resist. He had a delightfully roguish trick of tickling, flirting, 
flattering, and promising \narriage. To Canterbury was ho de- 
spatched, armed with fuU instructions, in order to And out which 
of the inhabitants " was worth most sugar." 

He made most of his inquiries at public-houses. Dressed like a 
respectable tradesman, he went up to the bar and ordered a glass of 
ale. The drinking of this refreshment took a long time. He " tried 
all he knew" to get into conversation with the landlady, calling into 
play his softest tones of voice, using his prettiest speeches, and 
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graernUv dieplaTing €hoBo liliiadislinienta wbich are supposed to «fW 
the rouglipst heart. Wlii'ii tin; road was properly prupun-J he would 
com me nee operations. " 1 cauie down from London tbia morning," 
ho would begin, " on very importaut business. You can do ni» fl 
kindness if you viW, but f shouldn't like you to tueutioD it to any- 
body. Mr. ^o-and-So, wbo lives in such and Kuch a house cloei> br, hai 
giveu our firm a very heavy order — and, indeed, It's aa good as fiva 
hondred pounds to ub. We are rather nervous about taking the 
work without inftkingjamiiries. Are they respectable people ? Do 
they live ioBtyli??" The landlady, token off her guard, would — fancy- 
ing she was doing good aernee to her neighbour — nnswer any ques- 
tions put to her about the wealth of the gentlemau in guestiun. 

The oafeat ploa was to get hold of a maa-Horvant, and lesm 
from liiia the necessary .partieulara. For this purpose, Phil wouM 
dress up as a groom, and frequent taprooms where cacbnien, and 
occnsionnlly footmen, passed their evenings. Ite woiild run hia eye 
round the room and pick out the bandsomeBt livery. It was not 
difficult to get into conversation with these men. A glass of grog 
Boonmadeamendof the moBt diffident, On such occasions, Phil pre- 
tended that ho was looking out for a "place," sjid inquired wbether 
his compauiou could " put him up to" a eomfortabio berth. If any 
situations were mentioned, one of Phil's questions was whether 
" there was much plate to clean." 

Or else Philip, when he had nearly decided on the establishment 
to bo attacked, would inquire in the neighbourhood the name of the 
coachman " who served the family." Then he walked boldly up to 
the house, rang the stable-bel), and asked to aeo Mr. Smith, the coach- 
man, for a few minutes. As soon as the domestic appeared, Phil 
begau, in a confidential whisper, "I understand you're going to 
k'iive." Tliia k'd to a leugtliy eonversatinn, in whU-li Mr. Smith de- 
nied the fact, and became anxious to know how such a report could 
have got about. Then Phil inquired whether Mr. Smith couldn't 
slip out for a few minutes to have a glass of ale. If the stupid 
manconsented, Phil reckoned his job nearly completed. The ale led to 
pipes, and the pipes to grog. The talk was all about their relative 
places. " Mine was a very good place, and very good money, but I 
couldn't put up with their temper. It was a good place if you'd got 
the temper to stand their temper." Qrowing more and more cond- 
deutial, he would describe the wealth of this supposed master. He 
would brag of the family plate and tlie young ladies' jewels. Qene- 
rally it set Mr. Smith bragging too, and out came the required 
information. " Rum old fellow, my governor," Phil would neit 
begin ; " every night the plote was earned up to his room. We kept 
it in the footman's pantry in the daytime, but sometimes he'd em 
that suspicious he'd actually come down in the daytime and count 
it over. He would, by gum!" Thus was Mr. Smith gradually 
wheedled into confeaaing the secret arrangements of Mr. 3o-and>So's 
establishment. 

Another of Philip's tricks was to call at one of the rich-lookiag 
mansions with a letter addressed to anybody he first thought of— My 

Jones — wiUi these words underneath, " Care of Mr. " whatever 

the name of the wealtliy owner might be. This letter did the loot* 
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man carry into the parlour, where the wealthy owner was seated, 
and announced that a groom was waiting for an answer. This 
caused much commotion. The wealthy owner swore he didn't know 
who Jones was. The mistress of the house was consulted, as were 
also the young ladies and gentlemen, to learn if they knew anything 
of the mysterious Jones. This took time, and permitted Phil, at his 
leisure, to examine the holts, bars, and street-door key. 

Every morning at seven o'clock did Philip rise, and, after dressing 
in his natty groom's costume, sally forth into the streets to transact 
his evil business. At that hour the servant-maids were cleaning the 
door-steps, and, knowing the family were in bed, not averse to a flir- 
tation before breakfast. The natty groom did not pick his maidens 
according to their looks, but the houses in which they dwelt. On one 
of these excursions he fixed upoir an unfortunately plain female 
hearth-stoning the entrance to a noble establishment. The open 
street door revealed a hall as long as a shooting-gallery. The youth 
began proceedings by carrying away the maid's pail. She pursued him, 
calling him " IVJLr. Impudence." He swore he would only surrender 
the pail on receiving a kiss. She, noticing that nobody was about, 
recovered her master's property on the terms mentioned. After she 
had returned to her hearth-stoning, Phil stood by and tempted her : 
" You'd make a nice little wife to take care of a fellow's home, and 
keep it dean, for you're a tidy little body, I can see, and a mortal 
foe to dirt." 

" That I just am — you're right there," the girl replied, although 
there was round her unwashed neck a rim of black like a leathern 
strap. 

In these dialogues the young rogue always mentioned marriage at 
the first set-off. He found the damsels looked more kindly on hinv 
They did not object to the abruptness of the proposal. 

'* It would save me a deal of money, keeping me out of public-houses, 
for I make a goodish sum of money, and easy come, easy go," continued 
Phil. " Hang it ! I've half a mind to make a rush of it, and get 
spliced. What do you say, Mary ? Are you agreeable ?'* 

" Go along with you — ^you don't mean it," the girl replied. " You're 
onljr making a fool of me. If I was to say : Yes, you'd think : No. 
Besides, my name ain't Mary, but Emmerfy." 

" Thank Heaven for all its blessings !" continued the wooer, " for 
Mary's a name very much against my grain. I can tell you one thing, 
Emily, my dear — we shoulcm't want any candle to go to bed by so long 
as you have those bright eyes of yours. That's a saving, ain't it ?" 

His playfulness during these walks was pleasant to behold. If a 
servant was sweeping, he took hold of her broom and insisted upon 
helping her. If she was beating a mat, he relieved her of her duty. 
After rendering these services, the handsome groom invariably told 
all of them he was looking out for a pretty little wife, and requested 
them, if they wouldn't have him, to speak to their sisters, *' for he 
liked the pattern much, and must have one of the family." It fol- 
lowed that Phil's evenings were taken up with keeping appointments 
with the different servant-girls of Canterbury. lie was frequently 
invited, on the slj, into the kitchen. That was the end and aim of 
his gallant attentions. 
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The sturdy vagabond Yautrin was highly pleased when he and 
three others joined the youth at Canterbury. Even Tater-trap Sam, 
that ''righteous man/'* complimented Phil on the completeness with 
which he had done his work. They determined on going to business 
at once. With consummate ability, Phil had even persuaded a 

Policeman " to stand in for a share" of one of the undertakings, 
'he constable had evidently suspected that something " was up/' and, 
to keep his mouth quiet, Yautrin, junior, had propo^ to fill it with 
one-fifth of the plunder. 

They were very fortunate in their work. On the Sunday afternoon, 
they nfled three houses. At one of them, Philip had made an ap- 
pointment with Emily to meet him in the summer-house at the end of 
the garden, whilst the family were at church. Whilst the love-making 
was proceeding, Yautrin and his ften packed up the plate, and emptied 
one or two desks of their contents. 

In the evening, Phil took another servant-girl out for a stroll, 
whilst her mistress was at cliapel. The gang, after knocking twice 
at the street-door to assure themselves that the house was deserted, 
picked the lock and entered. The forks and spoons were soon col- 
lected and carried away. 

One evening, they broke into an extensive mansion about a mile 
firom the town. Their friend, the policeman, arranged matters veiy 
prettily for them, and even consented, in case any danger threatened, 
to give them " the office ;" that is, warn them. He was to shout 
out '' Bill Thomson !" at the top of his voice, and, if that failed, to 
spring his rattle. 

At two in the morning, the gang entered the grounds of the doomed 
house. They met the policeman at the gates, and satisfactorilv an- 
swered his inquiry of* " will it be all ri<^ht ?" It took about two 
minutes to "star the j^4aze." A bradawl was inserted througli the puilj 
of the window-pane, and a linndkerchief placed against the glass to 
deaden the sound. AVith one turn of the awl the brittle glass splin- 
tered. A wet thumb was rubbed backwards (as on a tambourine) 
against the pane, and one of the rays of the " star'* followed the jarring 
finger. The piece was taken out, and, tlie catch being unfastened, the 
window opened. The "james" — a short crowbar — and the ceutrobit 
soon cleared away the obstruction of the shutter. 

The darkie — a lantern — was little used. Tlie men were silent as 
ghosts. They expressed themselves by pantomime. They " muiilod 
the hoof" with list slippers. One thing they noticed espeoinlly. As 
they tlireaded the passages, they were particular about the way thej 
entered, that there might be no bungling if a hurried escape became 
necessary. 

The household slept in peace. The maids above and the men at 
tlie back might have occasionally heard a suspicious sound, but, after 
listening for a second, cursed the cat, aud turned over to sleep. 
The thieves were practised at their work, and the clock in the hall 
made more riot than they. 

Whenever they came to a landing with two doors, they tried them, 

• The slan;; term for a R-^rular CTacki>inaii. 
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and, if both were open, locked one. The keys were taken from 
the inside and placed on the outside. Thej even entered bedrooms 
and locked the sleeping inmates in their apartments. A key was 
turned with less noise than the chirp of a cncket. 

Thej visited the drawing-room. A silent match was struck and 
a wax taper lighted. Be sure they cared nothing about spilling the 
grease on the thick-piled carpet as they hunted about. Eive minutes 
sufficed to pillage the room. The silver inkstand, the watch lefl by 
mistake on the mantelpiece, tlic notes in the desks, were all they took. 
They were so careful not to burden themselves with plated goods, 
that, if no hall-mark could be discovered, pieces were cut off the sus- 
picious article to see if any copper could be detected. Every time 
they entered a room, Yautrin waved his arm to set the searchers to 
work, and they, creeping, like snakes, up to the chiffonniers and cup- 
boards, pocketed anything they imagined of value, whilst the leader, 
with a life-preserver in his hand, guarded the entrance. 

Once they heard a voice ask " who's there ?" They couched and 
held their breath till a snore gave them liberty to move. In one 
bedroom, two young ladies were sleeping. The wax taper was flashed 
before their eyes to test the soundness of their repose, because 
forcing drawers occasions a little noise. If these young ladies 
had opened their eyes at that instant, they would have seen these 
rough men with craped faces standing around the bed, and, by their 
dumb show, expressing great admiration for the nic^htcapped faces on 
the pillow. It was Yautrin who always kept guard over the sleepers. 
His " neddy," or life-preserver, was held above their heads, ready to 
strike if necessary. The men hunted for and pocketed the trinkets. 
Diamonds, emeralds, and pearls were thrust into the capacious pockets. 
It was a good " find," and made one fellow so jocose that he took up 
a little boot belonging to one of the sleeping beauties, and lifted his 
bands in wonder at its smallness. 

The proprietor of this establishment had to be aroused from his 
sound repose to say where he concealed his treasures. At first, he 
rubbed his eyes and stared in wonder. He was beginning to call 
out, when Yautrin struck him on the shoulder with the life-preserver, 
and swore to murder him if he made the slightest noise. The gentle- 
man's wife entreated him to be peaceful. In a wonderfully short 
time, the treasures that it had taken the owner years of prudence to 
amass were handed over to tlie robbers. Silver tea and coffee ser- 
Tices, numberless spoons and forks, a silver tea-urn, candlesticks, 
bank-notes, watches, and jewels, were delivered up, and the lives of 
the plucked ones spared. The policeman who ** stood in" for this 
robbery saw the rogues depart with their plunder. He asked them, 
as they passed him, '* if it was all correct P" An appointment was 
made with this guardian of the public safety, accoroing to which he 
was to meet the thieves on a certain day, and receive his share of the 
booty. Housebreakers never break faith with the police. The 
officer knew this, and trusted them like gentlemen. He was wonder- 
ing how much his share would come to, when the alarm of the burglary 
was first given. 

The division of the spoil took place in a back room in Hounds- 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

OA88AKDRA U. 

Oms of the disadyaDtages of Truth is the diflSculty of getting peo- 
ple to belieye in it. Meu who will take pleasantly to a brisk faJse- 
nood shake their heads dubiously at a ponderous truth. There are 
thousands of truths scattered about the world, lying idle as a miser's 
hoard, but it is such break-neck business to meddle with them, that 
prudent people prefer closing their eyes and passing them by un- 
heeded. The work is too dangerous. A line in an almanack is poor 
compensation for poverty and nersecution. The discoverer of gun- 
powder most likely blew himself to atoms. 

How many victuns have there been to unrecognised truths ! There 
was poor Socrates. He might have conducted his academy pro- 
sperously, and died comfortably between the sheets, but truth 'flirove 
him to poison. Diogenes mii;ht have rolled in his carriage instead of 
his tab. In his sixty-fourth year, Cicero was assassinated, that being 
exactly the period of life when easy-going gentlemen, who care no 
more lor truths than cows do for roast beef, retire from business to 
enjoy ease and plenty. The usual way in which truth confers immor- 
tality upon the discoverer is by causing his death. 

Among the sufferers from truth must be enumerated Miss Helen 
Crosier. The mighty Columbus himself, wandering over Europe 
seeking for some prince to put faith in his dreams oi continents be- 
yond tne seas, was not more laughed at than the above-mentioned 
young lady, whenever she insisted that on a certain moonlight night 
she had beheld suspicious-looking men prowling about the grounds 
at Swanboroiigh. Her heroic behaviour in firing the gun caused in- 
xinmerable allusions to be made to her great capacity for shooting 
with the long bow. She flew into passions which made her eyes 
appear most becomingly bright; she stamped with her little foot 
until her heel ached ; she slapped her pretty hands until the palms 
tingled, but to no effect. She frequently inquired whether she ought 
to believe what she had seen with her own eyes, and was by way of 
answer favoured with several interesting instances of curious optical 
delusions. It became a custom among her jocose acquaintance, when- 
ever they met, to inquire whether her repose had lately been disturbed 
by any more robbers. Very intimate friends, who dared to take liberties 
with the young lady, hinted that probably the robber had been some 
love-sick youth, about to commence a serenade beneath her lattice. 
Whenever the captain wrote to his sister, he never missed inquiring 
whether " she had shot any more ghosts." These constant doubt- 
ings and contradictions began to affect the unfortunate damsel's 
health. She grew nervous and snappish. Her own maid, Harriet, 

2o 
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who had been eis yeora in the family, was 

to " leavo t)»e house thnt very instant," that she grew qi 

tomed to the command, and refiieed topay it the slightest 

The spot, whoro Helen had aecn Vautrin standing, had 
inoraiiig been carefully examined by the police and neigliboun. Nt 
traces of footstepa could be discovered. In vain did Mis^a Croiur 
affirm that she wounded some one, and nseleasly did she give imitv 
tions of tlie cry of pain that followed ber ahot: not a drop of blooj 
could be found, and her esertions went for nothing. The conatsUi^ 
not liking to contradict her, said the whole affair was tery cunoac) 
her father desired her not to be so seutiiDentid and absunJ ; her tad* 
ther suggested (per post) "nightmare," and inijuircd carefull? isM 
what she had that night eaten for supper, and everybody lau^Wif 
the miserable Helen, who, after all, was eorreot in ererythuig "^ 
had said. 

Ko wntcU-dog over guarded a jiouae more carefully than did Ua 
unhappy young lady ever since that eventful night. Her tutru 
were completely shattered. For nights she could not aleeo a rtiL 
The window near the ground was grated with thick iron oan, brt 
even that did not disud her fear*. She bought a moat vitlonoa* csr R 
' &om a boy in the village, a restless, diectiu tented beast, that bariud j' 
itself into a sore throat even if a cricket began to chirp. Bren^ aigllt j 
did this Bour-heorted dogsleep in Miss Itelen's bedchamber, ani^t^ Im h 
great number of its &lse alarms, caused its amiable owner to pantta | 
greater portion of her bedtime either peepbg into the garden fiwi I 
behind the blind, or listening with tho most acnte interest to ieteCt " 
the sound of the supposed robbers ascending the stairs. Nov rbt ' 
could distinctly hear the gravel of the walks crunching beaatt • ^ 
heavy boot, now it was the crack of a lucifer struck in the hiD. 
More than ouce the old banker caught her wondering about tb« 
house, at three in the morning, to nmke sure that the serviDts hid 
bolted some particular door or other she had been dreaming abont 

She became the Caasandra of the household, always predicting tbo 
fall of the Sn-anborough Troy, and always being laughed at for b* 
warnings. When her father was away of an evening, she was too 
timid to sit alone, and insisted upon one of the maids keeping htr 
company. Every female in the house dreaded her society on the* 
ow^ions, for at least once an hour something occurred to make than ■ 
both tremble and turn pale with fear. It vaa one constant inooiiy 
of " What was that, Harriet ?" or, " Did you hear anythiae, Sf 
net ?" A rose-branch scratching against the window would tmHu 
their eves open to the size of soap-bubbles. A shouting in the nti 
would make thora jump as if a blacs beetle had nipped their ankles. 8* 
nervous was the uuhappy young lady that she dared not ev^ look at tb 
portrait of her poor buried mother when once the lamp had been lighted^ 
for the eyes seemed to have life in them and to be staring at hit *■ 
she sat still, or to follow her about the room whenever she stirwi 
Another constant eauae of alarm were the window curtains. Etw7 
night, after the shutters had been closed, these long curtaiiiB 'ftn 
drawn closely togetlier. On stormy nights, tiie wind found its *•! 
through the cracks oi the woodwork and caused the drapery to bu!g« 
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out^ Bomewhat as if Bome one were concealed behind the cloth. In- 
■tantly the little mistreBs would direct the attention of the maid to* 
the BUspiciouB-looking appearance of the curtain. In a half-joking 
tone— for she was ashamea of being thought a coward — Helen would 
aak whether anybody wouldn't swear a man was hidden behind the 
hiUigingB P The servant acquiescing, and the cloth continuing to swell 
out and moTe, tbe two girls would at last grow so alarmed that nei- 
ther of them had the power to move. In vain would Helen call out 
in a commanding voice, " If there is a man behind that curtain I 
order him to come out." In vain were books thrown at the supposed 
liousebreaker. The usual end to the scene of terror was to ring the 
bell for the footman, and, on the pretence that the shutter was not 

Sroperly fastened, ensnare that unsuspectinff menial into risking his 
veried form in an encounter with the imaginary assassin. 

One night, the vigilant cur was so restless and savage that it became 
a question with its mistress whether it was going mad or really heard 
thievefl. It sniffed at the crack under the parlour-door, and barked 
with remarkable strength of lungs. Even pats on the head and gruff 
orders to " be quiet, sir," failed to have any other effect than to 
change its noisy bursts into continuous growling. The old gentleman, 
writing in the library, rang the bell twice to desire that the animal 
should either be turned into the yard or kept quiet. It continued to 
creep cautiously about the room, with its tail tucked tightly between 
its legs, and its ears pricked up as stiff as fir-cones, snarling and 
yelping most perseveringly. Even in the bedroom the rebellious 
Uttle imp refused to be comforted. It kept its e^cs fixed on the 
window, and grumbled sternly. Its unfortunate mistress felt certain 
that some evil threatened the family. She lay trembliug in her bed, 
expecting every moment to hear tlie front door forced in witli a crash. 
She endured this torment of mind for more than an hour, but, at last, 
summoned up sufficient courage to creep to the window and very 
slightly draw aside the blind and look into the garden. 

She nearly fell forward with fear, and clutched at a chair by her 
side with such force that her finger-nails were bent backwards like 
the nibs of quill pens. Standing on the lawn, almost on the same 
spot she had fired at, was a tall figure. He was staring up at the 
house, as if studying evenr window in its walls. When he saw the 
refleson of Miss Helen's head and shoulders cast by the night-light 
upon the white blind, his form retired slowly to the thick shrubs, and 
disappeajred behind them. 

As soon as he was out of sight, the young lady recovered strength 
enough to commence screaming. Followed by the barking dog, she 
flew to her father's room, and between her gasps announced to the 
alarmed gentleman that robbers were about to break into the premises. 
One by one the servants, in their nightgowns, with shawls thrown 
hastily over their shoulders, came creeping down stairs. Windows 
were thrown open, and a dozen heads thrust forth to look after the 
marauders. The night air was cold, and the inmates quickly came 
to the conclusion that it was a false alarm. 

Mr. Nathaniel Crosier grew angry. He frowned and, despite his 
tall nightcap, looked terrible with rage. Two of the mai(u were 

2c2 
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desired to take their beds down into Miss Helen's rooniy and pus the 
night there. " If she has any mote of these hysterical attacks,** said 
the banker, " let the groom saddle the pony, and gallop orer to the 
doctor's. I'll put an end to these midnight disturoances.** 

It was useless for poor Helen, to vow and protest she had seen some 
one staring up at the bouse. Her father would not even answer her, 
but closed his door and locked it whilst she was in the middle of her 
statement. 

The next morning a severe ^ talking to" awaited the daughter when 
she descended to oreakfost. She was told she must submit to 
medical treatment, and have a little courage poured down her throat 
from physic bottles. Her parent professed himself shocked that a 
daughter of .his should be so childish. " Even if you did see some 
one in the garden, is it so difficult to enter from the road ?" argued 
Mr. Nathaniel. '^ What is there so dreadful in it that you must rush 
up and down the house like a banshee, frightening everybody out of 
their night's repose ? How are the servante to do their work ? I 
should not wonoer if some report were spread about that the honse 
is haunted, or something of the kind, and not only will the do- 
mestics refuse to stop with us, but the value of the property will be 
considerably depreciated ; and for this loss of domestic peace and 
money invested, I shall have to thank a young school-girl's romantic 
stupidities." 

The imhappy lady, although spiteful at being styled a school-giri, 
began to weep. In her most beseeching voice, she implored her father 
to believe her. Again she prophesied that great evil was threaten- 
ing the family of the Crosiers. Slie even went so far as to mention 
the word " death." If her father had seen the fellow's face staring up, 
with the full moonlight on it, he would, she was certain, think as &he 
did. But papas are very slow to listen to the wisdom of their chil- 
dren. Her stem parent hinted unmistakably that if she persevered 
in her absurdity he should lose patience, and bade her attend to the 
teapot, and leave robbers and such stuff to him. The wretcljed 
Cassandra moistened her dry toast with her tears, and munched so- 
lemnly. 

Yet this unfortunate young lady had been most truthfiJ in her 
warnings. It was Vautrin whom she had seen, and there was evil in 
his eye as he scowled upon the building. 

But the earnestness of his daughter's manner had, despito himself, 
impressed the old banker. Wiulst the daylight lasted, he treated her 
cautionings with apparent indifference. The darkness of night is the 
time for fear. As tlie gloom of evening set in, he grew nen'ous. The 
head groom was sent for and orders given that the big hou9c-d«>g 
shoidd be unchained and allowed to roam about the grounds till morn- 
ing. The old man was ashamed to betray his fears before his servant, 
and, assuming a laugh, stated that his daughter had teased him into 
these foolish measures. Before proceeding to bed, he saw to the fasten- 
ings of the door, trying the bolts with his own hands, jy staircase 
window over tlie portico attracted his notice from the facilities it 
offered to any speculative burglar. It struck him that a few iron 
bars might not be misplaced. Then he retired to rest, thinking to 
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himself what steps be should take supposing on attack were made 
upon the premises. As he could not sleep, be left the candle burning, 
a thing be bad not done for years. Yes, the banker was afraid. 

There was only one man in the world whom he really dreaded. 
He hated Yautrin and feared him. ** It is an unequal mutch between 
UB," he argued ; " that rogue doesn't care a curse what he does. He 
has no property to lose ; no reputation to risk. I wish the scoundrel 
would die and leave me at peace." 

Cniionsly enough, the thoughts of the very m^ the banker was 
cursing were bent upon the same subject. . He was leaning over the 
fireplace in rough-headed Tom's kitchen, and, as he watched the wood 
■mouldering, said to himself, ** It's a hard fight. The old rogue has 
money and the law on his side. He has only to raise his voice, and 
the police are at his elbow. But, hang him, or hang me, I'll be even 
with him. It shall be a clean slate between us before I have ended 
the business." 

As the banker could not sleep, he rose, and, slipping on his dresstng- 
gown, passed the time in letter-writing. A hurried note was scrawled 
to the village smith, giving directions about the bars for the staircase 
window. Then he began a note to his brave soldier-boy Merton. 

"Tour sister," ran part of the letter, " has gone crazy lately, and 
will insist that the house is to be attacked by thieves, or some such 
stupidity. I fear the girl will bo ill, unless something is done to 
quiet her alarm. I am very angry, but at the same time 1 cannot help 
pitying her, her terror is so sincere. I am sorry to interfere with 
you, my dear Merton, but I should be pleased if you would run down 
to Swanborough and pass a week with us. Indeed, I insist on this, 
■o do not disappoint me. I have ordered the footman to sleep with 
loaded pistols by his bedside. You are a soldier, and your presence 
would have a very excellent effect upon poor Helen, who is really 
suffering. I shall expect you by the day after to-morrow, at the 
latest'' 
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CHAFTEBZXn. 
A wjEiMMvo ntm 

To console the UDfortunate of thia woildi some humine pbiloiopher 
started a theoij, that more men were rained by soooesa than bf 
failures. A |;entleman who has jost passed the Insolvent Courts and 
finds himself at two o'clock on a wet morning without twopenests 
pay for a night's shake- down, may feel a glow of satisfaction from 
this paralogism, hut, until Whitecross-street is crowded with prisoners 
possessed of five thousand a jear, or the House of Correction be 
crammed with vagabouds who keep their carriages, we cannot place 
perfect confidence in this curious speculation in morals. There was 
Captain Crosier. Was he a ruin ? If it be insisted that he was, then 
we must add, that never was a ruin in a more perfect state of repair. 
His ivy of remorse was neatly clipped and tramed ; the weeds of re- 

Eentance were most carefully kept under. He ate and drank with a 
eartiness pleasant to behold, and, altogether, was healthy and 
amiable. 

Unfortunately for his victim, the only chance he ran of being 
ruined was from his indecision of mind. He never once lost sight of 
the object he had in view, but he loitered on the way, and rested 
often on the road. Yet he was successful. Bertha was most de- 
cidedly bis. He had only to call a cab, and order her to step into it^ 
aud she would have obeyed. 

He was like a timid man at a gambling-table. He longed to 
join in the game, and win as his noble friends had done, but vet 
be held back, nervously calculating the chances of losing. WThilrt 
tlie ball was moving, ho felt undecided, and it was not until it 
stopped that he determined on making the venture. Thus it M'as 
only when adverse circumstances dimmed his hopes of making the 
delightful Bertha his, that ho felt the gratification of his desires was 
necessary to his happiness, but the moment the path appeared easv, 
and conquest seemed certain, he drew back to think the matter over 
and repent. His mind was a miserable coasting- vessel, that could 
only steer its course so long as the rocks were in view. 

The pretty Bertha pined and thought. At times, her dear Merton 
treated her most coldly, ordering her about in a commanding tone, as 
if he wished purposely to remind her that, after all, she was only a 
maid-servant. Then the poor girl would regret the days when she 
lived so peaceably under Miss Tomsey's roof, and, restored to reason 
by her sorrowful thoughts, allow her brain to rebel against her heart, 
until she was thoroughly convinced of the impossibility of ever being 
Mrs. Captain Crosier. How charmingly, when he again evinced 
symptoms of wishing to renew their love, she would warn him toleare 
her in peace, and permit her to try and forget they had ever met 
" You are ashamed of me now,*' she would say, very sorrowfully, in a 
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dear voice, without a sob in it, although the tears ran dewn her 
cheeks. " Of course you will deny it, but I can tell from your ways 
that you are. It is much better that we should part ; better for you, 
and a thousand times better for me. It would kill me — don't lauc^h, 
I am speaking seriously — it would kill me if you should ever consider 
that I disgraced you. AVlicn they asked wliat I had been — when tliey 
inquired who my mother was — I know you would feel terribly sorry 
iliat we ever met. Do go away. I think I could bear it now — ^at 
leasty I can promise you shall never know if the separation is more 
than I can endure." 

« Ab, when a lusty poker, wielded by a broad-palmed hand, is driven 
among the dull, red embers, the flame with each thrust springs up- 
wards to the chimney, so did these iron words arouse the dormant 
affection in the grates of the captain's bosom, and send his hot love 
leaping to his throat. He swore and vowed, he knelt and pressed, 
ana gradually tlie glow of his love imparted its warmth to the chilled 
heart of the fair one. In a book of domestic economy there is an 
exoellent receipt for making a good, cheap Are. The author says, 
** Damp the cinders with a little water, and they will bum exceedingly 
well." The tears from Bertha's eyes had this eflect on the dull black 
dost of Merton's burnt-out nature. 

It was after such a scene as the one above described that the cap- 
tain, in the full heat of his aflection, had gone out to cool his ardent 
love and commune with himself in the seclusion of the back streets 
of Camberwell. " Poor little thing !" he thought to Iiimself, " I can't 
bear to see her cry. Uer sorrow is so confoundedly calm it frightens me. 
I know she'd kill herself somehow or other if I left her, and, although 
I don't believe in ghosts, yet I should be always tliinking of her, and 
that's as bad. There are all those things I boueht for her lying at 
my place in IIarley-»treet. What the deuce coiud I do with them ? 
They are too large for Helen, so I couldn't give them to her — be- 
sides, it looks so odd making presents of linen to on«''s sister. Hang 
me, if I know what to do ! I love her better than she thinks — con- 
found her !" 

In the midst of his reflections, he felt some one touch him on the 
shoulder. He instantly recognised the countenance of Jack Towser, 
formerly of his regiment. But Jack Towser had very materially 
altered since they had last met. Formerly Jack Towser had been a 

Ct dandy ; now he was most imdoubtedly ragged. His hat was 
ed and'coppery ; his coat was as patched as a barge sail, and his 
boots opened and gaped like the shells of a dead oyster. The dashing 
Merton hunted with liis eyes for Jack's shirt, but, even if he had drawn 
the cover of the closely-pinned waistcoat, it was doubtful whether any 
linen lay concealed beneath. 

" Good Heaven, Jack!" cried Merton, "what is the matter?" 
Jack had been a great fellow in his time. He drove a spanking 
curricle, and never wore a coat more than a fortnight. His tailors 
worked for him night and day. Jack used to worry cats to death 
with bull-dogs in his drawing-room, and play blind-hookey for 
three days and nights at a time. Now his money was gone, his wits 
had returned, and he admitted he had been a great fooL 
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He told 9 monrnftil rtoiy about no dinners nod w> litiwy. His 

'fornier tfompanioii in arma understood the menniag of tlie corDpluInt, 

and when they reached S, deserted street took money from his pune. 

[ In the evening, Merton weeded his wardrobe, and carried round 

' to Jack's garret a bundle of clotbes that any dealer of caet-off apparel 

■would have been happy to purchase for ten Bovoreigns. 

Thia Jack Towser, in the daya of bis magnificence, had been a 
desperate admirer of the female sei. The captain could remember 
Bcveral wooderfiil stories that had been told at the mes&-table of hia 
BitrBordinary Impudence and autceas. " He is the very roan I have 
been wanting," tliouglit Merton. " He knows nothing about Bertha, 
Mother Hazlewood, or her workhouae, neither need I mention how 
long 1 have been after her. By Jove ! it eeems like a providouce, 
my met'ting him." 

Of on evening the captain would slip a bottle of brandv into hia 
pocket and p;o round to Jack's, and emoke, drinh, and chut. Tho 
ouondara buck had descended from the roof to the ground-6oor. 
After the third viait, Merton took Jack into his confidence. He told 
a long story about his meeting with Bertha in Keusiiiston Qardens, 
some few weeks since, and detailed the couversation they had whilst 
he was following her home. He took great credit to himself for his 
tact in engaging rooms in her mother's house. He related nianv 
other imaginary incidents with such excessive minuteness, that Jack 
Inew he was lying, although he was too clever to say as mudi, but 
only laughed, and vowed it did hiin good to hear such joUy stories, 
" She's a respectable girl, aud deuced well educated, and that sort of 
' thing," continued Merton, not so much on Bertha's account as his 
own. " I never saw any one so head over ears in love with n fellow 
as she is with me. Of course, it's her game to hook mo into a mar- 
riage, and mine to fight shy of the bnaineas. And yet the rum thing' 
is she's ready to bolt with me whenever I like. What vouM yoo 

Such gentlemen as Jack Towser ore not long in framing schemes, 
for their ideas are not governed by any dcliuucv of fei'lini;, or tho 
eliKlitest respect for the person to be dL'feivcil. "The ijii^lii's couver- 
sation appeared to have led to a liighly satisfactory result, for, on 
leaving, Merton squeezed his friend's hand warmly, and said, " I'm 
confoundedly obliged to you, old boy. Not a word to any one — keep 
it dark. And mind, it's a bargain. Tou help me in this little affair, 
itud I'll stand a fifty." 

All the captain's affection for Bertha now returned. He begso 
once more to look in her face, and make strange noises in his throat. 
He asked Ler fifty times a day if she really loved him, andpouied 
blessings on her head as she modestly hKished in reply. Then he 
inquired if she had carefully hidden away her wedding-ring, ani^ 
looked pleasantly sly as she aaaured him it was not lost. The love>itcf 
maidenfeltsolight-hearted with joy that she seemed to walk on cloudi 
Her darling Merton was himself again. His beautiful smiles hi 
returned to hie handsome face. He was all goodness and truth. 

Now the fond lover began to press his beloved with great import 
oity to name the day. He pretended to be seriously offended wfa 
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■he implored him to allow her to consult her mother. " What !" he 
cried, ^ this from you, Bertha, when you know, as well as I do, how 
important it is that our union should he kept secret ? Would you' 
nun me, dearest angel ? Surely it cannot make much difference 
whether your mother hears of our marriage a day sooner or later. 
Beautiful but imprudent girl, you wrong me, for this looks like sus- 
picion." 

But he teased her and allowed her no rest until the wedding-day was 
fixed. All his arrangements were laid before her with an appearance 
of the greatest candour. They were to be imited at the Kegistrar'a 
Office. It was, he said, a much quieter and more sensible method 
than at the church. So as not to arouse the mother's suspicions, he 
was to quit Camberwell the day before. . The next morning, they 
were to meet. Her clothing was already at the lodgings in Harley- 
street. He would have CTerything ready for leaving London the 
moment after the ceremony. Then for years of happiness and delight 
— " eh. Bertha ?" 

Three days before the eventful morning arrived, Merton received hui .. . 
father's letter, summoning him to Swanborough to protect the house 
and its inmates. He coiudn't help laughing when he read the epistle. 
"Just the thing!" he thought. "I'll make it our wedding trip. - 
Couldn't have happened better. There's a capital hotel at Sbury. 
I can leave her at the Boyal George, and gallop over to the governor' s, 
blow him up, and rush back again to Bertha." 

Time flew on. Portmanteaus were packed, locked, and strapped, 
and Mr. Cutler was informed that for three weeks at least he might 
consider himself his own master. The cab was called, and off rattled 
the bridegroom. 

He was the first at the rendezvous. With his watch in his hand, he 
waited impatiently for the fair one. He thrust his head frequently 
from the window, and cursed and swore as he looked anxiously up and 
down the road. At last she came, with tears in her eyes and with a - 
face full of wretchedness, to impbre of him to let her remain with her 
mother. He drew her into the cab, and, whispering an address to the 
cabman, ordered him to drive rapidly. The man saw that something 
** was up," and, dreaming of a little bit of gold, lashed his horse into 
full speed. 

Presently the captain told Bertha they had reached the Begistrar'a 
Office. He alighted first, and inquired if Mr. Towser was at home. 
She hesitated to leave the cab, but in a snappish voice he bade her 
make haste, saving that these public officials did not like to be kept 
waiting. So she was introduced to Mr. Towser, the Begistrar, a thm ,- 
gentleman with a dissipated face, but solemnly clothed in black. He 
also wore a white neckcloth and steel spectacles. 

" Crosier ! Crosier I" repeated the Kegistrar, as if the name was 
familiar to him, and at the same time hunting over his books. " Per- 
fectly correct, sir. The notice was left witli me three weeks since," he 
addlgki, as if reading an entry. " Is this the lad^ ?" he asked, raising his 
solemn face. When Bertha had faintly smiled in answer, he con- 
tinued, " Then we had better commence the ceremony at once. Step 
this way." 
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Tor fear Bertha should refuse to put fnitl) in tiie omnivdf shmi 
;ei«monial known as a marriage before the Begiatrar, tho captain hoil 
ouaniBglT piircluMiod a law-book on the subject, »nd, to j)«;[i(mj hor 
Bund, hud not ouly abown her the printed di^scription of tli» rit«, but 
even made her read the worda out loud. The t»up]e were ushered 
into a front drawing-room, lu one corner of which was & desk. 
Then, looking fe.irfully aolemn, Jack Towser proceeded tJi tiusi- 
ouas. First, the captain had to declare that be, Merloti Crudior, 
WHO ousious to uiaka lier, Bertha Hnzlewood, hia wedded wife, aud 
I Also to declare that he knew of tio just cause or iropediiuoiit whj he, 

I Merton Crosier, should be thwarted in his desires. The poor girl, 

II who felt as if her tongue was withered, was made to repeat that she, 
jj Bertha Hnzlewood, was equally anxious to be united to him, Mertoo 
M Crosier. FinnUy, Mr. Jack Towser, tunuog up his eyes from excess 
■ -of Reai, solemnly declared that the two were tightly joined together ; 

I and, with this signing of names in a big book with a red cover, the 

H ceremony was declared to be at a 

V &1>. Jqcr Toweer, in his gruff vi 

H tfa 
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She also noticed that when Merton paid the Kegistror hia fees, it w 



''with a. note for SOI., and she coidd not help thitiking how much n 
eipenaive it was to bo married in that quiet manner than at the 
churoh by tho regular process. It did both their hearts good to hew 
the Jiegistror wieh tbom a pleasant honeymoon. He spoke in euch 
an aflectiooate manner, hoping that their lives nould be one long 
tunny holiday, undisturbed by the slightest conceivable cloud, and 
praying that their family would grow up around thoin, a blessing to 

I their parents and a glory to the nation. lie was only checked in hit 
benedictions by the captain inquiring when the marriage certificates 
would be made out aud ready for lum. " How very considerate of dtar 
Merton," thought Bertha, who was extremely desirous of poMessing 
documentary evidence of her lawful union. Tho papen ««ru to ba 
-- prepared and waiting by the time they returned from their wedding 

They drove down to the railway station. Shu waa so flurrii-d and 
BO supremely happy, that it seemed as if the iiobbliiig old cab-horM 
flew over the ground with Ughtning speed, so rapidly did the time 
pass. They held each other by the hand, and, whenever her com- 
panion muttered " darling Bertha," she sighed " dearest Merton." 

Seated in the railway carriage, this scoundrel felt hia aoul shrink 
up within him as he calmly contemplated his villaiiy. She, poor 
unhappy victim, was unconsciously smiliug on him, worshipping with 
her eyes the generous man who, forgetting her huitihleness and his 
own grandeur, could raise her to the dignity of his wife. He could not 
for some time talk to her. If it had been possible, he would, at tin! 
moment, have let her go unharmed, but by some curious fatali^ i 
would seem as if these virtuous impulses only enter tlie heart at tii 
exact time when it is impossible to comply with them. 

Encouraging himself with the consoling thought that it was dc 
too late to back out of the business, and that he must go throu 
with it as best be could, he placed his arm round hor waist and be| 
to chat most amiably. He warned her, in a tender voice which Beer 
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to ienj his words, that occBsionallj, perhaps twice or thrice a year, 
thej might have quarrels and disputes. He tried to convince her that 
he was now and then irritable. He went so &r as to confess that he 
was at times overbearing and exacting. " But, my dearest aneel," he 
continued, "you will soon teach me to be a better man. "When you 
•ee^ that I am inclined to quarrel, jrou will conquer me by your 
amiability. We shall live so happily that all the world will be 
envious of our mat joy. My pretty little wife shall be the envy of 
the men, and all the women shall bite their nails with vexation that 
they have not married such a constant, doting husband, as I shall 
prove— eh, Bertha ?" 

Then the silly girl began to chatter about the future. " Never, 
dear Merton," she said, "let us have any secrets away from each 
other. Whatever you may do, I voll forgive you, if you will confide 
in me. It would break my heart, dear, if I thought you considered 
me unworthy to be trusted, because it would seem as if you had with- 
drawn your love from me." 

** Blessed angel !" exclaimed Crosier, in a rapture, " how can you 
suspect me of ever deceiving you ? I promise you that you shall share 
every thought. I wiU take no important step in life without pre- 
viously consulting you. Your advice shall have more influence over 
me than even my own judgment. Does that calm your fears, my 
beautiful little wife ?" They smiled with superlative fondness, and 
gazed on each other's eyes for an unusually long time. 

" I shall be so jealous of you, Bertha," sighed Crosier, as he felt his 
sight grow misty. " Already I hate men, because I know they will 
admire you. I was foolish to marry such a pretty wife." 

Is it to be wondered at if the poor child had no suspicion of the 
infamous cheat that had been plotted against her honour ? 

When the journey was about half over, it suddenly struck the cap- 
tain that the name of Crosier was one very well knoiiMi to the inhabi- 
tants of Elbury. It would never do, he considered, to take Bertha 
to the first hotel in the town and style her Mrs. Crosier. The old 
man would be sure to hear of it, or some busy-body would certainly 
carry to his sister Helen the news that her brother was married. 
That would about blow up the whole business. If his name had not 
been painted in huge white letters on the waterproof coverings of his 
portmanteaus, he would have assumed a false one. It was very 
awkward, indeed. 

In the first place, there is a certain delight and importance in beins 
able to talk of^" my wife," which he was sorry to miss. It seemed 
like talking of his property. It was a hundredfold better than speak- 
ing of " my groom" or ** my horses." He was foud of that. He 
longed to be able to ask waiters and chambermaids " whether Mrs. 
Crosier had ordered dinner ?" or if " Mrs. Crosier had arranged about 
the apartments ?" But, hard as it was to forego this self-glorification, 
he felt he must defer the enjoyment until they left Elbury. 

He showed Bertha the letter he had received from his father, and told 
her that, as they would pass within a few miles of Swanborough, 
he would leave her at an hotel whilst he paid a visit to his parent and 
laughed him out of his fears. It wouldn't take long, he promised, for 
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the old gentleman was as sensible as a bench of bishops pdfe together, 
and would soon listen to reason. '* In the mean time, dearest," he 
continued, nervously, " I think it would be better — ^not that I care 
much — although, until the proper time arrives for declaring ourselves, 
it is a highly prudent measure— it would be better, ray lore, for you 
to go by an assumed name. I can say you are a Mn. Tattenhiun, 
whom 1 am escorting to Southampton. It will only be for a short time. 
I shall only be away for about three hours, and then we can take a 
post-chaise and hurry on to the neact town. Do you object to tins, 
my darling?" f 

She did object, and felt hurt at the proposition. It struck her ai 
being odd that v^dthin so short a date of their union it should be 
necessary for her to forego her husband's namf>. But then she sud- 
denly remembered that this was not the first time he had warned 
her it was necessary the marriage should be kept secret, and, with as 
much good nature as she could summon, she consented to his wishes. 

The waiters at the Eoyal George danced about with remarkable 
activity when Captain Crosicr's trunks were handed down from the 
railway fly. Mine host turned out to attend to the rich banker's 
son. A handsome sitting-room was ordered for Mrs. Tattenham, and a 
decanter of sherry and some biscuits were placed before the travellers. 
The landlord seemed quite wounded in his feelings when he heard 
the captain only intended remaining in Elbury for a few hours. He 
said he would have exerted himself to the utmost to make his stay 
agreeable. "Why, you silly fellow," replied the captain, "if 1 
went anywhere I should put up at Swanborough. There's plenty of 
room there. I'm escorting Mrs. Tattenham to Southampton, or you 
■wouldn't have seen me. As it is, I've only just time to eat a hurried 
dinuer, so pray consult with Mrs. Tattenham about wliat there is in 
the house lit to be eaten." 

" I wish he wouldn't call me Mrs. Tattenham," thought Bertha, 
" It makes me feel cold all over, as if something were going to happen. 
I shall be glad when we leave the place." 

They dined at three o'clock, to allow Crosier plenty of time to make 
his visit to his father. It was a pleasant repast, not so much on 
account of the viands the host provided as for the loving conversation 
which they held. Had any inquisitive waiter been listening at the 
keyhole, the secret of the supposed marriage would soon have been 
discovered. The captain invariably addressed the imaginary Mrs. 
Tattenham by such endearing terms as "my life," "my love," or 
" my sweetest pet." The matter under discussion was of a monetary 
character. The gallant officer hinteyd tliat possibly Mrs. Crosier 
would occasionally find that a little cash was useful, and informed 
her that she was to consider his purse as her own. " I would not 
hurt your feelings, my darling, by doing as most men do, for I con- 
sider it a most blackguardlv and impertinent thing to allowance your 
wife to so much weekly. It seems to me like paying wages. No, my 
sweet lamb, remember that whatever I have is yours." This singular 
gentleman felt a great delight in mimicking the ways of a lawful hus- 
band. With a delicacy that pierced clean through Bertha's heart, he 
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took firom his pocket liis own purse, and handed it over to her, 
crammed as it was with notes, sajmg, " That for the future she should 
be the banker." But he could not help the thought crossing his mind, 
that it would be excessively easj to check this unbounded trust at 
any moment he liked. ''Does good now, and soon stopt by-and- 
hjf when we are more intimate, and she grows extravagant," he re- 
peated to himself. 

' A horse was ordered, and the captain rode away, his fine military 
figure looking most imposing, as he turned round in his saddle to 
wave his hand to his beautiful Bertha. The three hours he was to 
have been absent passed. Then she went to the window again to 
watch for his return, and stood there, popr little thing, for another three 
hours, until it was so dark she could not see ten yards down the road ; 
but she listened very industriously. In vain did the waiter enter the 
room to know if " Mrs. Tattenham" would have tea served. The 
same answer was constantly given, " No, I thank you. Captain Crosier 
intends leaving Elbury the moment he returns." Nine o'clock struck, 
and her nervousness was such that the slamming of a door was 
enough to m^e her burst into tears. At last, the waiter again 
entered, with a letter and bunch of keys on the silver salver. She 
almost guessed what the note was about, even before she read it. 
'' My pretty darling," it began, '' the people here aro mad, and the 
old man worse than any one. He sworo at me, and commanded me 
not to leave the house. I was obliged to obey him, for not only is 
he my father, but worth at least a couple of hundred thousand. 
Queer way of beginning our honeymoon, isn't it P Never mind, 
sweetest. I send the keys. Go to bed, and have breakfast ready by 
eight, for I shall have my arm round your waist by that hour." 

By eleven o'clock, a pair of interesting small hottinet were placed 
outside Mrs. Tattenham's bedroom door. The " Boots" could cmly 
just find room enough on the soles to chalk the number of tfaie 
chamber. 
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To a genUemsn with nothing to do but to try and make tbe taraa 
between breoldast and dinner pass as rapidly aa possible, s daily news- 
paper is invaluable assiatance. He feola aa if the doings of the entire 
globe were put in eridence before him. Hia arm-chair becomes » 

rud^ent-aeat, and he frowns with stemneaa over the tripping and 
lacKalidiug of bis brother and sister miUions. For fourpenre dailv 
he nhari-a with cats the pririlege of looking kings in the faee. Mi- 
nisters and members of Parliament are as fearlessly criticised as 
dinner, port, and sherry. 

In this innocent manner did Lieutenant Grant, B.N., indulge him- 
self. Sow he was a police uiogistratc, a Jardine or an Elliott, seated 
in the judgment arm-chair of Bow-rtreet, or Lambeth. Wires 
stabbed by husbauda, scandalous case of fraud, &c. Ap., were 
brought before him. As he read the reports, he felt aa if tbe fines 
and committals wore his doing. Or, if he tool pleasure in continental 
news, he could, with the turn of au eye, enter tbe Tuilcries as easily as 
if he were the Emperor himself, or attend a meeting of ministers in 
the Queen of Spain's audience-chamber. " Bless my heart," the 
R.N. would Bometimee exclaim, " another change of ministty in 
Greece. Confound the fellows! they are always changing." And 
yet the lieutenant tared no more fur Greece and its rulers tluin you do 
for the aea-slug soup of tbe Chinese, but he paid fourpence daily for 
his newspaper, and felt bound to offer his opinion on the events of the 
day. 

"Enjoying your paper, papa?" the mild-voiced Lucy would ask, 
as her parent finished the last column in the last page. 

" Nothing in it— positively nothing," would be the answer, although 
the journal invariably contamed some twenty yards of closely-printed 
matter. 

The brave B.N. was also a constant subscriber to the local news- 
paper. It gave him pleasure to support a journal printed, as it were, 
under his very nose. He had a confused notion that he was assisting 
a neighbour and encouraging his own speculation. Frequently, after 
reading the leading artides of the Elbury newspaper, he would burst 
into a fit of swearing, and strike the table till it hopped, declaring, 
between his oaths and blows, that " the fellows on the little journal 
wrote infinitely better than the chaps in the Timet." To such an 
extent did his enthusiasm carry him, that on one occasion he insisted 
en readiug aloud to Phil the remarks made by the editor upon tbe dis- 
GOVeiyjust then made, that au alarming quantity of forged notes had 
within the last year been circulated in the country. 

" By jingo 1 if the rogues see this, it ought to make them tremble 
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in their confounded boots/' roared the B.N., as he began to spout 
the leader. ^' ' The audacity with which this gong has proceeded in 
its infamous work, the nicety with which the spurious notes hare 
been passed away, the curious completeness of the imitation, all proye 
that the yillain who has organised this cruel robbery is a man of yast 
attainments— -one who has degraded the blessings of education by con- 
yerting them into the means of base and cowudly plunder.' What 
do you think of that, Phil ? That's good outspeaking, eh ?" 

The young rogue who heard these words did tremble, if not in his 
boots, at least in hiH slippers. He felt his neryes and courage giye 
way as he further heard that a local committee of inquiry haid been 
instituted, at the head of which was 'Mr. Nathaniel Crosier, the 
respected banker. 

"We'll soon have the ruffian," roared the lieutenant, with glee. 

The route which the utterer had taken was ingeniously traced. 
The towns through which he had passed were known by the yictims 
he had left behind. He had advanced to within a few miles of 
Blbury, but as yet that town had not been visited with any calamity. 
Even the house of Crosier and Company had been deceived, and ac- 
cepted the notes as genuine, so excellently had the Bank of England 
paper been imitated. 

No one was louder in his denunciation of the culprit than the 
culprit himself. By shouting with the mob he hoped to escape its 
notice. The more alarmed he became the more lustily he inveighed 
against the forgers. He even delivered his opinion as to the punish- 
ment he should like to inflict upon the rascals. Little did the tippling 
&ther-in-law think, as he applauded Phil's assumed virtuous indigna- 
tion, that the real culprit sat scarcely the length of a policeman's arm 
from his side. 

Unfortunate Lucy often told Phil in the morning that he had been 
throwing hia arms about in his sleep, and tossing in the bed like a 
man with a fever. Then he would inquire anxiously if he had talked 
any nonsense in his dreams. '' I should think you did," the unsus- 
pecting wife would reply; "but you mumbled and Jumbled your 
words up so that I could not understand a syllable. But I'll have a 
good laugh at you some of these flue mornings and discover all your 
secrets." 

Under these distressing circumstances, it seemed to Phil that the 
wisest thing he could do would be to retire from Elbury for a short 
time. The police, with Nathaniel Crosier at their back, were almost 
at the threshold of his hiding-place, and he had lost all power over 
himself, so that even the gabolings of his waking moments might 
convict him. But he was not so foolish as to decamp and arouse sus- 
picion by his flight. He waited three or four anxious days, ponder- 
ing over a sensible excuse for packing up his trunks. At last, he saw 
advertised in the Times an announcement of some cheap excursion to 
Paris to view Bomefete or other. The subscribers were to be carried, 
housed, and fed, for something less than the ordinary railway fare. 
Instantly Philip began to talk with Lucy about Paris. He dilated 
on its pleasures ; reminded her that all the fashions came from there ; 
asked ner if she liked French cooking, or preferred Erench boots and 
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riorea ; and hinted at Lyons vclvot and cheap clocks, until Ai H 
imbued her with eo etrong a deaire to visit the capital of tho \ 
that she began to calculate the expense of the trip, and to prove t] 
the coet would he a mere nothing. 

Like a good naturcd, kind-hearted husband, Phil first laught:^ d 

his little wife's entreaties, and gradually acceded to them. " Sliehis 

flet her heart upon thia eicursion, sir," he remarked to the not otcn 

(leased lieutenant, " and I suppose I must let her have her own way. 

bat we poor huahanda have to suffer. 1 ahatl just let her hare 

■-glass of claret and a sniff at a French kitchen, and then 

ibring her back again with a whole nosegay of roaes on her pretty 

iweka." 

"With sorrow ia hia lieai" " ''atenant, having written to s 

\ jsaiden sister to come and kbc^i mui •;uriipany in hie aotitude, saw the 

k .young couple depart. He grew more and more depressed when the 

f nony-chaisc, with the truuka behind, turned the corner of tho ruad 

T.lBid disappeared. Nothing but tbe knowledge that be had the key 

Lvof the sideboard in bia pocket supported his drooping heart. The 

\ only conaolation be felt was in followiDg the route of hia children, 

I almost atep by atep, on their way to the French capital, " Now," ha 

\ thought, " they are in London. I wonder at which hotel they are 

I .staying ? I wish I had told them to go to the Cheaterfield, in Bruton- 

I street. They might have tasted the '34 port." The next momiag, 

1 be considerably annoyed hia spinster relation by arousing her fram a 

Ufteady doze, to ask her opinion aa to whether the sea was likdy to be 

liloush across the Channel P " I abould enjoy a good toaa, you know," 

lie shouted, through the half- opened door, "but I'm afraid poor Lucy 

will ho hair killed." 

By the time Fhil and his wife reached Paris, the old tievtentiit 
wished sincerely in his heart that hia daughter were hack boras ■gain. 
But not ao the young husband. He drew forth hia pum^ nd, sbow- 
ing Lu<7 the sixty sovereigns that coustituted his fortaniB, injonned 
her ahe muat manage somehow or otber to make them last tot 
flt least six months. She stared with wonder, for the poor thing 
tbonght they had journeyed for pleasure. He mumbled out some excuse 
about being in debt, and wishing to economise by livine cheaply in 
France. He had not conrage enough to tell her he bod &dto eecape 
■tiifp w and pnciBhineiit. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

A BED OF THOBKB. 

Thi house was well protected when Nathaniel Crosier retired to 
rest. The men-servants had pistols within arms' reach ; the hig dogs 
were wandering about the gardens ; and, above all, the brave soldier- 
809 was to sleep in the spare bed. He would be a determined tbief^ 
indeed, that diured to face the gallant captain on the second-floor 
front. 

He would have given a hat full of sovereigns, that loving, martial 
youth, if he could have escaped from the parental roof, and flown on 
the swift wings of love to the side of the adored Bertha. But he was 
a captive. Iron bars do not make a prison, but a stern father's iron 
will grate up every door and window. He had struggled hard for 
his liberty, sifting his miserable pate for the merest attempt at an 
excuse to be freed from hh dungeon. The old £:entleman had been 
forced to frown and talk loudly ; he had been obliged to say cutting 
tiungs about the ingratitude of sons; and eventually, when all 
entreaties had £uled, to shout out imperative commands that his 
first-born should remain beneath his roof. There had been quite a 
scene. When at length the unhappy son yielded, he did so with a 
beart-broken air, which the papa was ^uite unable to account for. It 
almost seemed to him as if merton wished the house to be broken 
into and pillaged. 

About eleven o'clock, the old gentleman jumped into his bed, and, 
feeling secure under the protection of one of her Majesty's officers, 
made up for previous nights of restlessness by falling to sleep with 
wondiioiui rapidity. 

The unhappy Merton stayed up until two in the morning, gazing 
at tihe moon, and mourning over his miseries, until sighing changed to 
yawing, and he determined on burying his grief between the blankets. 
A snore of rich tone and volume soon gave proof that the blotting- 
paper of oblivion had dried up his tears of anguish. 

The banker dreamed. He was seated in his office, and a man, who 
jeam ago had failed, owing him a large sum of money, entered the 
zoom, carrying a heavy box. He had a confused idea that this man 
had long since died and had no right to be walking the earth, but he 
was not frightened by the visit. The debtor tdd him he had at 
last come to clear off his liabilities, and pointed to the ponderous 
chest. They had a long chat about bygone times, and then the lid of 
the box was raised. There was gold enough to fill a wheelbarrow. 
In the handsomest manner, the man begged of the banker to accept 
. it all. Together they tried to move the treasure, but it seemed fixed 
as to the ground by its weight. Yet the man had before carried it 
easily as a bandbox. It seemed to old Crosier that he pushed and 
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puhed «t this eheet uutil bia bands bled, but it vas only 
inoh that it yielded to his exertions, He called for bis clerki 
Inm^biifeiuioneMuiie. Tlten, without any cause or reason, it 
tolumtfuthewu no longer in bis office, but standing n-itbthaki 
dMlt oa a hill not far from Sw&nborough. T)ie treasure l" 
from Ima eod fdl rolling down the declivity. With eitch re«( 
thuaaonnttOaias if it would burst aaunder the wooden sidAof fli 
obei t . it bnnQwd over ditcbea and dashed against stones wiHk A 
MpIottfS ngiw. Ae he stood wringing bis hands in despair, soBS^pa 
ipaebed Un on ttie ahoulder, and he awoke. ' ' 

At But, in the confusion of droWBiaesH, he knev that a I 

beiiig WM studing bjr ' 

AauiA of Tobben. 

^^^ -ihebeCT* 

^ dead of nighMa ab . _ 

lialfniMhiiiudffiaahU|nlW;udmBmbledottt,"'W1ttt b itf 
yntoanjaat" 

The wagwn made hia eyn start open with •nddea tenor. " If Tpn 
^■due to more or oall for amielanoe I will dub yoorbnina ont." TbB 
banker ataied, and Ibon^ it pndoDt to obey, for a heary lifo-pn- 
aem^ tint ouried an any oonrietian of danseF in ite manaftetora, 
WW puwed vithtn rix inwaa of hia aknll. A twiit of t^ «iirt and 
he vaa a dead man. 
«_ nwnUMrthnw the light of a dark lantem full npmddCraMr'B 
Iked, and ae o mBd to he anroining hii fbatorea. Thebai^kerHibBdUed 
to all thia awrin^, hii mind boay in thinking whe th er tie bnrriara 
would be able to md ont the Btrong-rooni wbne the plate was 1^^ 
He felt rengned to the Iom of such stray silver as waa in daSy lua. 
He knew exactly the value of ererything on the premiaea. Id an 
iron chest let into the wall of his dressing-room there was a bundle 
of notes, for which he trembled. A table stood befon tfae metal door 
of thia cjiest, and sincerely did the old man pray that it m^jfat escape 
deteotion. 

The atronglisht of the lantern waaremored, and the banker, as be 
lay, looked round him. The drawers bad been forced, and hia clotbing 
scattered about. " It was the noise of borsting the locks that made 
me dream," thoogbt the old man, as calmly as if be were in a police- 
court. Somebody, who knew the premises well, formed one of the 
robber band, for a secret drawer in which the old man kept his dear 
wife's jewels had been opened, and the red morocco caskrts were evi- 
dently ransacked. He saw all this, yet there he lay helpless, fearing 
even to breathe too loudly, lest the bludgeon above him should 
descend upon hia grey head with a deadlv stroke. 

The minutes fled slowly. His watch beneath his pillow throbbed, 
and appeared almost to shake his head with its vibrating. He wss gain- 
ing conraee in the silence, and meditating upon the policy of leaping 
Bi^denly m>m the bed and alarming the bouse. The only thing wbiS 
restrained hiifrvss the idea that possihly Merton was aa atronglv 
guarded as himself. Much as be loved money, he loved hia un 
better. 

The man by the bedaide moved. He drew the heavy oactainabad^ 



